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PREFACE 


It ts appropriate that the first two volume m a new series on the 
history of religion should deal, one with religion in prehistoric times, 
and the other (the present volume) with its development and diffusion 
in the Near East, from Western Asia to India, and from North Africa 
and the eastern Mediterranean to the Aegean and the Graeco-Roman 
world. As Professor Albright has recently remarked, 'archaeological 
research has established beyond doubt that there is no focus of civiliza* 
tion in the earth that can begin to compete in antiquity and activity 
with the basin of the eastern Mediterranean and the region imme¬ 
diately to the cast of it—Breasted^s Fertile Crescent. Other civiliza^ 
tions in the Old World were all derived from this cultural centre 
or were strongly influenced by it; only the New World was entirely 
independent* In tracing our civilizadon of the West to its earliest home 
we arc, accordingly, restricted to the Egy'pto-Mcsopotamian arca.^ 
(From the Sien£ Age to Christiamtjfj 1948, p* 6.) Hence the importance of 
the attention that is now being paid by archaeologists to the Near East, 
and the significance of the results of these invesdgations for the history 
of religion* 

To deal in detail with this vital region from first-hand knowledge of 
each area would require a team of experts in the several cultures con* 
fining their attendon to their own highly specialized field of research* 
In the present scries, which is to be devoted mainly to the higher living 
religions, this, howcv'cr regrettable, was not a practical proposition. 
Since all that could be attempted here was an overall survey related to 
the requirements of the prescribed scheme as a whole, a specialist in one 
region quite naturally would be inclined to concentrate upon his own 
domain and he would hardly be in a position to view it in relation to 
the other volumes in the series* Therefore, I undertook to write the book 
myself as I happened to have had some first-hand acquaintance with 
Near Eastern and the adjacent religions, and the relevant archaeolo- 
pcal data, over a number of years since, after having been trained as an 
anthropologist, I first worked in this field under the guidauce of Sir 
Flinders Petrie in the earlier part of the century* It was not without 
some misgivings, however, as my equipment does not include an ability 
to read the texts in their original scripts. So, like many other interpreters 
of the documentary evidence, I have had to rely upon the renderings of 
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those engaged in their dedphennent and translation. For these com¬ 
parative purposes it is unfortunate that the linguistic experts arc by no 
means always agreed among themselves about one another’s findings 
and interpretations of the literan' material,, which often is in a very- 
fragmentary' condition^ Where 1 have had occarion to use the texts in 
this volume I have consulted the most authoritative sources availablej 
such as those of Albright, Driver, Ginsberg, Goetze, Gordon, Ghter- 
brock, Gurney, Hcidcl, Jacobsen, Kramer, Virollcaud and Wibon, 
to mention but a few outstanding names. V\^lc I have not hesitated 
to exercise independent judgment in the light of my own vvidcr 
inquiries in this held and In the history and comparative study of 
religion, I have at least gone to the most reliable sources of information 
and made an impartial selection of the data available. The textual 
evidence, however, has been only one aspect of the investigation* 

Since the successive phases and complementary manifestations of 
religion in thb region have been very largely a product of the environ¬ 
ment, to place the dbcipline in its proper setting a brief introductory 
survey has been made of the rise and development of civilization in 
the area. *Against thb general background the emergence of religion has 
been then reviewed, particularly in relation to the three most critical 
and perplexing situations in the environment in which it arose—those 
connected with birth and fertility, the food supply and the seasonal 
sequence, death and the afterlife—and out of which the ancient gods 
assumed their several forms and functions. From these foundations the 
subsequent course of development and diffusion has been traced and 
the interconnexions and correspondence between the various elements 
in this complex and widespread structure of faith and practice have 
been determined. 

Since it was in this vital cradleland of civilization that most of the 
higher living religions arose, and at the present juncture of events it has 
again become the dynamic centre of w'Orld affairs in which religion is 
sdll playing a very important role, an objective investigation of the 
historical situation and its antecedents b of more than atadenuc 
interest and concern. Because the entire region from beyond the 
Caspian Sea and the Persian Gulf to North Africa, the Aegean and 
Crete, with outposts in the Indus valley and northern Europe, has been 
so interrelated, it provides the essential basis of history, be it that of 
religion, or of any other aspect of culture. It also readily becomes the 
happy hunting-ground for ideological and doctrinaire propaganda, not 
least in the field of religion and politics. In this volume care has been 
taken to avoid these pitMs and to present and interpret the archaeo- 
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logical and documentary data, and the systcniis and movements brought 
under review, historically and in a scientific manner, leading it to the 
reader to draw his conclusions for his specific purposes. 

The public for which this series is designed is the intelligent reader 
anxious to become better acquainted with the history, beliefs, practices 
and characteristic features of the ancient and living religions, though 
not necessarily equipped wth an expert or a specialized knowledge of 
the pardcular discipline- For such a purpose it would have been in¬ 
appropriate to attempt to produce a work of specialized and localized 
scholarship covering so wide a subject- Therefore, so far as possible 
technicalities have been avoided, and an endeavour has been made to 
render the subject generally comprehensible at a scholarly level, with¬ 
out it is hoped diminishing its usefulness for other workers in this held of 
research. Thus, references have been supplied in the footnotes to the 
most important relevant literature and to first-hand sources where 
additional information can be obtained, together with a selective biblio¬ 
graphy appended to each chapter confined for the most part to rela¬ 
tively recent and accessible books. 

It is to those who by the spade or the textual tablets have revealed 
the hidden secrets of the past that T owe a great debt for without the 
resources they have made available this volume could not have been 
written. I am also most grateful to all who have helped in various ways 
in the preparation of the manuscript, and to my friend, Professor 
S. G- F- Brandon of the University of Manchester, for reading the en¬ 
tire typescript and making most useful criticisms from his wide know¬ 
ledge of the field of inquiry- 

Oxford. E. O. J*\MES 
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CHAPTER OHE 


THE RISE OF CIVILIZATION 
IN THE ANCIENT NEAR EAST 


Eariitil Nifdxtidc agriatlttiral stUUrfitnls i JerUhty Qplat Jsrnw^y aJtun, 

Afwpotamiat Suntttiatt urban and liUraiy nrilUalion^Iraman ekiiizalum ; Sialkt Susa and 
Elam—iVeiUm Indian cudlUatioit: BdmMitaiiy Harappm cUdliadkny Mdtinja-diiro and 
Harappa — Valt^ of Ou jVti#; Badanan md Amtaiuat prtfditmc cufiCurefi Grrz^ait pmody 
Dpuutie period—Asia Minor: HiiliUt and NarrioRS, Ugarit-Ras ShamrOy Helrrews yt 
PaUitine—Eaiiem Mediterranian: Aegeait diiHitiiuMiy Mbioan-MjFe^naean ddltzaHmy 
Achtuans and the Dorian invasion 


The wealth of new material recovered in recent years from the 
Ancient Near East by archaeological excavation and investigation and 
the discoveryi decipherment and translation of a number of texts hither* 
to unknown, has made possible a clearer knowledge and understanding 
of the religion of this crucial region &om prehistoric times to the end of 
the BroiMEC Age, and of all that has emerged from it in the higher faiths 
of mankind. It may be confidently afhnncd, indeed, that it was here 
that the birth of civilization occurred with its rcvolndonary effects 
upon the development of religion. It is true the transitioD from hunting, 
fishing, and collecting edible roots and fruits to cattle breeding, the 
cultivation of the soil and its products, and mixed agriculture, was a 
gradual process slowly adopted and localized in certain places. And 
doubtless it occurred more than once in different regions. Nevertheless, 
the claims of the Middle East to be the cradleland of ancient civilization 
arc overwhelming, though in which of the several possible centres the 
emergence first took place is still in debate. 

THE EARLIEST NEOLITHIC AORlCULTURAL SETTLEMENTS 

If the discovery and development of agriculture be taken as the 
criterion, Sir Mortimer ^\^lcele^ probably is right in arguing in favour 
of settled communities engaged in the cultivation of the soil and with 
public works and needs implying an organized and durable administra¬ 
tion, originating in fertile oases like Jcridio in the Kingdom of Jordan 
rather than in the great river valleys of the Nile, the Euphrates and the 
Tigris, the Indus, or further afield the Huang Ho, which were always 
bable to serious flooding.^ Thus, Miss Kathleen Kenyon has now 
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unearthed at Tell es-Suitan m the mound of ancient Jericho the remains 
of a very early pre-pottery Neolithic settlement, dated betw-een Sooo 
and €oao bc, containing mortars and grinding stones for milling com 
in the lowest levels. Although no potsherds have been foundj these very 
early Neolithic herdsmen practised agriculture and had acquired a 
highly developed unified culture with an elaborate architecture^ com¬ 
munal buildings, domestic houses, town walls, rock^cut ditches, shrines, 
cult objects and remarkable plastered human skulls. Within the fortified 
enclosure is a spring said to produce a thousand gallons of water a 
minute, which still supports the town and irrigates the luxuriant oasis.* 
It must always have been the symbol of the life it so lavishly bestows 
in the midst of an arid plain, throwing into relief the mysterious forces 
of vegetation and stimulating the practice of agriculture in the earliest 
farming community that has as yet been discovered by archaeological 
excavation. 

JmehOi Qalat Jarmo and Hassuna 

In northern Iraq at Qalat Jarmo on the Kurdish foothills to the north¬ 
east of the Tigris where wild grains grow abundantly, a similar pre- 
pottery Neolithic site has been revealed, dated by Carbon 14 analysis 
of radio-active organic material (snail-shells and charcoal) at about 
4750 BC. Here it would seem, if the Jericho dating is correct,* that a 
thousand years or so later there was a parallel development on a smaller 
scale in the second half of the fifth miUennium bc, with agriculture 
preceding pottery-making. At Tell Hassuna near Mosul in Assyria, 
west of the Tigris, on the other hand, the art of pottery-making is 
shown to have been practised in each of the succession of stratified 
settlements of farming comm uni lies* In the lowest and earliest level 
the soil was tilled with stone hoes, the grain was ground with stone 
pestles and mortars and the flour stored in coarse jars, some of which 
were also used for infant burials. In the next deposit rectangular houses 
appear, divided into several rooms furnished with ovens and grouped 
round a court in which were also round clay bread ovens. The pottery 
was tempered, incised and painted in two or more colours. In the higher 
levels a steady advance in agriculture and the arts is shown. Am^mal 
bones include those of the sheep, ox, ass, goat, gazeUe, hare and pig, 
mixed farming having become the means of subsistence. Indeed, as 
Dr Seton Lloyd says, fanning people of one race or another have lived 
and worked at Hassuna almost without interruption for close on seven 
millenniums, many of the original methods and their magico-rcUgious 
cultus haring hardly changed in all these thousands of years.* 
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Thi Halaf culture 

In the transitional phase from the late Neolithic to the Chalcolithic 
period* when artefacts were hammered in malleable copper* a stable* 
well organized culture w'as beginning to take shape in the Ancient Near 
East in the fourth millennium BC (r. 3B00), characterized by fine 
painted pottery, a more general use of copper* permanent houses, and a 
definite religious cult. The type station of this culture is Tell Halaf on 
the upper Khabur river m eastern Syria on the Anatolian border* but its 
wide distribution through northern Mesopotamia* Tran and Kurdistan* 
shows that it was firmly established throughout the region.® Besides 
the excellent w'ell-fired pottery elaborately decorated and glazed* clay 
figurines, seal pendants, spindle whorb* amulets in limestone and shell* 
and small beads of metallic copper were in abundance. Emmer wheat 
and barley were cultivated, and sheep, cattle* goats and pigs were 
domesdeated to supplement a hunting economy. Apart fixim houses* 
ten peculiar circular stone structures known as thi^im with a domed roof 
and in some cases having a rectangular passage or chamber attached to 
them, as in the Mycenaean beehive tombs m the Aegean* arc generally 
thought to have been used for ritual purposes* though there are no 
traces of buriab in them. The Importance of the culture* however* for 
the elucidadon of Near Eastern religion is very considerable* especially 
in relation to the cult of the Mother-goddess. Its origin is not easy to 
determine. The most probable source is either the .Mosul region of 
northern Iraq or the Khabur of eastern Syria, with Armenia as a 
possible alternative (c.g.* Tilki Tepe). There is much to be said in 
favour of northern Iraq,® and it would seem to have been in Assyria 
that it became most fully developed, until it was replaced by a some^ 
what inferior ceramic technique named after A 1 Ubaid in Sumer* when 
the delta in the south became habitable. 

Mesopotamia 

The pottery of the earliest setders in southern Mesopotamia indicates 
that they came from Persia and having established themselves in the 
lower reaches of the Tigris and Euphrates they succeeded in culti¬ 
vating the marshland* tilling the fields on the shallow islands and 
reclaimed land with stone hoes. In addition to erecting weU-planncd 
houses built of stone or mud-brick in their villages* they constructed 
temples with a long central hall flanked on either side with smaller 
rooms and approached by an entrance porch. In the oblong sanctuary 
stood an altar and a table of oflerings. The plan, in fact* was the proto¬ 
type of the later Sumerian temples. At Eridu, for instance* the great 
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sanctuary of the city^god Enki In the third miltennium bc was super¬ 
imposed on a succession of sacred edifices which go hack to the small 
square temple standing on a platform and built of mud-bnek in the 
late Ubaid period,’ 

T/u Suirurian urban and liierojjf civilisation 

The Al Ubaid settlement, however, seems to have been short-lived 
by comparison with the period of occupation at Ur before the great 
Flood in the valley of the Tigris somewhere about 3000 bc that swept 
over several Sumerian cities, the recollections of which sur^nve in the 
King-lists and the legend of Enki and Ziusudra (Utnapishtim), the 
Sumerian prototype of the biblical Noah in the Hebrew version of the 
event A At Ur the sterile layer of water-worn sand vidiS reached in an 
ancient cemetery beneath the succession of Jemdet Nasr, Uruk and 
Ubaid levels^ But at Shuruppak (Fara) and ^Varka, traces of another 
Hood occur above the latest remains of the Jemdet Nasr period, named 
after a site in northern Mesopoiamla near Babylon dated in the fourth 
quarter of the fourth millennium bc, or possibly in the very beginning 
of the third millennium. It was doubdess one or the other of these 
catastrophes that gave rise to the tradition in the early Dynastic period 
immortalized in the deluge legends, and regarded as making a definite 
break in the history of the Sumerian kingship as a divine institution. 
In fact, how^ever, although the Dynastic period was distinguished by its 
exceptional wealth and prosperity, actually there were very few visible 
changes in or additions to the buildings, graves and other remains in the 
archaeological sites to differendate it from the Jemdet Nasr, Al Ubaid 
and other pre-flood cultures. 

Nevertheless, the way vs'as now open for the development of an urban 
civilization with new techniques, monumental architecture in temples 
and other structures, and all that resulted from the invention of writing. 
In Babylonia this epoch-making discovery assumed the form of the 
cuneiform script inscribed on day tablets that gradually w'as adopted 
throughout western Asia for the keeping of documentary records, the 
making of rcLgious texts, and the practical purposes of commerce and 
administration. Indeed, so important was the achievement that Gordon 
Childc has regarded it as s>Tnptomatic of'a quite novel socio-economic 
structure—the dty*. It was, he thinks, the esscndal element m the 
'Urban Revolution*, centred in communities comprising a large pro¬ 
portion of rulers, officials, priests, artisans and merchants who lived on 
the surplus produced by farmers and fishermen outside the city A This 
no doubt to some extent may be true, as writing unquestionably was an 
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essential condition of civic organization, but civilization was well on its 
way to being an accomplished fact in the pre-Hterate agricultura] 
cultures in the Near East* 

In Mesopotamia, it is true, the earliest ’k^xitten documents were 
primarily concerned with the organization of the city-states, contracts, 
accounts, legal procedure, excerpts from political events and business 
memoranda, rather than in Eg>Tit where the hieroglyphic inscriptions 
and texts were concentrated upon the magico-religious control of the 
food supply, the cult of the dead and the gods and their Enneads. 
Nevertheless, as the representations in Mesopotamian art were pre¬ 
dominantly religious, so the cuneiform tablets were the product of the 
temple communities and included lists of kings with divine descent, 
incantations, ritual and omen-texts, legends, lamentations and hymns, 
from which much information may be derived about current belief and 
practice from about 3000 bc when the wedge-shaped script emerged 
from the early piciographic signs, of which the limestone tablet from 
Kish in the Ashmolcan Museum in Oxford, and its successors from 
Jemdet Nasr, Fara, and Uruk arc the archetypes*^® 

Thus, in the vast coUcctioo of these texts in the royal library at 
Nineveh, founded by Ashurbanipal during the last days of the AssyTian 
Empire (66S-6a6 Bci, almost every aspect of Sumerian and Babylonian 
sacred learning and knowledge is to be found, going back to a very 
early period* Priests and scribes were commissioned by their royal 
patrons to collect, revise and catalogue the extant texts, and to make a 
thorough search of the oldest temple archives throughout the country* 
The bulk of this material was of a religious character, the product of the 
temple schools, and among the most important tablets recovered were 
the fragments of the Gilgamesh heroic epic, one of the finest literary 
productions of Babylonia, the earliest Akkadian version of which belongs 
to about iiooo BO with still earlier material on the tablets. Again, the 
seals in the form of stone cylinders with engraved designs, used for 
marking merchandise and documents, were also essentially religious 
symbols depicting gods and goddesses and the performance of ritual 
acts like the scenes on vases, in temple friezes, and other representations 
of decorative art* But although every city was under the dominion of 
its own deity and the temple was the administrative centre, the nation 
as a whole w'as never, as in Egypt, a theocracy unified in a single god 
as the head of the state. 

Behind the achievements of the Sumerian civilizadon lay a long 
history prior to the pre-Flood Early Dynasties* Indeed, in some of its 
aspects the Ubaid culture can be regarded as Sumcrian,^^ while in those 
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sections of the A 1 Ubaid site known as Uruk, associated with immigra¬ 
tions from Anatolia or Trans-Caucasia, engraved cylinder-seals, 
writing on clay, sculpture in the round, and stone-built temples occur. 
The term ‘Sumerian*, it has to be remembered, is really a linguistic 
dcsignadon of the cuneiform script invented to express its sounds, 
probably not later than the fifth millennium bc when the people who 
introduced the ori^nal civilization into Mesopotamia descended from 
the Elamite mountains into the vallc>'s of the Tigris and Euphrates, 
bringing with them a distinctive social and religious organization as 
well as their agglutinative language and its signs and syllabary. But 
as a cultural heritage the Sumerian civilization constituted a blending 
of traditions derived from a variety of sources which, notably about 
3000 BC, marked a new epoch in the colonization of Mcsop>otamia. 

That the innovation introduced by A 1 Ubaid and Uruk folk, taken in 
conjunction with the earlier Hassuna and Halaf phases, were con¬ 
stituent elements in this cultural emergence seems clear. However, of 
the language of the people we know nothing, and unless and until new 
light is thrown on their manner of speech the name ‘Sumerian* can bc 
attached to this hybrid culture only in the sense that it represents the 
first colonization of Sumer. Where it arose is also conjectural. The 
pottery of A 1 Ubaid b indicative of the Persian highlands, though it 
was influenced by the Halaf culture,” while the temples show many 
features reproduced in Sumerian and Babylonian architecture sugges¬ 
tive of the Flood period about 3000 bc. 

THE IRANIAN CIVILIZATION 

The highlands of Iran which extend north of Babylonia through 
Armenia to the Caucasus, Syria and Palestine, lack the homogeneity of 
the river valleys. In these steppe-lands a much more loosely organized 
life was inevitable, free from the complex commercial and industrial 
undertakings, social submissions, planning and mechanization of the 
settled urban communities. The principal enemy was drought and the 
constant stru^Ic with the vagaries of the cUmate was largely respon¬ 
sible for driving the nomadic wanderers to seek greater security in 
the oases and river valleys when circumstances permitted. 

Sialk 

From the fifth millennium bc, however, settlements which have revealed 
a wide assortment of painted pottery were established in the lower Icveb 
of Tepe Sialk, near Kashan in western Iran.” The earUcst consisted 
probably of little more than temporary dwelHngs until in the higher 
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levels permanent houses were constructed in mud-brick, as a semi- 
nomadic hunting and fishing economy gave place to a more settled life 
lived in villages. Ck)ppcr gradually was introduced to supplement the 
polished stone axes and hoes and sickles with flint teeth set in rib-bones 
of animals of Natufian type. The hand-made ware at first was coarse 
and either dark-faced, red buff, or occasionally black, and the slipped 
ware often was decorated with basketry patterns. As the technique 
developed decoration with geometric animal and plant designs was 
introduced, and ring bases or pedestals were added to vases. Carving 
on bone was abandoned, but copper gradually came into more general 
use, though it was hammered into the required shape like flint or stone. 
The appearance of turquoise and camelian indicates an extension of 
commercial activities, and in Sialk II connexions with the parallel site 
at Anau in Transcaspia, on the border of the plateau, arc suggested. 
In the third stage at Sialk there arc indications of a break in the 
tradition and new features and improved techniques appear which in all 
probability were first made in the Persian highlands before they were 
introduced into Mesopotamia. Anyway, the Copper Age was now 
definitely established and in the next stage, in the fourth millennium 
BC, a proto-Elamite script and cylinder seals engraved in the jemdet 
Nasr Mesopotamian style were introduced, as well as other features 
characteristic of the first city of Susa and of the Jemdet Nasr 
phase. 

Susa and Elam 

In Elam where at Susa in the lowest level of the famous site first 
excavated by dc Morgan in i887» 21 peasant culture flourished con¬ 
temporary with that in Sumer, its distinguishing features seem to be 
only the reflexes of a civilization developed in a more easterly region 
on the Iranian plateau.'^ The earliest settlement is known almost 
exclusively from its cemetery and there the gfravc goods arc in advance 
of those in the Ubaid burials, and the funerary pottery is of a very high 
quality and ornamented writh magico-religious designs.^* In the suc¬ 
ceeding higher levels, corresponding to Uruk, Jemdet Nasr and Early 
Dynastic phases, the cultural development is maintained. In the third 
stage (Susa C) proto-Elamite tablets first make their appearance with 
seals of the Jemdet Nasr period, with which and with that of Uruk the 
pictographic script has affinities. All these tablets arc based on the same 
original invention of writing current in the fourth millennium BC. 
Therefore Sumer and Susa both shared in this significant discovery, 
however much the respective scripts may have differed in their picto- 
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graphic signs. In fact the proto-Elamite script remained in MSt until the 
Sargonic Dynasty of Agade.^* 

From the Early Dynastic peiiod in Sumer a fairly uniform culture 
seems to have persisted in the Zagros mountains from Susa to Giyan, the 
divergencies being most marked in the north and south* That Dynastic 
influences predominated scarcely can be doubted^ and in the Musyan 
area on the Mesopotamian border the tombs and their contents con¬ 
form to Sumerian types in relation to the royal cultus. Indeed, in both 
regions the divine kingship seems to have become an established 
institution, and by providing a unifying d>Tianiic it tended to produce 
a common culture pattem which found expression in similar techniques 
as well as in ritual and social organizations. In which of the two areas 
the dynasty first arose is a matter of conjecture. 

The Iranian highlands geographically represent the natural position 
for a common home of the whole range of cultural achievements in the 
Ancient East in the fourth millennium bc. If it was the source of the 
first civilization of Elam it may well have been the centre from which 
similar movements and influences radiated across the Zagros mountains 
into Mesopotamia, through Baluchistan and the Himalayas to India, 
and over the Mongolian plain to North and West China, where traces 
of an identical ancient agricultural culture have been detected. In wes- 
tern Turkistan at Anau, east of the Caspian Sea, the series ofsettlcmcnts 
unearthed by Pumpelly in 1904 have revealed further evidence of an¬ 
other outpost of the same civilization on the alluvial land of Transcaspia, 
while in Baluchistan Indian pottery has been found in association with 
wares having Persian affinities* There, despite local peculiarities, the 
same broad disdnedon recurs bctw'cen buff wares in the south and'cast 
and red ware in the north and west, with corresponding differences 
in the clay figurines,” In form, technique and decoration there are 
striking resemblances to the pottery of the fust period of Hissar in north¬ 
ern Iran, as, for example, in the stylized rendering of animals, 

WESTERN INDIAN CIVILIZATION 

In the present state of the data available it is not possible to determine 
precisely the couree of events in Baluchistan before 3000 bc, but it 
would seem to bc among these small farming communidcs that the 
sources of Indian civilizadon must bc sought. Thus, while Baluchistan 
viUagcs would appear to have behind them the carUer Iranian settle 
ments, such as Sialk and Giyan, they in their turn made their contribu' 
tion to the urban culture of Mohenjo-dato and Chanhu-daro on the 
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Indus and Harappa on the Ravi^ the three great ruined cities of the 
Punjab which Bourishcd in the third millennium ac* These villages 
wcrc^ in fact^ the connecting link between the Indus cividzatioii and 
that of the Fertile Crescent and western Iran* 

In their secluded mountain valleys in Baluchistan they developed 
the local characteristics reflected in their pottery at Quetta, Nal, Kolwa 
and the Zhob valley and at Amru in Sind A* If these tells can be 
described as centres of distinedve ‘cultures*, since the techniques of the 
ware that has been discovered in them do not conform strictly to a 
specific type as in Mesopotamia at Hassuna, Halafand £1 Ubaid, they 
reveal a considerable measure of uniformity* Black on red pottery, for 
instance, predominated in the Zhob valley in the north and black on 
buff at NaJ, Amri, Quetta and KuUi in the south. Therefore, they would 
seem to represent the remains of large settled selTcontained peasant 
communides in which agriculture, pottery^making with the aid of the 
wheel, metallurgy and other crafts flourished, and opened the way for 
commercial intercourse with the cities that were rising in North-west 
India. This is indicated by traces of exchange of goods between the 
villages of Baluchistan and Sind and the towTis of the Indus valley and 
Harappan civilization. 

Tht Harappan civilization 

Since in igaa excavadons were begun hy Rai Bahsdur Daya Ram 
Sahni at Harappa, and by R. D* Baneiji, M* $* Vats, K* N. Dikshit, 
E* Mackay and Sir John Marshall at Mohenjo-daro, four hundred 
miles to the south-west, a remarkably homogeneous urban culture has 
been revealed. Originally it must have occupied a very much larger 
area than cither that of Egypt or Sumer, and a number of sites of large 
towns in the Bahawalpur State await exploration, presupposing a very 
considerable agricultural population and surplus of goods for export and 
exchange. Like the deltas of the Nile and of the Tigris and Euphrates, 
the broad fertile plains of Larkana, between the Indus and the Kohis- 
than or Kirthar hills, depended upon the annual Inundation for their 
irrigation, and in the absence of artificial canals in prehistoric times 
they were subject to extensive floods when the snow at the source of the 
Indus melted rapidly m the summer, or the rainfall was exceptionaJly 
heavy, as it seems to have been on occasions, judging from the elaborate 
drainage systems in the ruined cities. Indeed, at Mohenjo-daro some 
of the buildings iverc raised on platforms and artificial hills, presumably 
to place them out of reach of the flood water* Sind, instead of being the 
desert it has become, before the south-western monsoon shifred cast- 
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wards was a rich grain-growiDg region, and as the records of Alexander 
the Great indicate, in the fourdi century BC it was still a fertile country 
(cf. Strabo XVc* ^3). Here and in the Punjab a complex civilization 
dc\'eloped from the middle of the third miUenniiim ac until it came to 
an end abruptly about a thousand years later {i.c. probably before 
1500BG) never to be resuscitated. While it lasted It was a remarkable 
achievement in urban organization and unification which also allowed 
scope for individualization in its material products and techniques, as is 
shown by its self-conscious ceramic and ghiitic creations. The dries 
probably were unified under a central government with a common 
culture, religion, language and script, which, as will be seen, was 
destined to play an important role in the subsequent development of 
Hindu India and not least of its syncrctistic faith, 

MohfiJo-daTo und Harappa 

The material prosperity with its high standard of comfort was derived 
from farming, manufactures and commerce, and gave rise to a brisk 
and extensive trade with the rest of the centres in the Ancient East. 
The cities were wdl-planned and their construction and activities 
required co-operative effort on the part of their builders and citizens. 
The governors lived in the citadels beneath which at Harappa were 
small working-class dwellings similar to the group of bare red brick 
two-roomed cottages at Mohenjo-daro, each 20 feet by 12 feet inter¬ 
nally, They were devoid of any semblance of ornament and bore every 
indication of a ^udlity^ motive. Arranged in parallel rows along one of 
the many straight streets aligned from east to west, and crossed by others 
at right angles from north to south, the lay-out at Mohenjo-daro 
suggests that it was an industrial dty, likened by Sir John Marshall 
to the ruins of a modem cotton town in Lancashire,^* and by Professor 
Piggott to contemporary coolie-lines,*° a view he thinks which receives 
confrnnation from the more explicit Harappa evidence. 

In the more spacious thoroughfares several wheeled carts drawn by 
oxen (modeb of which have been found in pottery) could pass the 
broadest street so far cleared, since it is over 30 feet wide. The straight 
streets, in fact, seem to have been constructed to facilitate mobility and 
ventilation, the prevailing winds coming from the west to the south. 
Along the main street arc the remains of shops and booths, and at the 
comers of some of the streets buildings with paved floors, having 
deprestions to hold large jars of liquids, have been thought to have 
been restaurants where communal meals were served.*^ Some of the 
houses seem to have been a combination of a shop and a dwelling, 
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While most of the private houses were small there were also larger 
residences grouped round a court^'ard with staircases, bathrooms, 
rubbish-shoots and drains, though very few had fireplaces and lava¬ 
tories* The bathroom generally was situated on the street side to 
facilitate the removal of the water, and when latrines w ere provided 
they were added between the bath and the street walL In addition to 
these private bathrooms, to the west of the highest mound, now 
surmounted by a small Buddhist stupa and monastery, a great bath was 
the most imposing structure of all the excavations at Mohenjo-dam, 
described by Sir John Marshall as ‘a vast hydropathic establishment^'^ 
consisting of a large swimming badi in an open quadrangle b^t of 
burnt brick entered by a staircase. To the north arc the remains of small 
bathrooms with paved floors and a stainvay leading presumably to an 
upper storey, containing, it is thought, the cells of the priests engaged 
in a water cult of which the great bath was the central sanctuary* Here 
it would seem is the prototype of the ritual bathing which became such a 
prominent feature in the sacred streams in Vedic India and in modem 


Hinduism* ^ or* 

To the south of the stupa mound stood a spacious haU some Icct 

square, with paved aisles and unpaved strips about sj wide be^een 
them which Marshall believes contained stone benches comparable to 
those on which Buddhist monks sat in their rock-cut temples* If this 
interpretation is correct the budding must have been i^d for reUgio^ 
gatherings, but in contrast to most setdements of this nature m the 
Ancient Near East, there b no conclusive evidence oftcmplcs or palaces. 
The great bath b the most imposing structure in the city, and there is a 
large straggling edifice which may have been the governor s residence 
and adminbtrative centre. Some of the other more pretentious erecnom 
may have been shrines of the Great Mother, though th^ cannot 
detected with any degree of certainty in the rums today, notwith¬ 
standing the abundant evidence of the cult in the terracotta figurines 

Anri 

Before it was establbhed in its Indian area of charactemadon the 
civillaation had a long period of development behind it m westem 
Asia. If in Sind and the Punjab it was stadc. It was superior in urban 
organlaation to that in Sumer and Elam. In the lowest levek at 
Mohenjo-daro bronze and copper have been found without any 
indication of a Neolithic substratum. Therefore, if it became deeply 
rooted in Indian soil, pre-Ary^ and non-Ar>'aii, its cradicland lay 
elsewhere. The convergence of the three great civi zatiom o 
Ancient East—those of Elam, Mesopotamia and North-west India-^m 
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the third mUkntuum bc suggests that they were differentiated from a 
common stocky the origins of which would be expected to be situated 
somewhere betw'een Sumer and India. Ultimately the source of the 
Indus-Harappan culture could hardly have been other than the Fertile 
Crescent and the Iranian highlandsj and it was apparently merchants 
of the KuUi culture In southern Baluchistan who fostered commercial 
reladons with Sumer^^ until by Z500 BC an independent static civilixa- 
tioQ had been established in the Indus cides which continued with little 
or no change tindl, in the middle of the second miUennium before 
1500 BC, they irert deserted and left in ruins. 

THE VALIEY OF THE NILE 

At the western extremity of the Fertile Crescent, although the Delta 
of the Nile resembled southern Mesopotamia \vith its marshes and 
Jungle-iikc swamps of papyrus and forest of reeds, the annual inundation 
of the valley at regular intervab was iu marked contrast to the un¬ 
predictable behaviour of the Tigris and Euphrates, in Egypt the higher 
fertile ridges on the bants of the Nile built up by the deposits of silt 
attracted settlers not later than 5000 bc who, like the dwellers in 
Mesopotamiaj engaged in primitive forms of agriculture and erected 
settlements at Dcir Tasa and other sites on the more habitable spurs of 
the desert near the cast bank of the Nik in Middle Egypt. Here Dr 
Brunton claims to have detected a less dc\'elopcd semi-nomadic cultural 
phase known as Tasian, in which hunting and fishing wttc combined 
with the cultivation of emmer wheat and barley, though they did not 
live in a settled tommunity.^^ They were, he thinks, contemporary 
with a very early group of people at Mcrimdc Bcnisalame, w est of the 
Rosetta branch of the Nile, who had hardly emerged from Mesolithic 
condidons. About this, however, there is some doubt, as the Tasian 
graves w^ere found in the same cemeteries as those of the more settled 
agricultural Badarians who were in a Chakolithic state of culture. 

T/u Badtuiari and Amraiianprehistoric culture 

The settlers at Badari, twenty miles south of AsvTit on the east bank 
of the Nile, were so w edded to the soil that they made mud-lined storage 
bins for the emmer wheat they cultivated, and they may have tried to 
drain the swampy banks of the river to increase the productivity of the 
parched ground in the immediate neighbourhood of their settlements, 
mile they engaged extensively in hunting and fishing they also 
domesticated cattfc and sheep and apparently carried on a brisk trade 
with their ncighbonrs. They clothed themselves in skim and cloth of 
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vegetable 6brCi painted their eyes vdxh malachite, ornamented them¬ 
selves with quartz beads, ivory combs and necklaces of shells from the 
Red Sea, and buried their dead, similarly adorned, in smaJl and 
scattered groups dug in the soft sandy gravel or limestone detritus on the 
spur of the desert.** 

In the First Predynastic or Amradan culture of Upper Egiqjt, 
Gctulan or Libyan strains from the margins of the desert began to be 
apparent in the latter part of the fifth miUennium, or soon after 4000 EC. 
This mixed population lived a composite life in \illages composed of 
round huts on the fertile banks of the Nile, culdvating their crops and 
tending their flocks and herds, though still engaging in hunting and 
fishing. As they had animal clan symbols they may have been organized 
on a totemic basis. There is, m fact, good reason to suppose that in 
Predynastic rimes Egypt was divided into *nomcs’ or ‘counties*, each 
of which had a sacred animal as its supernatural ally and with which 
the group regarded itself as m rapport, very much as in primitive society 
today where this socio-rcliglous organization prevails. The Badatian 
industries sdll flourished, but copper was more extensively used for 
tool-making. The reeds which grew in the swamps w^ere plaited Into 
boots, mats and baskets, and the Nile mud was utilized in making pots, 
plates and dishes, though the technique and design hardly compares 
favourably with the best Badarian ware. Malachite was still used for 
painting the eyes, the body was tattooed, and necklaces adorned the 
deadjust as they were worn as amulets by the living. 

The Ger^ean period 

In the fourth millennium in the Gerzean or Naqada II Middle Pre¬ 
dynastic period, Asiatic influences began to make their way in Lower 
Egypt and gave rise to a more advanced metallurgy in copper, new 
types of vases, weapons, ornaments and painted pottery designs. There 
were also changes in dress and in toilet articles in funerary furniture 
in the graves. Villages became larger and the administration centralized 
as they developed into towns Uke Hierakonpolis, Abydos and Naqada. 
The increase In the population led to the cutting of irrigation canais 
involving a very heavy drain on the available manpower. The person 
responsible for carrying out this very essential and enterprising work 
no doubt acquired immense power and prestige, and eventually in ail 
probability a divine status. In addition to having been a great benefactor 
he Was in a position to regulate and cut off the water supplies which 
vvould have far-reaching effects on the towns, villages and the crops. 
Not only would he be able to impose a tariff on aU who used the canals. 
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but in course of time he might easily rise to the dignity of a local chiefs 
tain* It would then only remain for the small states or nomes to be 
consolidated into a province for the most powerful of these irrigadon- 
chiefs to attain sovereignty over the whole district. Then the way would 
be open for the establishment of the union of the ‘Two Lands’ of Upper 
and Lower Egypt under a single ruler. Therefore it is significant that 
in a very early representation of a Pharaoh the king is depicted In the 
act of inaugurating an irrigation canal with a hoc.** 

The Djnastk ptriod 

Be this as it may^ the unificadon is held to have been effected towards 
the end of the fourth millennium when the traditional founder of the 
Eg^'pdan dynasty» Mencs* having become idendhed with Horus, the 
god of the Falcon clan, is alleged to have conquered the Delta and set 
up a single line of kings a centralized administradon* That the 
Nile valley for some considerable time had been the scene of internal 
strife and foreign invasions is shown by the designs on the Predynasde 
ivories, as, for example, on the Gebd el-Arak knife-handle where a 
battle is displayed in which Nilotic papyrus boats are engaged in an 
acdon with vessels having Mesopotamian features, and on the reverse 
side a hero, clad in a Sumerian or Semidc garment and cap, is standing 
in Mesopotamian fashion above two dogs (Figs, i, 

In the reproducrion of this scene on the walls of a tomb at Hierakon- 
poUs, the Predynasde centre of the Uorus cult and of the Falcon clan 
in Upper Egypt, the victory of the southern nomes over the northern 
dans and foreigners was commemorated and amplified in a series of 
portrayals on palettes and mace-heads.*® On the palette of Nar-Mtr, 
Menes is represented attended by a sandal-bearer inspecting the bodies 
of his northern enemies who had been slain in the battle, while the 
falcon has seized a semi-human figure symbolic of Lower Egypt, Above 
arc the heads of Hathor the cow-goddess, typifying apparendy the 
union of the Two Lands (Fig. 4). The conquest of the north is further 
illustrated on the great mace-heads of Hierakonpolis in the Ashmolcan 
Museum in Oxford, where the king is shown seated on a throne in a 
shrine approached by nine steps and wearing the white crown of Upper 
Egypt and a long robe, and holding in his hand a scourge.*® Thus, he 15 
identified with the god as the living Horus, in which capacity he has 
conquered the nomes of Lower Egypt and their foreign allies. More¬ 
over, he is depicted inaugurating ceremonially ah irrigation canal by 
cutting the first sod to symbolize hjs bestowal of beneficence on the 
soil (Fig* 3), while the combinadon of the White Crown of Upper 
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Egypt and the R«d Crown of the north on two sides of a large palette*® 
shows that his sovereignty over the endre country was an accomplished 
fact. 

The Homs symbol of the Pharaoh being the nar-fish, his name has 
been read as Nar-Mcr» It was cither this king^ or one Aha, whose name 
occurs on a very early tomb at Nagada and at Abydos, who has 
been equated with the traditional Menes, though he may have been the 
personification in a single individual of the conquest of Lower Eg>'pt 
by the Horus clans in the north. When the *Two Lands^ were united 
as a single nation under one ruler, the Pharaoh attained divine status 
as the incarnation of the Falcon-Sky-God Horus* and subsequently by 
the Fifth Dynasty (r, 2500 bc) be had acquired a filial relationship with 
the Sun-god Re under the influence of the HcliopoHtan priesthoods 
Once this was accomplished the dciBcation of the occupant of the 
throne became the unifying dynamic and cohesive centre of the nation* 
giving to Egypt its remarkable stabUiiy. 

As Dr Jacobsen has pointed out, in the Nile valley civilization arose 
in ‘a compact country where village lay reassuringly close to village, 
the whole ringed round and isolated by protecting mountain bamcrs\ 
Over this sheltered world passed every day a dependable, never-failing 
sun, calhng Egj'pt back to life and activity after the darkness of night ] 
here arose every year the trusty Nile to fertilize and revivify the Egyptian 
soil. It is almost as though Nature had dchbcratcly restrained herself, 
as though she had set this secure valley apart so that man could disport 
himself unhindered.*' Into this situation the monarchy with its divine 
foundations and significance htted perfectly as the consolidating centre 
of a static order., In Mesopolamia, on the other hand, the prevaihng 
conditions were those of uncertainty. Unlike the Nile, the Tigris and 
Euphrates are unpredictable in their rise and fall, and floods have 
always been a terrifying menace rather than a beneficent inundation* 
NevcrthelesB, although the dwellers in Mesopotamia viewed the cosmos 
with misgivings and were alive to the v^anes of Nature, as early as the 
fifth rmllcnnium BC they set to work to conquer their environment and 
cultivate their soil in the sw'eat of their brow. Their vitality w^as such 
that it stimulated to ev^en greater efforts the vigorous civilization of 
Egypt in the proto-dynastic phase of its remarkable development 
(c. 3900-2700 bc).** 

ASIA MINOR 

Ths HittUis and tke Humans 

By two routes the oriental civilizations converged upon the eastern 
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Mediterranean. The first and earliest way was by sea from Egypt; the 
second by land through Asia Minor from Mesopotamia and Iran. 
Thus, the Aegean islands on the one hand and the peninsula of Asia 
Minor on the other became the connecting links between Asia and 
Europe. On the high plateau which rises from the Aegean coast in the 
west to the mountains of .Armenia in the east in ‘the Land of Hatti* 
to the north-east of Anatolia, the Hittite Empire fiounshed in the 
second millennium bc within the circuit of the Halys River (Kizil 
Irmak), where its capital at Boghazkdy stands. In the Middle Bronze 
Age the pre-Hittite Anatolian princes had established a stable cuiliza- 
rion in this mountain stronghold, and recent excavations in 1954 and 
1956 at Kultepc (Kanesh) near Kayseri have brought to light public 
buildings in one of which was an inscription on a bronze spearhead 
bearing the words ‘Palace of Anittas, the King’. His name occun on 
three tablets in cuneiform Hittite as a historical character who con¬ 
trolled apparently the greater part of the plateau shortly before it was 
absorbed into the Hittite kingdom, residing himself at Kussara. From 
him the royal Hittite line may have descended, though in fact it was 
fi-om the ancient ruler Labamas that the Hittite kings traced their 
lineage.” Ass>'rian merchants having forced their way into the Ana¬ 
tolian plateau at the end of the third millennium bc and united under 
one rule the small principalities, the way was opened for the rise of the 
dynasty of Labarnas, an early Hittite king who claimed to have 
conquered and destroyed Arzawa, the administrative centre of the 
earlier sUte. By about 1380 bc the kingdom had been established by 
Suppiluliumas, King of Hatti, who conquered and incorporated into his 
empire the Mesopotamian kingdoms of Mitanni and the Hussilands, and 
sent armies into S>Tia and Palestine, making Lebanon his frontier 
(c. 1370 bc). 

In the second half of the third millennium bc the Hurrians (the 
biblical Horites), an Armenoid people who spread gradually south¬ 
wards and westwards from their cradleland in the mountainous region 
south of the Caucasus, made their first appearance in history about 
2400 BC in the Zagros area. From the Kurdish mountains they swarmed 
into northern Mesopotamia east of the Tigris, and during the second 
millennium bc they became a dominant element throughout the Middle 
East. Adopung the principal gods and the myths of the Sumero- 
Akkadians which they combined with their own pantheon and its 
mythology, they produced a great number of ritual texts in the clay 
tablets that have been recovered from Boghazkdy, Tell Hariri (th^ 
ancient Mari) on the Middle Euphrates, Ras Sh^ra in Syria and 
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Mitanni, dating from about 2400 to 1500 bc. At Nuzi near Kirkuk in 
eastern Mesopotamia thousands of these tablets belonging mainly to 
the fifteenth century bc have been found, written by Hurrian scribes 
in the Babylonian language but including numerous Hurrian words. 
As the texts are largely of a religious character, their decipherment has 
been of the greatest value for the study of Near Eastern religion, as 
well as for the information they give about the life and transactions of 
the people.** A letter from the king of Mitanni, Tushratta, to the 
Egyptian Pharaoh Amenhotep III about 1400 bc, discovered at Tell 
el .Amama, is of particular value for transliteration owing to its sUtc 
of preservation.** 

It is only in recent years that the full sigmficance of Hurrian and 
Hittite culture and religion has become apparent, as a result of the 
recovery and decipherment of these important inscriptions and texts 
^vritten in this particular form of cuneiform script firom 2400 to 1100 
bc. Hrozny led the way by publishing the first attempt at a Hittite 
grammar in I9i5« Although this was not an outstanding success it has 
now become possible to translate a very considerable number of tablets 
which have thrown much light upon the life and beliefs of this syn- 
cretistic Anatolian civilization occupying a key position in Asia Minor. 
Thus, it is now apparent from the Cappadocian tablets that fitim the 
beginning of the second millennium bc until about 1200 bc the Hittites 
and the Hurrians constituted the dominant influence in the region. 
Under Mursilis I the Hittite kingdom expanded to North Syria and 
Babylon, probably about 1600 bc. Aleppo was captured and the 
Amorite kingdom subdued. This brought the Pint Dynasty to an end, 
but it was only a temporary occupation of southern Mesopotamia, the 
Hurrians soon gaining control. About 1520 bc Telipinu, who had 
usurped the throne, recovered Hittite domination in Asia Minor, con¬ 
solidating the Hittite state and keeping the invaders at bay to the north 
and east of the capital. But no attempt was made to reconquer Syria, 
and a treaty was concluded with \litannia, which under the leadership 
of an Indo-European d^masty had risen to supremacy in western Asia in 
the fifteenth century. In 1380 bc, however, when SuppiluUumas came to 
the throne, Hittite control over Aleppo, Carchemish and other cities in 
northern Syria w’as established, Mitanm was reduced to a tributary 
state, and the tablets discovered at Tell el Amarna in Middle Egypt 
from the palace of Amenhotep IV (Ikhnaton) inscribed in Akkadian 
cuneiform reveal that it was the dominant influence in the fourteenth 
century. With the revival of Egyptian power in the Nineteenth Dynasty 
Egyptian sovereignty over Syria was restored, and although a concordat 
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was established between the tvso nations, effected by the customary 
royal marriage, barbarian invasions in which the Phry'gians may have 
played an important part suddenly brought the Hittitc Empire to an 
end about 1230 

Ugarii-Ros Shamra 

Meanwhile in Syria and Palestine where, as we have seen, a Neolithic 
agricultural civilization arose at Jericho perhaps as early as ycMxi bc, 
the cultural movemen ts of the Chakolithic period and the Bronze Age 
were adapted to local conditions. In North S>Tia, being on the great 
land route from Asia to Egypt, the painted pottery associated with 
TcU Halaf and all that this signified, Qourished in the highlands as 
well as in the Jordan valley and in Transjordan.** Imperceptibly the 
ChalcoLithic passed into the Early Bronze Age in the third milletimum 
BG, and in such centres as Megiddo, Beth Shan, Khirbet Kcrak (Beth 
Verah) near Tiberias, Jericho, Razor, By bios and elsewhere, a high 
level was attained in these strategic sites by their mainly Amoritc 
inhabitants. It was these western Semites who were largely responsible 
for the collapse of the Babylonian Empire in the Middle Bronze Age 
about I Boo BG, and from the vast coUection of clay tablets written in 
cuneiform script recently recovered from their capital Mari on the 
Middle Euphrates, numbering some twenty thousand, we are left in 
no doubt about their importance, cultural achievements, and elaborate 
civic administration.®^ 

About this time many languages were written down in cuneiform 
characters, which originated in Mesopotamia and w^rc employed to 
inscribe Ganaanite, Phoenician and early Hebrew as well as Hurrian, 
Hittitc and Akkadian. Thus, at Ras Shamra, the site of the ancient 
Ugarit on the northern coast of Syria near the modem town of Latakia, 
a north Ganaanite script and literature, written in a previously unknown 
archaic cuneiform alphabet, have come to light since 1929 and been 
deciphered. In feet two languages are represented on these tablets, 
the one an ancient Ganaanite dialect akin to very early Hebrew, the 
other a Hurrian dialect. Both of them date from about the fifteenth and 
early fourteenth centuries BC and are mainly concerned with three 
mythological epics connected with the death and resurrection of the 
vegetation god Alcyan-Baal, the legend of Keret, a demi-god, and the 
heroic figure Dancl (Daitiel). At present the texts arc too fragmentary 
and the decipherment too incomplete to be able to arrive at very 
definite conclusions about the precise details of their contents. But it 
is dear, nevertheless, that early Ganaanite myth and ritual conformed 
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in general outHne and basic structure to that of the rest of the Near 
East, despite local variations as elsewhere,** 

Like the Babylonian tablets those of Ugarit appear to be part of the 
archives of the local temple, ha\'ii!g been housed In a building situated 
between the two great temples in the city, one dedicated to Baal, the 
other to Dagon. Variant examples of the same Semitic alphabet script 
have been found at Beth Shemesh and Mount Tabor. This Canaanite- 
Hurrian dialectal adaptation of cuneiform being mainly suitable for use 
on day tablets, it was of short duration, because in Palestine writing 
’ivith ink or incised on parchment, papyrus or potsherds was adopted 
by the Hebrews from the ninth and eighth centuries bc, as is shown by 
the ostraca recovered from Samaria which Aibnght dates in the rdgu of 
Jeroboam II in the first quarter of the eighth century and by the 
large collection of ‘letters' written on potsherds found at Lachish m 
^ 935 > recording a correspondence in Hebrew writing in the ancient 
Phoenician script between a certain Hoshaiab to a high commanding 
oiheer Jaosh, when Nebuchadnezzar w'as about to besiege the city m 
588 BC,"The earliest inscriptions in Phoeiudan-Hcbrcw go back to the 
ninth century bc, in that on the Moabite Stone discovered in 186S, and 
to about 11 DO BC on the sarcophagus of Ahirani of Byblos* 

The Hebrews in PitUstine 

It W'as not, in fact, until the beginning of the Early Irou Age (r. 1200-900 
bc) that the traditional Hebrew invasion of Palestine began, and it is 
by no means easy to determine the historical situation that hes behind 
the Israelite tradition prcsenp'cd in the Old Testament narrarives. That 
nomadic tribes entered Palestine from north-westem Mesopotamia is 
supported by the course of events there in the third rEiilleniiium bc 
and at the beginning of the second Tnillennium, as described in the Mari 
tablets, though there is no archaeological confirmation of the alleged 
Abrahamic migration from Ur to Harran, sixty miles w'cst of Tell 
Halaf (Gen. xi, 28-30; xil, 1-3; ^dv, 13; xv, 7), If, however, the story 
has a historical foundation, the destruction of Ur by the Elamites 
about 1950 BC w ould afford an exceUent reason for the dep^urc of the 
Hebrew ancestors to the safer and flourishing city (Harran) in the north¬ 
west. Below it in the Balikh valley, Nahor, the traditional home of 
Rebekah, often occurs in the Mari documents as Nakhur, and like 
Harran it w'as ruled by Amoritc princes,*^ 

Whether the ancient Hebrews are to be cquat^ with a widely 
dispersed people in Mesopotamia designated Habiru in inscriptions 
from the time of Rim-Sin, from whom Hammurabi wrested the mastery 
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of Sumer, is still in debate. The name in cuneiform in the various docu¬ 
ments in which it occurs (Babylonian, Nuzian, Hittite and Amama) 
from the nineteenth to the fourteenth centuries bc, is difficult to deter¬ 
mine at ^1 precisely, except that it was appUed to intruders and raiders 
and outsiders, but linguisdcally and phonetically it would seem to bc 
identical with Hebrew’.** If the equation is correct the ancestral 
Hebrews may be regarded as a'group within this widely dispersed 
nomadic composite ^plc, roving about with their flocks and herds 
between Mesopotamia and Syria from 1720 to 1570 bc in the wake of 
the Hyksos infiltrations from the north, while others remained in 
Palestine." 

Unquestionably the traditional account of the events and incidents 
in the quasi-legendary patriarchal period in the book of Genesis, and 
the final Hebrew settlement in Palestine in and after the middle of 
the second millcnniuin bc, is largely mythical. Nevertheless, behind 
and within the actiological stories there lies a hard core of fact, however 
much it may have been distorted by and embellished with legendary 
intcrprctadons in terms of later rcUgious beliefs and practices of 
ethnological situations, and of place-names and sacred sites When 
due aUowancc has been made for all this romanticism, and for the 
absence of an agreed chronology concerning the Hebrew tribes* 
entrance and exodus from the Nile vaUey, it seems reasonably certain 
that the migrauon bore some relation to the movement into the north- 
extern Delta of the heterogeneous coUection of Asiatics called the 
Hyksos, with their horses and chariots. This occurred about 1720 bc 
and their n*gime continued until the rise of the New Kingdom in 

1570 BC. 


The obvious time for the Hebrew sojourn would be durine their 
occupanon, in view of their ethnological affiniUes, and for the chanite 
in the fortunes of the dweUers in Goshen to be explained as a result a 
new bng arising ‘who knew not Joseph* (Exod. i, 8). But the equation 
ot the Pharaoh of the oppression with Ahmose I of Thebes who 
«peUed the Hyksos in the Seventeenth Dynasty, and his successon the 
Thutinoses, in the great Eighteenth Dynasty (r. 1546-1450 bc), confficts 
with the statement in the Bible that the IsraeUte slaves were assigned 
the task of building the store-cities Pithom and Rameses.** This wemW 
^m to make Rame^ II (r. .299-1232 bc) the oppressor rather than 
I^m^ I and the •Hiutmoses, and to suggest that the Exodus was 
effected at the accession of Merenptah (r. 1232-122. bc) who we know 
from a stele discovered in Thebes in 1896 had to ouell . 1 • 

Palestine.” On this interpretation of the event, which hTcu’the 
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field, the enslavement coincided with the extensive building operations 
in the Delta in the second half of the thirteenth century, more than two 
hundred years after the dating of those who assigned the Exodus to the 
accession of Amenhotep II in 1477, notwithstanding the fact that this 
earlier dating seemed to confirm the biblical chronology of i. Kings 
vi. I alleging that the building of the temple of Solomon was begun 
480 years aAer the Exodus.** 

From these conflicting conjectures it is clear that the problem is 
one of such complexity that no simple solution is possible. Indeed, as 
Professor Rowley says, there is no feature of the reconstruction of the 
date of the Exodus, the route followed to the Holy Mountain, its 
location, the duration of the sojourn in the desert, or which among the 
Hebrew tribes were involved in the conquest of Palestine, that has not 
been challenged in recent years.*’ So far as the Exodus is concerned, 
every theory' encounters almost insuperable difficulties in trying to 
reconcile the biblical traditions with the archaeological data, yet the 
sojourn in Egypt and the eventual escape are so vital a part of Israelite 
historical tradition that they cannot be lighdy eliminated. Similarly, 
the date and details of the conquest and occupation of Palestine are 
very obscure, and we cannot be sure who the Hyksos really were, or 
what exaedy was their reladon to and wth the Hebrews. The narradv'es 
for the most part have assumed the form of acdological myths drawn up 
to explain or give a reason for the events described and separated from 
the actual occurrences by not less than five hundred years, when the 
documents in their present form were first compiled between 850 and 
750 Bc. But, nev'ertheless, they are based on historical situadons, 
outstanding personalides and significant events, which have become an 
integral part of the nadonal history in its religious setdng. Some of the 
complicadons may have arisen from there having been more than one 
entry of the tribes into Palesdne, perhaps those claiming descent from 
Joseph having migrated into Egypt while the rest remained in Canaan. 

In the book of Joshua the conquest of Palesdne was represented by 
the writers and editors in the southern kingdom of Judah as a single 
event under the leadership of Joshua, the successor of Moses. The 
campaign, according to this account, was as ruthless as it was complete 
in the exterminadon of the indigenous Canaamte populadon, and the 
enslavement of all the other peoples in the land. The compilers of this 
narradve, under the influence of the Deuteronomic contendon of the 
absolute dominadon of the chosen nadon by divine decree,** made the 
invasion a triumphant march to total victory, largely in the form of 
aeiiological stories.** This, however, is not confirmed by the record 
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in the book of Judges or by the extra-biblical evidence. In fact tht 
penetration of the invading nomadic tribes was a very gradual process 
resulting in a fusion which produced a composite culture and cultus* 

The part played by Joshua in the conquest of Canaan is very difhcult 
to determine, in view of the uncertainty about the date of the capture 
of Jericho and whether or not it can be attributed to his efforts. The 
biblical story has so many legendary elements, and despite the conjec¬ 
ture of Garstang,^^ the excavations have thrown no light on the alleged 
destruction of the city by the Israelites, as the Middle Bronze Age 
defences have not survived,Moreover, if Miss Kenyon is correct in 
placing the destruction of the city by the Israelites in die third quarter 
of the fourteenth century BC, it cannot be equated with either the later 
or the earlier dating for their entry into PaJcstinCni 

Similarly, no historical connexion can be established between the 
Hebrew invasion under Joshua and the inroads of the Habiru in the 
south and the tribes called Sa-Gaz coming from the north, as Garstang 
and others have contended**® The troubled situation in Palestine 
described in the Amarna Letters in the first half of the fourteenth 
century bg cannot be regarded as reflecting the condition portrayed 
in the books of Joshua and Judges, as has been supposed. Apart from 
the problem of chronolog>', the insurrections to which reference wjns 
made in these documents were minor maraudings in which particular 
towns or territories were involved, requiring only very small forces of 
up to fifry men to suppress.*® The names of the kings mentioned in the 
biblical narratives {e,g. Adonibezek, Haram, and Jabin) are also very 
different from those in the Amarna texts (c.g. Abdl-hiba, Yapahi and 
Abdi-drshi), It seems, therefore, that the Amarna Age can be dismissed 
as the setting of the conquest, in spite of the attempts of jMbright 
and Meek to connect some of the incidents in the Israelite settlement 
with this period.** 

So far as the historical campaigns of Joshua are concerned, they 
appear to have been confined mainly to the central highlands where his 
own tribe of Ephraim was located, and whither he may have led the 
Joseph tribes across the Jordan. WTicther or not he attacked and 
destroyed Jericho, he would seem to have functioned on the ridge 
north-east of Mkpah on which Bethel and tltc enigmatical Ai were 
situated.** As Ai was already in mins the story of its capture and the 
Akan incident may have been transferred to Joshua and interpreted in 
relation to his campaign as a sequel to the miraculous destruction of 
Jericho, unless M was confused with Bethel, the fall of which occurred 
probably in the first half of the thirteenth century bc. Lachish was cap- 
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turcd later in this century,•• and while there are references in the 
Amama Letters to the city giving help to the Habiru, the first mention 
of its destruction is in the Jwhua narrative. Therefore, although behind 
the biblical tradition in its composite form there lies a background of 
historical fact, the correlation with the archaeological c\idcncc again 
is beset with almost insuperable difficulties, because the account of the 
events leading up to and culminating in the invasion of Canaan has 
been so drastically transformed and recast to serve the purposes of later 
theological interpretation. 


Nevertheless, the settlement of the tribes in the fertile oasis of the 
Jordan was accomplished at the begfinning of the Iron Age (1200-900 
Bc) at a time when Egypt, Babylonia and Anatolia were in a state of 
temporary decline, and the Eastern Mediterranean littoral was being 
subjected to constant attack by the raiding people of the sea the 
Philistines—perhaps of Cretan origin. The subsequent history of Israel 
and Judah reflects the vicissitudes of this part of the Near East under the 
domination of the reviving rival empires of Mesopotamia and Egypt 
in Iron Age II (900-650 bc), until at the end of the Exile of the southern 
kingdom of Judah, the Neo-Babylonian Empire was brought to an end 
by Cyrus the Persian after the fall of Babylon in 539 ®c. If the con¬ 
queror attributed his victory to the god of the city, Marduk, the Hebrew 
prophet commonly called the Deutcro-Isaiah did not hesitate to regard 
C^Tus as the anointed instrument of Yahweh,*’ raised up to bring about 
the restoration of the exiled Jews to their own land and the establish¬ 
ment of the post-exilic community in and around Jerusalem. Thus, by 
restoring Israel to Palestine, the Persians were instrumental in prese^- 
ing and transmitting the great legacy of religious thought and practice 
which Judaism bestowed upon the Graeco-Roman world and Western 
civilization. 


THE EASTERN MEDITERRANEAN 

Aegean civilization 

Before they settled in their respective cradlelands, the Hebrews and the 
Iranians were both descended from nomadic shepherd ancestors who 
drove their flocks and herds from pasture to pasture, the Hebrews 
making their way into Palestine on the western edge of the desert, the 
Iranians to the plateau on its eastern border. From the same great 
reservoirs of unsettled populations in the Near East continually leaving 
the grasslands on the margin of the desert in search of a settled abode, 
came the Indo-Europeans speaking one and the same Aryan language 
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from which were descended the Ladn^ Sanskrit, Celtic and Teutonic 
tongues. It w'ould appear that their original home was on the steppe in 
the region east and north-east of the Caspian Sea, whence the western 
section was dispersed through southern Russia and along the Danube 
until eventually;, about 2000 hc, some of them reached the pastures of 
Thessaly from the Balkans. The eastern tribes having pastured their 
herds among the earliest agriculturisEs on the steppes and the lands 
eastwards to the Caspian Sea, exercised pressure in Mesopotamia, and 
the entire northern boundary of the Fertile Crescent, early in the second 
millennium. A new dynasty w^as established under the Kassites from the 
eastern mountains w'hose rulers had Indo-European names, as was also 
the case among the influential rulers in Mitanm at the head of the 
Khabur river, who dominated western jVsia for a time, and about 
1380 EC concluded a treaty with the Hittite kingSuppiluliumas Hiititc. 
Inscriptions and documents, in fact, indicate Aryan literary influences 
in Anatolia soon after the beginning of the second millennium BC. 

In its south-western diHiision the Indo-European group of languages 
moved over the steppes and plains of Europe and towards the Medi¬ 
terranean, cutting across the earlier route from Anatolia to Greece and 
Italy, and coinciding with the advances of the Chalcolithic warrior 
cultures with their battle-axes, corded pottery and single graves. Those 
who spoke these Aryan dialects had behind them the impact of Near 
Eastern influences which they imposed on the indigenous cultures they 
encountered and dominated, notably in south-eastern and in central 
Europe* 

Greece, therefore, being closer than anyw-herc else in the Aegean 
to the Nile Valley, the Levant and the cradles of Neolithic farming 
communities in the Fertile Crescent, was where this process of adapta¬ 
tion was most likely to occur* Linked to the Anatolian massif hy "island 
chains’, it was the natural route across the plateau from central and 
western Asia,** just as the Danube was the natural corridor for the 
diffusion of culture from the region around the Black Sea and the 
Balkans to Central Europe. In the south the Mediterranean was the 
channel along which in the closing years of the third millennium bc 
maritime trade and its associated influences, spiritual and material 
passed from Egypt and western Asia by w ay of Cyprus^ Crete and the 
Cyclades to the Aegean, southern Italy, Malta and the Iberian coast 
and its islands. Indeed, the Aegean world from cast Crete to western 
Greece, where the impact was most strongly felt, was *a sort of cnltural 
confederacy, bound together in a growing intercourse by maritime 
trade^ w 4 th a unity in religious ideas no less than in material culture <• 
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Thi Minoan-Mycaiaean civilization 

When the Indo-Europeans reached the pastures of Thessaly from 
southern Russia and the Balkans about 2000 bc and settled under the 
shadow of Mount Olympus, they brought with them their own sacred 
traditions and the gods whom they installed on the misty Olympian 
heights under the leadership of Zeus. Having taken up their abode on 
the peninsula, they encountered the earlier inhabitants who had long 
been established not only in Greece but throughout the Aegean and its 
islands in the eastern Mediterranean. 

Crete with its succession of winds and currents making it accessible 
from the Delta of the Nile and Syria as well as from the Anatolian 
mainland and Cilicia, had become the natural centre of ne\>' cultural 
influences since late Neolithic times, when the impact on the indigenous 
substratum gave rise to a new civilization, known as Minoan, about 
3000 BC. It was this which Sir .Arthur Evans displayed in all its magni¬ 
ficence when in 1900 he began the s>'stematic excavation of the Palace 
of Minos at Knossos on the northern coast of the island.*® Inland from 
the southern shore stood a second palace at Phaestos. These have been 
described, not very aptly, respectively as ‘the Windsor and Balmoral of a 
Cretan potentate*, since in fact they were the sacred and administrative 
centres of priest-kings, ruling city-states and engaged in extensive 
commercial enterprises, whose palaces were equipped with a logia- 
shrine, ceremonial double axes, baetyls, doves and other emblems of 
the Mother-goddess, and all the outward signs of sacred symbolism 
and regal splendour befitting a divine monarch. 

If at fint the mainland lagged behind the islands, though probably 
less so than was formerly supposed, this was because Crete and the 
Cyclades were in regular communication with Egy^pt, Asia Minor and 
the rest of the Mediterranean from Syria to Sicily, Malta, Sardinia and 
North Africa, while the presence of shells from the Indian Ocean may 
suggest still wider intercourse. But the fleets of Crete and Egypt main¬ 
tained commercial relations with the coast of Greece and by the middle 
of the second millennium bc a new dynasty had come to power in the 
Pcloponnesc, and massive strongholds arose at Mycenae and Tiryns 
with heavy stone foundadons, walls and gateways (Fig. 63). It now 
appean, however, that the urban dvilizadon, first consummated at 
Mycenae, situated on a direct line of communication between the south¬ 
east and the north-west, although not founded by Minoans, as \vas at 
one time suggested, was in close touch with Crete. This doubtless the 
Indo-European invaders perceived when on reaching the Mycenaean 
region they looked across the waters of the Aegean and saw the white 
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sails of the boats plying their trade cn their lawiiil occasions between 
the islands and the mainland. 

The bearded Mycenaeans^ however^ unlike the clean-shaven Minoan 
princeSj were essentially waTTiorS;^ and their cities were strongly fortified 
and reasonably secure from attack. In Crete, on the other hand, the 
palaces and towns [Knossos, Phacstos, Goumia) were unprotected by 
fortifications and until the second phase of the Late Minoan period 
(r. 1530-1400 Bc) when amour began to appear, there were no indica¬ 
tions of the arts of war* Swords were mainly rapiers;, better adapted to 
fencing than fighting, and beyond putting dow-n piracy, inhercapacity 
of a sea-power Crete was wcU content to keep clear of hostile disputes 
and campaigns among her neighbours and conccniratc upon her 
commercial relations with Asia, Egypt, Libya and the Cyclades. But at 
the beginning of the second half of the second millennium bc, the 
Minoan civilization, having reached its zenith, was suddenly overtaken 
with disaster. The precise cause of the final coilapsc is uncertain. 
Earthquakes may have played some part, but the Mycenaean bid for 
the mastery of the Aegean can hardly be ruled out, since as the rising 
pow'er it was penetrating into regions hitherto regarded as Cretan 
preserves* In any case, the fall of Knossos came in 1400 sc with tragic 
suddenness, and apparently without any assistance from her Egyptian 
ally under Amenhotep 111 * 

Whether or not it was the people called by Homer Acheans who are 
to be identified with the Myccnacans and made responsible for the 
onslaught, the fall of Knossos was a turning point in European Bronze 
Age cKllizalion, establishing Mycenaean supremacy in the Aegean 
against the inroads from the Orient. The triumph, it is true, was short¬ 
lived • Nevertheless, for some two hundred years it endured, extendijng 
iU influence throughout the Pcloponnese, controlling the mountain 
trade-routes leading to the west and north from the cast and the south, 
and engaging in an active overseas expansion which embraced Egypt 
as well as the Aegean islands, Cyprus and the coasts of Palestine and 
Syria. Westwards Sicily and southern Italy became outposts, and from 
Minoan-Myccnaean sources came the cult of the axe that has now been 
detected at Stonehenge and in Brittany. Trade was maintained also with 
Troy and Cilicia, until m the twelfth century peaceful commercial enter¬ 
prise was brought to an end by the Trojan war and the subsequent 
Dorian invasion, shortly before 1100 EC, when Mycenae was destroyed. 

Thus, the Greeks of classical antiquity were of very mixed origin 
pardy Aegean, partly Achaean, partly Dorian, but these question- 
bcggmg designations arc to be interpreted cthnologically and linguisti- 
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cally. That an Indo-European strain was deeply laid in the nation is 
beyond doubt, and gradually a feeling of racial unity was acquired 
among the very diverse group isolated in loosely organized commumries 
in narrow valleys, separated by mountain ranges and long gulfs from 
their neighbours except by sea communications. Protected by these 
natural bamers, they developed a number of small city-states which 
never became united in a single nation or empire as in Egypt, the 
Ferule Crescent and Persia* Each was a sovereign slate in itself and 
developed a rich and varied culture and an intense local patriotism, 
until by the seventh century ec they were conscious of being an entity 
in spite of their composite origin and widespread provenance. There¬ 
fore, just as the Hebrew tribes regarded themselves as the descendants 
of their eponymous ancestor Jacob (Israel), so the Greeks adopted the 
title Hellenes' in the belief that they were descended from a single 
mythical ancestor, Hellen, the son of Deucalion. Those who were not 
Hellenes were ^barbarians', and the remnant of the earlier population 
who spoke their language was Felasgian. 

It is now becoming apparent that the Greek language is older than 
has been generally assumed, since the Linear B simplified script of 
Knossos, recently deciphered by Ventris and Chadwick, has been 
shown to be an early Greek dialect identical with that current in 
Mycenaean Greece* It h suggested, in fact, that Linear B was designated 
for a language which originated in the Aegean and that it represents 
the general idiom of Mycenaean Greece as distinct from the older 
Linear A script, with signs resembling Egyptian hieroglyphs in the 
e^litr Minoan sites in Crete.** Thus, some sLx hundred tablets in 
Linear B were found by Blegen at Pjlos in the Palace of Nestor, a 
Mycenaean building of about izoo bc,** two hundred years after the 
sack of Knossos. Similarly, A. B. Wace has discovered a few more at 
Mycenae dated about 1275 ec.*® If the language was an early form of 
Greek which survived In Arcadia and was taken over by the Achacans 
from the Minoans, as has been suggested, or from Near Eastern sources, 
imperfectly adapted to Greek from the conventions of a very 
different language, Greek must have been in vogue in Crete before the 
destruction of Knotssos. It is possible, indeed, that before the Aegean 
hegemony passed to the mainland it may have been established already 
in the Palace of Minos on the island, coincidiQg with the introduction 
of the Linear B script* 

Achagijns and tfu Dorimi insanon 

1 has long been recognized that before the Dorian invasion from north- 
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central Greece about iioo bc, an Achaean population inhabited the 
Peloponnese and the southern islands, but these browTi-haired 
(Xan^oi) conquerors under their Zeus-bom kings of the Homeric 
tradidon certainly did not introduce the higher civilization into Greece. 
They found the culture already established on the Aegean mainland 
and ruled over the dark-skinned, black-haired people as a feudal 
aristocracy from the fifteenth to the twelfth centuries bc, when the 
Mycenaean Age came to an end. In Greece the Bronze Age culture 
known as HeUadic pursued its own course of development, as did the 
corresponding phases in the Cyclades, where independent commercial 
enterprises established contacts with the Black Sea, southern Russia, 
Italy and Sicily. In Thessaly the earliest pottery was quite distinct from 
that of the Minoan-Cycladic tradition, and although it was copied 
from metal models, metal was not actually in use. It would seem, 
therefore, that the hand-made burnished ware with its basketry designs 
came into the Thessalian plain in the fourth millennium from a region 
in which bronze was known and worked, situated probably in the 
south-east of Europe. 

In Macedonia with its thick forests and cold winters, a NeoUthic 
culture developed having affinities with the second Thessalian period 
The peasants cultivated wheat, millet, and fig-trees, bred sheep, goats, 
catUe and pigs, tilled the land with their ‘shoe-last celts’ (i.e stone 
hoes) and decorated their black polUhed wares with fluting, spirals 
and other geometric patterns. ParaUel to the contemporary Aegean 
migrauon came people from Asia Minor attracted thither by the 
copper, gold and silver ores, though the use of metal was very limited 
m the region. The commercial centre being the second dty of Troy it 
was with this important port occupying a key position on the Hell’cs- 
pont that trade was maintained, rather than with the Aegean. 

In the Middle Macedonian period (c. 2000-1630 bc) AnatoUan in- 
fluencm appear to have ceased, and as the Early Macedonians pene- 
ttated into The^y another wave of people spread rapidly into Greece 
bnnging with them a smooth well-turned wheel-made yeUow or itrev 
pottery with polished surface. As this ware was first discovered 7 t 
Orchomenos in ^tia, the legendary home of the Minyai, it has been 
named Minyan , though it is by no means confined to this area On the 
cont^. It IS a characteristic feature of the Middle HeUadic' neriod 
and '« “"'nod-ate affiniUes are with the Troad. It is possible thaVthesil 
s^alW Mmyans were Indo-Europeans who came from the direcUon 
of northern Iran and by .800 bc had dominated the central and western 
regions of Greece, without making any attempt to destroy the older 
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inhabitants. WTiilc their influence extended to the Peloponncsc, it did 
not eliminate that of Minoan Crete which at Mycenae and elsewhere 
fused with the Helladic culture to produce the composite Minoan- 
Mycenaean civilization of the Middle and Late Bronze Age. 

This in its turn was broken up by the Dorians and their associates 
from the north-west of Greece shortly before i loo bc, who overran the 
whole of the peninsula except Attica and Arcadia. Eventually (i.c. by 
about 900 Bc) it was divided between the Aeolians, who occupied the 
north, the lonians the centre and the Dorians the south, with their new 
city Argos taking the place of Mycenae. The Mycenaean civilization, 
however, survived the onslaught to some extent, partly by fusion of the 
two elements in the population, as in the case of the Canaanites and 
Hebrews in Palestine, and also by penetration to Cyprus and the coast 
of Asia Minor. Thus, the widespread disturbance in the eastern 
Mediterranean in the nvelfth century brought a wave of Aegean settlers 
mto the western half of Cyprus, and introduced a mixed culture in 
which .Mycenaean elements were superimposed on and fused with the 
indigenous tradition. It is now becoming apparent that the Cypriot 
tyllabary was in fact based on a Mycenaean prototype in which were 
incorporated some elements of the Linear B script. At Enkomi near 
Famagusta a clay tablet from a Mycenaean settlement was discovered in 
*953 in^ribed with what is believed to be a Cypro-Minoan script and 
in association with painted sherds in .Mycenaean I lie style of the end 
of the thirteenth century.It is not improbable, therefore, that the 
dialect may have been descended from Mycenaean Greek. 

These Greek settlements in Cyprus remained the easternmost outpost 
of the^ Hellenic world, though the Mycenacans arc known to have 
come into contact with the Hittites, and to have been located sporadi- 
^y along the southern and w'cstcm coasts of Asia Minor, notably at 
ilctus, and in S>Tia, Cilicia and Pamphylia. To the south Hellenic 
^ uence penetrated the Delta of the Nile, and west of it eventually 
yrcnc was founded. In short, the fusion of the Aegean and the Ancient 
• car Ewt by this two-way traffic was such that for the purposes of our 
present inquiry the entire region must bc regarded as constituting an 
‘ntegrated whole. 
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THE EMERGENCE OF RELIGION 
IN THE ANCIENT NEAR EAST 


FtrtUify femaU Jigminesi Jaic&at Iraq, Anatalui, Iran and Eiam^ Tramaapisj BatucMsian, 
Sind ^nd thi Fitnjah, Egypl, Midittrraman—Cult af tht Dtad: cult of skidlj, plaitmd 

sktdli at Jtjicho, trratmmt tf iht head bt Aincicni Eg^t, tubslituU fuadi and maikSt gfcs!4 
tqidpfntnt and £jpaial of iht hodj^ Mtiopotaman stpultuta^ rq^ tambt of Ur^ Indus call^-, 
eastern MediteTranran—Comept of Dts^: Sfy-gads in Eg^, Babjtiafdan Trindt Indo- 

Emtipean Sky-gods 


It has been necessary to examine in broad outline the rise of 
civilization in the Near East and the Aegean* because the cultus was so 
essentially a product of its environment at a critical juncture in the 
transition from hunting and food gathering to agriculture and herding* 
with antecedents going back into the Palaeolithic* This is particularly 
apparent in the ritual and its symbolism centred in the various aspects 
of fecundity* which became a recurrent phenomenon and dominating 
influence throughout the region. This at first found expression in an 
exaggeration of the organs of maternity* in the condi tions of pregnancy 
and occasionally of childbirth* the life-producing mother being the 
personiBcation of ferdlity* Around her a netw'ork of emotions and 
sentiments collected which gave a sacred agnificance to the female 
principle and all its attributes* particularly those connected with birth 
and the food supply. Generadon* in fact* was linked with the conserva¬ 
tion of the means of subsbtencc as far back into the prehistoric past as 
the evidence takes us* Thus* while the Magdalenians at the end of the 
Palacolithie concentrated upon the maintenance and control of the 
chase* their Aurignacian predecessors, now called Gravetdans* were 
primarily interested apparently in the maternal aspect of birth. 

FERTILITY FEMALE FIGURISES 

It was they who introduced into Europjc the ‘Venus^ female figurines in 
ivory* bone* stone and bas-relief, and since these life-giving amulets 
are most abundant in their west Asiadc sites on the Russian steppes 
and in the valley of the Don, it is generally agreed that the southern 
Eurasian loess plain was in all probability the original diffusion centre 
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of the cult.^ Moreover, it was in this region that it became most highly 
developed and firmly established in the religion of the Ancient Near 
East, with the rise of agriculture in the Neolithic civilization in and after 
the fifth millennium BC. This has become very apparent at Arpachiyah 
near Nineveh in Mesopotamia where the squatting femaJe hgurincs are 
in direct line with the Palaeolithic examples in central and western 
Europe, especially those from Lespugne, Wistemitz and Willendorfi® 
Whether or not they were ernbiematic of the Mother-goddess as such, 
they certainly suggest the veneration of maternity as a divine principle. 
Some arc natnralisticaUy modelled in the round, others are flat and 
hardly more than a stump with no attempt to fashion the face or head* 
But they all emphasize the breasts, the navel and the vulva region, and 
almost always they arc represented in a squatting posidon, this being 
a normal attitude adopted in. child-birth in the Middle East* Therefore, 
although it is debatable whether they portray the actual Goddess, 
the figurines unqucsdonably symbolize her functions and attributes** 
The tendency towards conventionalization suggests that they were used 
as amulets rather than images and their abundance shows the popu¬ 
larity of the cult (Figs* 7, 8). 

Jertcho 

At Jericho Miss Kenyon has now carried the cult back to the pre- 
pottery Neolithic substratum which, as we have seen, may be as early 
as the seventh millennium nc. There she discovered two small headless 
female figurines in the typical attitude* One is clad in a long flowing 
robe gathered at the w'aist and with the hands placed beneath the 
breasts. The other is similar though less well-preserved* j\ssodated with 
them w'crc a number of animals, as at Arpachiyah, where doves, so 
often connected with the Mother-goddess, occurred. The Jericho 
examples could be children's toys, as Miss Kenyon recognizes,^ but 
on the other hand, animal figures of this nature are a recurrent feature 
of and allied in purpose to fertility figurines in the promotion of the 
productivity of the soil and its crops. 

Iraq 

In the earliest Neolithic sites, however, apart Crom Tell Arpachiyah 
and Jericho, the cult was not very prominent in western Asia, and 
female figurines did not become abundant until the Chalcolithic culture 
arose in the Halafian Age about 3800 bc. At Tell Hassuna only a very 
few clay female statuettes have faceu recovered from the pre-Halaf 
stratum, whereas in the Halaf deposits they become prevalent cvciy- 
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where from the Syrian coast to the Zagros mountains. At Tepc Gawra 
near Nineveh, north-west of Arpachiyah, on the caravan route to Iran, 
they are of common occurrence in the lower levels of the mound which 
belong to the Halaf period, oflen depicting women in a squatdng posture 
and holding their breasts. The heads are merely pinched out of the clay, 
though sometimes the facial features are painted without any attempt 
at modelling. The eyes arc drawn in black paint, and horizontal lines 
on the shoulders, arms and feet may represent some form of ornamenta¬ 
tion, or possibly articles of clothing (Fig. 6). Painted terracotta types 
recur at Arpachiyah, and also at Tell Halaf and Chagar Bazar in 
north S>Tia, where the figures arc seated on circular stools as if in 
parturidon.* At Tepc GawTa a highly conventionalized torso shaped 
like a violin was found with the breasts and all the details of the 
lower part of the body strongly emphasized in contrast to those of the 
, waist and hips. Below the navel a sexual triangle is marked by incised 
! lines.* 

At Tell Brak in the Khabur valley a number of figures with large 
eyes delineated have been found in abundance at a site excavated by 
Professor Mallowan, which he has called the Eye Temple, dated at 
about 3000 BC.’ That they represent a female divinity is very probable,* 
(Fig. 9), and if this is so the temple may have been dedicated to the 
Mesopotamian Mother-goddess, Inanna-Ishtar, as Mallowan suggests, 
and the smaller figure with which she is sometimes accompanied in 
front of her body may be that of her son and consort, Dumuzi-Tammuz, 
the Young god.* 

In southern Mesopotamia before the devastating flood of the Tigris 
and Euphrates in the third millennium bc, the first settlers at Ur of the 
Chaldees in the marshes of the Euphrates delta fashioned clay figurines 
with grotesque heads but well-modelled bodies, holding a child to the 
breast, or resting it on the hips. A few survived the catastrophe and 
became shapeless grotesques devoid of the technical skill displayed in 
the earlier sculptures. In the mound of Warka which marks the city of 
Erech, the ancient Uruk, the female statuettes resemble those of Ur in 
form and ornamentation, executed in black paint. One has a cylindrical 
body, a splayed base with the division between the legs marked by 
incision and w*ing-like arms. Nude women holding their breasts recur 
on rectangular reliefs, w’ith almond eyes and rounded faces, their necks 
adorned with necklaces and their wrists with bracelets (Figs. 10, 11, 12). 
The hair is coiled round the head and locks frequently hang down on 
the shoulders. 

•cf. Chap. Ill, pp 78f.-79f. 
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Anatolia 

In Anatolia a number of pottery female figurines with pronounced 
sexual characteristics and conventionalized faces with exaggerated 
noses have been discovered in the mount of Alishar Htiyilk in the centre 
of the highland region some forty-five kilometres south-east of Yazgad. 
These were introduced by an intrusive group of people of a different 
racial t^'pe fiom that of the indigenous population, characterized by 
wheel-made pottery having Cappadocian afiinitics. Associated with the 
pottery statuettes was one of a woman made of lead and more elabor¬ 
ately constructed. The upper part is nude, and there arc indications 
that the arms may have held the breasts (Fig. 13). In addition to an 
elaborate head-dress are five necklaces and disk-shaped ornaments. In 
some of the clay and pottery types the protruding abdomen suggests 
pregnancy, and the conical breasts arc very prominent, in one case the 
mamilla being marked by a small depression. A lead figure show's 
pronounced breasts combined with a phallic elevation, indicative of a 
divine figure with male and female attributes.* 

In the earlier Chalcolithic levels of an ancient mound, Yumuk Tepe, 
about four kilometres to the north-cast of the small port of Mersin in 
Cicilia on the southern Turkish coast, situated on the direct route from 
east to west, a cruder goddess figurine has been recovered among the 
remains of the village community engaged in agriculture and stock- 
breeding (f. 4000 Bc), prior to the Halaf culture.'® Above this Chalco¬ 
lithic horizon several stone and pottery female statuettes have been 
found in the Bronze Age levels, suggesting that the worship of the 
Mother-goddess was a permanent tradition in Anatolia. 

Iran and Elam 

In Persia the distribution of the cultus appears to have been more 
sporadic. There when food production began to supplement and sup¬ 
plant food-gathering in the south and south-west, it seems that a naked 
divinity was much in evidence at prehistoric transitional sites. At Tepe 
Giyan near Nihavend south of Hamadan, for example, rude figures 
occurred with painted hair and e^'es but without excessive emphasis 
on the matem^ organs. But in the north-east no traces of the cult 
have been detected." At Susa in Elam in the earliest settlement in the 
parallel sites, figfurcs of women modelled in clay with eyes and breasts 
rendered by dabs have come to light, the nose and brows indicated by 
thick rolls stuck on the flat slab, and on an incised sexual triangle. Later, 
in the first Elamite period (r. 2800 bc) a female statuette was found on 
the Acropolis with one of the splayed hands placed on the stomach and 
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the Other holding the breast. Others were incised with lines represent¬ 
ing the eyes, bracelets and necklaces with a rosette pendant in the 
middle. “ 

Transcaspia 

Similarly, in the mound at Anau in Transcaspia on the fertile border 
of the plateau to the north of the Ezburg Mountains, extending from 
the Caspian Sea to the Pamirs, naked figurines with the sexual organs 
emphasized in a realistic manner have been recovered from the middle 
strata of the south Kurgan. Here the cultural affinities are with those of 
Tepe Hissar near Damghan, south of the Caspian Sea, and in neither of 
these sites have figurines of this nature been discovered in the lowest 
strata containing the remains of the Neolithic villages similar to those 
of the mount of Sialk in north-west Iran, near Kashan, south-east of 
Teheran. (Map.) These very early agricultural communities {c. 5000 
Bc), so widely diffused from Iran to Anatolia and Egypt, probably were 
established rather later at Anau in Russian Turkistan than at Tepe 
Sialk in northern Persia. How long they survived is largely a matter of 
conjecture, as the dating of the deposits depends mainly on the height 
of ancient mounds and the contents of the several layers, which arc 
variable quantities subject to many factors that cannot always bc 
determined with any degree of accuracy. Nevertheless, all the indica¬ 
tions now point to the Neolithic occupation in western Asia having been 
established before 5000 bc, prior to the Chalcolithic phase, when copper 
came into general use in most of the centres, not later than the fourth 
millennium bc. 

At Anau and Tepe Hissar the marked change in pottery technique in 
the earlier and later settlements suggests an intrusion of new peoples 
into the area. Since it is in association with the new painted ware 
tradition and its Chalcolithic traits that the female figurines come into 
prominence, it would seem that the Goddess cult was introduced into 
Turkistan and northern Iran by these settlers. Moreover, there seems 
to have been contact between these early Iranian settlements on the 
edge of the Persian desert (Sialk, Giyan, Hissar), which were self- 
contained peasant communities with a uniform prehistoric culture but 
each having its own local distinguishing features, and those in the 
secluded mountains of Baluchistan on the borders of India. 

Baluchistan 

Thus, in the foothills in Makran in the Zhob valley small farming 
groups were established in villages before 3000 bc. There clay figurines 
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of women splayed at the waist on a flat-bottomed pedestal, with hands 
on the hips, were very numerous (fig. i). The maternal organs, how- 



Fig. I. CHay female figurines firom the Kulli culture of Western India, c, 2300 b.c, 

ever, are not unduly exaggerated in these statuettes, and oval pendants 
resembling cowrie shells sometimes hang from three rows of necklaces. 
The faces arc grotesque caricatures featured in clay, in spite of the 
hair having been elaborately dressed, except in the Zhob valley, 
north and north-east of Quetta, where they are hooded with a coif 
or shawl. Here the breasts are more prominent, the eyes are circular, 
the nose is owl-like and beak-shaped, and the mouth is indicated by 
a slit, producing collectively a grim appearance. As they came firom 
the third occupation level in the sites in which they have been re¬ 
corded (e.g. Dabar Kot, Periano Ghundai, Sur Jangal and Mogul 
Ghundai) they are assignable to the third millennium bc.« In style 
and features they are so uniform that Professor Piggott regards them as 
‘a grim embodiment of the Mother-goddess who is the guardian of the 
dead—an underworld deity concerned alike with the crops and the 
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aecd-corn buried beneath the earthThe carv'ing of a phallus at the 
mound of Mogul Ghundrai near the left bank of the Zhob river, south¬ 
west of Fort Sandernan, and of a ^ulva depicted with great prominence 
at the neighbouring mound of Periano-Ghundai on the right bank of 
the river, shove's that they had a fertility significance.** 

Sind and the Punjab 

That the cult flourished in the urban civiiisiiation in Sind and the 
Punjab from 3500 to 1500 bc is demonstrated by the quantities of 
terracotta female figurines unearthed by the excavations at Mohenjo- 
daro, Chanhu-daro and Harappa, and also in the neighbourhood of 
the Indus valley. Most of tlicm arc nude except for a small skirt round 
the loins, and in the higher levels little clay statuettes are roughly 
modelled in a seated posture, while others suggest that they were 
engaged in a ritual dance, like the figures on a faience plaque.** To 
enhance their life-giving properties most of them were painted over 
with a red slip or wash, and there can be little doubt, as Sir John 
Marshall said when he first brought them to light at Mohenjo-daro in 
I§22, that they represent ^a goddess with attributes very similar to those 
of the great Mother-goddess: Lady of Heaven, and a special patroness 
of womenIt is not improbable that they were kept In the dwellings 
and streets of Mohenjo-daro and Harappa as tutelary divinities, very 
much as in India today the Mother-goddess is still the guardian of the 
house and village, presiding over childbirth and domestic affairs. In 
the andent cities in the Indus valley these household deities seem to 
have been preserved in a niche in the wall in almost every' house, and 
to have been held in the same veneration as are their successors among 
the illiterate papulation with their perennial struggle to bring forth and 
nurture their ever-increasing families. 

The recurrence of nude male homed figures associated with the 
sacred pipd tree and cult animals, one of which represented a three- 
faced god in the posture between four animals—the prototy^pc of 

the Hindu Shiva as Lord of the Beasts and Prince of jfogd *—suggests 
that as elsewhere in the Ancient Near East the Goddess may have had 
a male counterpart as a son or spMuse. ’IVhilc they do often appear 
together in the iconography, limestone conical phallic emblems {Itnga) 
frequently are shown in conjunction with their femalerings,** Be¬ 
hind this symbolism unquestionably lay the mystery of birth, in which 
in the lowest levels the ‘Goddess' was the most prominent figure, be¬ 
cause at first attention was concentrated upon the frminine and mater¬ 
nal aspects of the proem of generation* This U borne out by all the 
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available evidence from the Indus valley to the Mediterranean in 
the third milleimium BC-, and it is confirmed by the Egyptian data- 

E^pt 

Thus, in the Nik valley three small statuettes of women have been 
recovered from the prehistoric cemeteries near Badari in Upper Egypt 
which cannot be later than about 4000 BC* One is very narrovv-waisted 
and has a wide sexual triangle with horizontal lines^ The breasts are 
small and pointed. The arms arc folded in front and the bnttocks are 
thickened. In the second example there is no suggestion of stcatopyga^ 
the waist is not prominent, the triangle is narrow with ^'crtical lines, 
and the breasts arc long and pendant. The third figure ts very crudely 
fashioned without arms and legs, the buttocks arc steatopygous, the 
head is small and has a string of heads in iTOnt of the neck, the waist is 
defined and the triangle is wide**® In prehisEoric Egypt almost all the 
female figures are from the Early Pre-dynasde period, and do not 
recur until Proto-dynasdc rimes when they become plentiful at 
Hicrakonpolls and Abydos.*^ The pendant breast type is more prevalent 
than that showing thickening of the buttocks, a feature which Petrie 
maintained was characteristic of an earlier race condnuing the \ enus 
Palaeolithic tradidon. As a matter of fact the so-called steatopygous 
and slim varieties constantly recur throughout the Near East and in the 
eastern Mediterranean where they tend to become highly conven¬ 
tionalized. This is apparent, for example, at the ancient towns of 
Thermi in Lesbos and the first two cities of Troy (r. 3000-2600 bc), 
wliich occupied key positions on the Hellespont as the meeting point 
of trade routes by land and sea from Mcsojjotamia to the Aegean, 
across the Anatolian plateau and up the straits. There the fiddle¬ 
shaped st^uatting figurines arc combined with those in which the 
genitalia are emphasized. 

The eastern Afediterranean 

In Thessaly the affinities of the Ncolidiic female statuettes arc with 
Thrace and the North rather than with the Troad, Anatolia, the 
Aegean Basin and Crete. It is possible, therefore, that they may 
represent an independent phase in the development and diffusion of the 
Goddess cult from the Near East, when generations of peaceful farming 
communidcs lived in reladvc isolation from their warlike neighbours 
until they' w'ere invaded by incursjons from the Danube and the 
surrounding district. In Crete all the principal types of clay figurines 
have been recovered from the earliest Neolithic stratum in the Tell of 
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Knossos, where the earliest Asiatic influences were felt about 4CKK5 bc. 
These included the Goddess emblems—the steatopygoui figurines^ 
squatUng or sitting, clay 4 dols\ the double axe, and the dove—so 
prominent in the Middle East a thousand years before the cult was 
established in the eastern Mediterranean, where Crete was destined 
to become one of its most important centres. Indeed, later it was 
represented as the original home of the Phry^gian Great Mother!, 
Kybclc,®* and in Crete and the Aegean the Minoan Goddess assumed 
the guise of the Mountain-Mother, the Mistress of wild beasts, with 
outstretched or uplifted arms, often bolding or encircled; by snakes, 
clad in a skirt with flounces, w^earing a high crown (Fig. 14). On some 
of the seals and signets she is represented as seated beneath a tree 
receiving offerings of the first-fruits of her bounty. Near her arc such 
symbols as the double ajte, sacral horns, a pUlar, and her lions. These 
scenes belong to a later development of the cult, but, as Sir Arthur 
Evans says, it can scarcely be a coincidence that all the various centres 
from the Aegean to Elam in which these female figures and their 
emblems occur, became the centres of the worship of a series of god¬ 
desses who often combined ideas of motherhood and virginity, and 
eventually of the worship of the Great Mother herself. “ 

At fint they may have been symbolic of the maternal attributes and 
funedons of womanhood without any very specific personification in an 
aU-cmbracing goddess of fecundity, or in that of separate and indepen¬ 
dent fertility divinities. Nevertheless, they seem to be the antecedents 
of the cult centred in the mystery' of birth and generation, of fertility 
and generation, which was so conspicuous a feature in Ancient Near 
Eastern religion everywhere, and was eventually diffused to India in 
the East and to Crete, the Aegean, Sicily and Malta, before it pa^d 
westwards to the Iberian Peninsula. Thence it spread along the 
Atlantic littoral to Brittany and the British Isles, and from the Pyrenees 
to the Seine-Oisc-Marne region in the Paris Basin. 

THE CULT OF THE DEAD 

(The extension of the Ufc-giving process to the dead, w-hich has been one 
I of the earliest features of prehistoric religion, could hardly fail to bring 
the mystery of birth and fertility into reladon with that of death. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that the Goddess cult very early acquired a 
funerary and chthonian significance when her dominion was made to 
embrace the land of the dead. Thus, many of the female figurines 
discussed in the foregoing pages have been found in tombs and 
cemeteries, and scenes portraying the cult have a mortuary setting, as, 
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for instance, those depleted on a Late Minoan sarcophagus at Hagia 
Triada in Crctc-*^ But although in the Near East Mother-Earth was 
regarded as the ultimate source of life both for the living and the dead, ^ 
the earliest indications of the idea of immortality appear to have been \ 
associated with the head as the seat of soul-substance and vitality! ^ 

Thi euU of skulls 

That particular sanedty was attached to the cranium from very early 
times is shown by the careful presert'adon and ritual treatment of 
human skulls* Thus, in the Dragon-bone hill caves at Chou-kou-tien 
near Peking in deposits dated by Professor Zeuner in the neighbour¬ 
hood of 500,000 years’,*® the skeletal remains of a number of bodies 
had been decapitated after death, buried until the flesh had decom¬ 
posed, and the crania then carefully presen'ed and broken open in order 
to extract the brain from them. Again, in Java, the skulls at Nyandoeng 
seem to have been treated in the same manner and used apparently as 
drinking vessels, very much as some primidve people today drink from 
the skull of a warrior to acquire his strength. In Europe in a grotto at 
Monte Circeo on the Tyrrhenian coast of the Pomptine Fields, a 
Neanderthal skull was found in 1939 ^ small chamber within a circle 

of stones resting on two metacarpals of an ox and a deer* The foramen 
magnum connecting the brain with the spinal cord had been cut avfay 
after death, and the brain would appear to have been extracted and 
eaten sacramentally to imbibe its life-giving qualidcs. In the same way 
head-hunten in Indonesia collect human heads to increase the fertility 
of their crops by planting them in the fields or suspending them on ^e 
barns, because soul-substancc as a viiaiiaing agent is thought to reside 
in them. In the Upper Palaeolithic, about twenty thousand years ago, 
drinking cups made from the upper part of the vault of human skulls 
have been found in the Solutrean and Magdaleman levels of a cave at 
Placard, Charente. The two nests of skulls embedded in red ochre found 
at Ofnet in the Jura had been deliberately cut off after death and 
ccremoniaUy preserved, ornamented with shells and necklaces, and 
orientated in a westerly direction. 


Plastered skulls at Jericho 

Miss Kenyon has now produced remarkable confirmatory evidence 
from the prc-potter>^ Neolithic levels at Jericho* Apart from the skuU 
of an elderly man carefully set in the angle of a room beneath the floor, 
at the end of the second season’s excavation in 195a, m the centre of the 
west side of the mound, a skuU was extracted from a trench which had 
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the features moulded in plaster with eyes inset with shells. Deeper in the 
section lay two other crania similarly plastered, with three more behind 
them, and then a seventh. Upon examination it seemed that they were 
remarkably realistic portraits, probably of members of a family group. 
The crown had been left uncovered, but the rest of the skull had been 
completely encased in plaster. The features were delicately modelled, 
and in six of them the eyes had been composed of two segments of shell 
with vertical slits to indicate the pupils. In one case (viz., the seventh) 
the shells were cowries. The interior of the head had been filled with 
earth or clay, and this could have been done only after the soft tissues 
had decayed** (Fig. i6). Ten of these heads have now been found, 
the last a product of the 1957-58 excavations. 

In these Neolithic portrait-skulls we have the earliest known example 
of naturalistic portraiture, dated by the Carbon 14 method not later 
than 6250 BC, which reached such heights later in Mesopotamian, 
Eg>'ptian and in Greek art. The treatment was similar to that in New' 
Guinea, where masks of venerated ancestors or powerful enemies have 
been constructed in the same manner, and there can be little doubt 
that seven thousand years ago at Jericho these plastered trophies were 
the object of veneration. That the practice was a common one is 
suggested by the discovery of two more examples in 1956 very near the 
rest, beneath the floor of the house, while decapitated skeletons W'crc of 
frequent occurrence in thb area of the excavation, usually below the 
several floors of superimposed dwellings. Now yet another has been 
reported from the last season’s work (1957-58), as has been men¬ 
tioned, making the total up to ten. Indeed, so prevalent was the practice 
that It seems not at all unlikely that the heads were preserved as the 
relics of the deceased members of the family for cult purposes, based on 
the belief that the head was the seat of spiritual power. Therefore, it 
became the centre of a ritual technique for the benefit and protection 
of succeeding generations, as well as to render to the dead the respect 
and service which was their due. 

Moreover, in the later Neolithic phase the cult of skulls continued 
to prevail, the crania then being arranged in groups, either in a circle 
looking inwards, or in three sets orientated in the same direction. 
Indications of child sacrifice, so very common in Palestine, also began 
to appear. Thus, beside one infant burial was a collection of infant 
skulls with the cervical vertebrae attached, showing that the heads had 
been systematically cut off.*’ Burial beneath floors continued to be the 
normal practice, at any rate in the case of the more respected, venerated 
or feared members of the family and of the community. The rest may 
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have been disposed of in any convenient manner, as, for instsmee, in 
disused passages which were found to have been filled with skeletons. 

In the next occupation at Jericho, about 3200 bc, the newcomers 
buried their dead in cemeteries in shall graves sunk into the rock, 
instead of beneath the floors of houses. The larger tombs contained so 
many skeletons that they can only be explained as secondaiy interments 
after the flesh had decayed. The bones were then collected and burnt on 
a funeral pyre around which the skulls were placed during the crema¬ 
tion, suggesting that particular significance was attached to the head, 
requiring it to be preserved for ritual purposes at the final ceremony 
For this reason the skulls were detached from the rest of the skeletal 
remains in the cremation pile of charred bones in the centre of the 
tombs, and the pots containing the offerings were inserted after the 
cremation before the tomb was filled in with the debris. 

Treatment of the head in Ancient Egypt 

In Ancient Egypt where the cult of the dead assumed such gigantic 
proportions and became the characteristic feature of this remarkable 
civilization, the skull in prehistoric times was severed from the body 
and buried separately. Thus at Nagada in five graves the cranium 
was set up on a pile of stones as at Monte Circeo, and in one case on a 
brick. In other graves the body was inside a recess with the neck against 
the wall, without any skull.** The practice ceased when mummification 
was introduced in and after the Fifth Dynasty, but references to it 
continued in the later literature. For example, in The Book of the Dead 
it is stated, T am a Prince, son of a prince ... whose head is restored to 
him after it has been cut off.*** Or again in the Osiris myth, it is alleged 
that when his body was dismembered by Seth his head was preserved 
and buried at Abydos, having been placed in a coffer surmounted by 
two plumes and mounted on a staff. This was the most treasured 
possession and symbol of the city and made the sanctuary the holiest 
in the land.*® 

While many of the Predynastic graves contained entire skeletons, 
often the head was separated from the rest of the body. Sometimes it 
remained attached to the vertebrae of the neck, though it was not in 
its normal position in respect of them. The mutilated or dismember^ 
remains may have been intrusive burials introduced by foreigners, as in 
the oldest prehistoric interments the corpses had been buried whole and 
intact. But before the brain was extracted through the no^ in the 
process of mummification, the head was cut off and filled with spices 
and unguents to presei^e it.*^ Extreme care was taken to make quite 
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certain that it was then restored to its owner, as it was believed 

to contain his soul-substancc, and like the restored body of Osiris, it 
must be complete with all its members when its youth ivas renewed in 
the hereafter.Indeed, long after the practice of decapitation had 
ceased, the formula was retained in the Theban Recension of The 
Book of the Dead, in which reference was made to the head of Osiris 
not having been taken away, in a context that suggests that its loss 
would be fatal to the attainment of eternal lifc» 

Substitute heads and masks 

Among the neighbouring African tribes secondary burial and the 
preserv^ation of the skull was widely adopted, especially in the case of 
chiefs and powxrful medicine men whose wisdom and divine powxrs 
were thought to reside therein. Therefore, they were kept for magical 
purposes and duly venerated, the Eaganda, for instance, having kept 
those of their kings for a thousand years*^ In Eg^'pt, as tn Jericho, the 
head w'as covered with stucco-plaster, and the face w-as carefully 
modelled, unless it was painted on the linen-enveloped head to enhance 
its lifelike appearance^* (Fig. 17). In the Pyramid Age, in the Fourth 
Dynasty, a life-sized simulacrum of the deceased was made by model* 
ling his head in limestone or mud and placing it in the burial chamber 
with the mummy, to secure the continuance of his exbtcncc if and 
when his mortal remains decayed or became unrecognizable.^® About 
the same time plaster death-masks were introduced, an example of 
which w*as that discovered by J. E. QuibclJ at Sakkara belonging to 
this period,^® and thought to have been taken directly from the face 
of the Pharaoh Tcta immediately after his deaths 

The head being regarded as the most vital part of the body, contain* 
ing the soul-substance and the organs of sight, hearing, taste and smell, 
as well as showing the likeness of the individual, its preservation was 
essential for the attainment of immortality» Therefore, a permanent 
simulacrum was produced in stucco, resin, or similar durable materials 
in the form of a plaster-covered head, a mask or substitute head 
(Figs. 15 to 18) to take the place of the body when it decayed, thereby 
preparing the way for the full-scale portrait statues which were inserted 
in the chamber, called the serdah or ‘statue-housc^ of the mastaba 
tomb. With the establishment of the First Dynasty soon after 3000 bg 
under the rule of a single Pharaoh, significant changes in tomb con¬ 
struction were effected. The simple Predynaatic pit-graves continued 
to be the normal mode of sepulture for the mass of the people, but with 
the elevation of the sovereign ruler to divine status the royal tombs 
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underwent a correspondiog elaboration in construcdonj contents and 
cnltus, and in the treatment of the corpse, as bcfiited his unique 
position in the nation. 

Grave equipment and the disposal of the body 

In late prehistoric dni'^ prior to the rise of the Dynasty, graves often 
were plastered ivith mud or lined with brick, while the bodies somedmes 
were wapped in matdng or occasionally enclosed in wooden coffins 
and buried in the contracted posttion orientated towards the west, 
if they were not dismembered or decapitated. Grave furniture became 
more plentiful, and the omarnentation of the bodies more elaborate, 
with stones, shells, camcHan, turquoise, lapis lazuli, and steadtc bead 
necklaces and ivory bracelets. The female equipment included cere¬ 
monial slate palettes on which malachite was ground for painting the 
eyes, while in a cemetery at Hicrakonpolis, the Pred^masde (i.e- 
Gerzean) centre of the Homs cult of Upper Eg;)"pt, a brick-lined tomb 
was decorated with coloured hunting scenes, combats and ships painted 
on the surface and coated with yellow ochre.*^ Thus, the normal method 
of disposal of the dead in Neolithic times in the Nile valley was by 
interment, usually in the contracted position, in cemeteries near the 
set dements. Only at Mcrimdc on the western marshes of the Delta, 
west of the Rosetta branch of the Nile, were they buried among or 
within the huts, close to the fireplace, without any grave goods. Since 
the bodies invariably were orientated towards the west, an occidental 
land of the dead is suggested, until in the Dynastic Vamid Age the 
hereafter was placed in the cast, though sometimes it was l^at m 
the Elysiau Fields among the circumpolar stars in the northern s ■5^. 

With the increase in the funerary furniture, the grave pit was under¬ 
cut on one side at the bottom to make room for the equipment, and as 
this became deeper and deeper rock steps were required to gam access 
to the subterranean chamber. This development became most app^nt 
in the royal tombs at Abydos where the houses or palaces^ of the 
Pharaohs were reproduced below pound." with a Urge chamber 
under the superstructure in the centre and smaller tombs grouped 
round it to contain the offerings, which included coutdem and sers-ants 
sacrificed at the royal obsequies. The masUba tomb, in fact, arose as a 
vast rectangular brich creation over a scries of chambers ari a s i t 
leading to the grave, the outside walk becoming oroamented with a 
scries of vertical recesses and projections. In the Third Djna^ sionc 
was substituted for brick to make the tomb ‘an everlasting habitation 
for the occupant. Thus, that of Zoser was a huge stone oblong construc- 
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tion made up of five mastabas superimposed on each other in steps of 
decreasing height and size in the form of a pyramid. Subsequently the 
steps were filled in with stones, the sides w’ere straightened and brought 
to a point at the top (fig. 2 and Fig. 19). These vast royal pyramids 



Fig. 2. The development of the Masuba tomb 


reached their cUmax about 2900 bc in those erected at Gizeh for Cheops, 
lUiafra and Menkaura, with smaller stepped pyramids of royal rela¬ 
tives, courtiers and officials arranged in rows at a respectable distance.** 
Access to the rock-cut burial chamber was by means of a passage 
entered in the northern side of the pyramid, and on the east front stood 
the temple containing provbions for the deceased with his portrait 
sutue placed l^fore the table of offerings. There, as in the group of 
chambers forming the tomb-chapel in the mastaba, known as the *ka- 
house’, xht ka or guardian alter ego guiding the fortunes of the individual 
^rough his life as weU as after death, partook of the offerings and 
beheld the mortuary rites performed in it.« OriginaUy, in fact, the 
rcammauon ceremony seems to have been held not in connexion with 
the mummy but with the statue, the sculptor being called ‘he who 
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makes to live’ (xV)) just as the mortuar>' priest who supplied the needs 
of the deceased in the hereafter was known as ‘the servant of the 
The mummy was too inaccessible, and also at first alwa>’S liable to 
disintegrate, to be the recipient of the libations, lustrations, censings, 
and the food and drink presented in the cultus. These rites, therefore, 
were held before the statue as the simulacrum of the dead man after 
it had been ‘brought to life* by an elaborate process of restoring the 
bodily functions and attributes one by one. Thus, in the ancient texts 
this ‘Opening of the Mouth* ceremony is mentioned in association with 
the fashioning of the statue,** and may have been performed in the 
workshop which was called ‘the House of Gold*—at first perhaps a 
chamber in the p^Tamids. The earliest mention of this observance is in 
the Fourth Dynasty in the sculptured tomb of Methen. Therefore, 
although The Book of ‘The Opening of the Mouth* was not compiled 
until the Nineteenth D^masty (r. 13*8 ®c)» very ancient, 

some of them in all probability going back to Predynastic timw** as 
a reanimation and purification rite, before becoming a repetition of 
what was alleged to have been said and done by the sons of Horus for 
their father Osiris, w'hcn they restored him to life by the aid of the c>'e 
which Horus lost in his fight with his uncld Seth (Fig. 20). 

In Egypt the ancient belief that the dead lived in or at the tomb, 
which in consequence had to be adequately equipped and supplied 
with grave goods and offerings, persisted until at length it acquired the 
vast dimensions of the great monumental structures which have re¬ 
mained throughout the ages the most impressive expression of this 
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mighty pyramids in the course of a few centuries from about 3200 to 
3900 BC, the greatest of which covers thirteen acres and coniains over 
two million blocks of limestone, each weighing on an average two and a 
half tons, and stands nearly five hundred feet high. That a hundred 
thousand men were involved in its construction, as an ancient tradition 
Quoted by Iferodotus affirms, may not be a very great cjtaggerationi 

MesopaUtmian sepuiiur^s 

In the Nile valley climatic and geographical conditions appear to have 
played their part in the preservation of the dead buried in the sand of 
the desert, and in the proud pyramids of stone proclaiming man's 
sense of sovereign power in his triumph over material forces'. Indeed, 
it may have been because originally corpses were naturally desiccated 
by the hot dry sand and so were preserved indefinitely, that in Egypt 
attention came to be concentrated to such a marked degree upon human 
survival. This led to the adoption of increasingly elaborate methods to 
preserve the tissues from decay by evisceration and embalmment, and 
to the attainment of the same end by the creation of masks and portrait 
statues as substitutes for the immortal mummy, when burial in stone- 
lined tombs removed the corpse from direct contact with the desiccating 
sand. In Mesopotamia, on the other hand, the position was very 
different Neither the natural desiccation nor the regularity of the rise 
and faU of the Nile prevailed. This unpredictability of the Tigris and 
Euphrates, always liable to cause disastrous floods, and the absence of 
preservative properties in the soil, were reflected in the Babylonian cult 
of the dead, alike in the precarious condition of the hereafter and in the 
dearth of great cemeteries, elaborate mortuary equipment, or of any 
indications of mummification, enduring pyramids, or a cult of skulls, 
substitute heads and portrait statues. ' 

In Sumer the normal procedure was for the body to be wrapped in a 
mat or in a linen winding sheet, dad in its ordinary clothes, in the 
Acted posiQon with the head on a cushion. With a bow l of water and a 
few personal belongings it was then enclosed in a wicker or pottery 
coffin {lamakf), or m two large potteryjars with their open ends together 
in the form ofa-pithas, and placed in a simple earth grave, or in a small 
brick-built vault. In towns the interment was often under the pavement 
of one of the rooms in the house in which the deceased had lived. After 
the funeral rites were over, the flooring was ndaid and the occupation 
of the house by the surviving members of the household was resumed in 
the custom^ manner. At Hassuna, west of the Tigris, in the earliest 
known Neolithic settlement in Mesopotamia, the bodies of infants in 
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pEUDtcd and incised jars occurred, and beneath the floor of a room 
above these burials was an undisturbed interment in the fully con¬ 
tracted position with the bead to the north, but no grave fumituTc was 
found. At a higher level two skeletons had been hung into a grain binj 
and a skull into a rubbish pit,** so that no uniformity of burial seems to 
have been adopted. Relatively few cemeteries have been discovered 
anywhere in hfcsopotamia, and cremation was not systematic ally 
practised in the historic period, notwithstanding traces of burning in the 
upper part of the body in some of the early graves at Ur (c. 35*^ 

In Ass>"ria at Tepe Gawra near Nineveh circular stone structures 
with a domed roof, sometimes having a rectangular chamber 
attached to them, were used for ritual purposes, and associated w'ith 
them were graves numbering m all nearly five hundred tombs. But as 
throughout its history the mound was used as a burial ground, from 
5000 EC to the Bronze Age, this must represent a very small proportion 
of the population. The more elaborate tombs roofed with mud-brick, 
matting, stone or w'ood, and containing a rich collection of burial 
furnishings, were confined to a limited period in its history (strata IX), 
whereas the simpler graves occur at aU levels. Therefore, they represent 
the norma] mode of disposal of the dead.*® In most of them the bathes 
were flexed, though a few of the skeletons were in the extended position 
as they were in the narrow rectangular troughs isolated from the rest 
of the cemetery at Tell ^U’Ubaid in Sumer. This, however, was an 
unusual practice which may have been due to chance or carelessness, 
though the extended burials in the brick graves probably mark a 
different cultus or a foreign intrusion in the population.*® Ibat such 
changes in mortuar>^ ritual were effected through dimision is shown m 
the closely allied cemetery belonging to the Al Ubaid period (r. 35 ^ 
at Arpachiyah in Ass>Tia, where parts only of the skeleton were buned 
(i.e. the head, legs, arms or ribs were missing). This custom of frac¬ 
tional burial^ seems to have originated in an Iranian centre an to air c 
spread eastwards through Baluchistan to the Indus valley and west¬ 
wards to Arpachiyah." Nevertheless, in Mesopotamia and tlie Iranian 
Highlands there were no strict rules governing the disposal of the dead 
though flexing was a very widely adopted mode of sepulture. 

In the great cemetery outside the walls of the renotmed aty of Ur. 
the tradidoual home of Abraham, situated between Baghd^ and the 
upper head of the Persian Gulf, about ten miles west of the Euphrates, 
two typ« of burials have been discovered since the systematic excava¬ 
tion of die mounds called by the .Arabs Tel al Muqa|Trar was begun 
by the joint expedition of the British Museum and the Ums-ersity of 
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Pennsylvania under the direction of Sir Leonard Woolley in 1922. Near 
the surface lie the graves of the commoners at varying levels and in 
great profusion, enclosing the corpse wrapped in matting or in a cofhn 
of clay* wood or basket-work, and lying on its side slightly flexed. With 
it were a few personal belongings—a knife or dagger, a pin, beads, and 
perhaps a cylinder seal—together with ofTcrings of food and drink, 
weapons and impkments, for use in the hereafter, and to mark his 
position in society. 

The royal tombs of Ut 

The royal tombs, now dated about 2250 differ from the simple 
graves of their subjects in that they consisted of one or more chambers 
constructed In stone or brick, roofed w'lth domes, with a pit for offerings 
and additional burials* The grave goods were immense and included a 
fine head of a bull in gold with eyes of lapis Lazuli, exquisitely fashioned 
stags, gazelles, bulls and goats in gold, with clusters of pomegranates 
and branches of trees with stems and fruits of gold and camciian, silver 
and gold bow ls and stone vessels, clay jars, silver tables and oflFcrings, 
harps and lyres, an inlaid gaming-board, the statue of a ram on its hind 
legs with its front legs bound to the branches of a tree with silver 
chains, a wooden chariot decorated with mosaic and golden heads of 
cows and bulls and cockle-shells containing green paint (Fig, 23), 
With such a galaxy of priceless objects it is not surprising that the 
tombs have b^n rifled, so that the total wealtli m them cannot be 
estimated, but it must have been colossal, and the offerings were not 
confined to the grave goods as the mortuary ritual also involved human 
sacrifice on the grand scale. Thus, with them were the richly clad and 
ornamented bodies of courtiers, maids of honour and guards, who, 
faithful unto death, had been buried so magnificently in order to 
continue the royal service they had rendered so loyally in this life. 

In the chamber were soldiers in tw'o ranb with copper spcair by their 
sides, and court ladies wearing a gala head-dress of lapis and camciian 
beads, golden pendants of beech leaves, ear-rings, gold necklaces and 
a wooden harp on top of their bodies, with the head of a bull in gold 
and copper respectively. 

This, in fact, appears to have been the tomb of a ruler named 
A-bar-^, according to the inscription found in it on a cylinder seal, and 
behind it was a similar second chamber in w'hich apparently his queen 
Shub-ad had been buried* Although the king's chamber had been 
plundered traces of retinue survived, together with two model boats, 
and in that of the queen, her body, enveloped in a mass of costly beads, 
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lay on a wooden bier with a gold cup near her hand. The remains of an 
elabomtc head-dress covered her crushed skull, fordiied wiih a lapis 
amulet on each end^ one shaped as a seated bull and the other as a 
calf (Fig. 2i)* By the side of the body was a second head-dress con¬ 
taining thousands of lapis laruli beads, with some figures of gazelles, 
stags, bulls and goats in gold, and the mortal remains of two women 
attendants against the bier, one at the head and the other at the foot. 
Inside the entrance stood the wooden chariot used as a hearse and 
around the interments were the remains of fires and a funeral feast. 

Whatever may have been the funerary rites performed, there are no 
indicadons of any kind of struggle or of a violent death. Arrayed in their 
courtly finery and regalia, the attendants were adorned in their full 
glory to accompany the sovereign and his consort to the next hfe* As 
they walked to their appointed places in the chamber, it is not im¬ 
probable that they drank some fatal potion such as hashish or opium 
from the htdc clay or metal cups each carried, and then having lost 
consciousness they were placed in position before the filling op of the 
shall w as begun.** So ended the sacrifice on behalf of the divine rulers, 
doubtless made gladly and voluntarily by his entourage in hope of 
retaining their status and of continuing their service under new condi- 
dons in their final abode. 

These royal tombs and their ritual, however, appear to have been 
quite unique in Mesopotamia, there being nothing in the Sumerian 
texts or the archaeological data to indicate the practice of human 
sacrifice in this connexion as a general custom. Indeed, it has been 
suggested that they represented the annual offerings of a substitute for 
the divine king in the Spring Fesdval to renew the processes of vegeta- 
don, as a ferdlity rite. But for such a purpose the sixteen Ur graves seem 
to be quite inadequate, and there arc no indicadons of these sacrifices 
being part of the sacred marriage ceremonial. On the contrary, the 
names of tw'o of the royal occupants of the tombs have been discovered 
and all the circumstances of the elaborate interment suggest that the 
occasions were the obsequies of the local deified city-kings at the rise of 
the Dynasty of Ur, In that case, however, it would seem that the royal 
tomb ritual at Ur approximated more to the Eg^TJtiau cult of the 
dead than to the gloomy and uninspiring ^Land of No-rctum current 
later in Babylonia, where rulers and commoners alike dwelt in darkness 
and dust, unless, of course, it was to escape this fate that the select 
company assembled in the chambers arrayed in all their splendour 
to defy the sinister predictions that were beginning to arise and became 
dominant after the Third Dynasty (c. 2100 »□). 
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Tke Indus valt^ 

A similar situadon seems to have obtained in BaJuchiStan and in the 
Harappan civilization in India, where coupled with the scant attention 
paid to the disposal of the dead in the so-called ‘fracdotial barials% 
the pottery vessek, copper axes, beads, mirrors, necklaces and red 
pigment in the graves indicate a condnued existence requiting pro¬ 
vision for the wxU-bcing of the deceased. In the secluded valleys of 
Baluchistan the cemeteries of the self-contained peasant communities 
have revealed that ^iracdonal burial' was practised in the third 
millennium ac, suggestive of secondary interment after exposure 
elsewhere. Moreover, the graves contained the customary furniture and 
in some of the funerary vessels red ferruginous earth occurred, so widely 
employed as a life-giving agent in the cult of the dead. At Mohenjo-daro 
no traces of a cemetery have been discovered, and the few skeletal 
remains in the houses and pits apphcar to have been those of victims of 
raiders when the city- was destroyed, probably in the middle of the 
second millennium ec.*“ As some of the bones show signs of charring, 
pardal cremation may have been adopted, and this may explain to 
some extent the absence of burials and grave goods. 

On the outskirts of the ancient city of Harappa in the Punjab w hat 
may have been an ossuary has been found, containing skulls, long 
bones, animal remains and pottery, and in the comer of a house a 
possible fractional burial.This, however, may have been a modem 
interment, possibly, as Sir Mortimer VVhceler suggests, after a plague 
or battle when vultures had done their grim work on the bodiesA* In 
the cemetery known as R 37 to the south of the citadel mound, large 
quandtics of pottery had been placed at the head, the feet, and along 
the sides of the corpses which had been adorned with personal orna¬ 
ments and toilet objects, together wdth a copper mirror, a shell spoon, 
andmony, and mother-of-pearl. In one grave a body, probably of a 
girl, had been wxapped in a shroud of reeds and placed in a wooden 
coffin with thirty-seven pots, mostly near the head of the coffin, “ 
reminiscent of similar burials in Sumer in ffic Early Dynastic period 
(f. 2800 BC)*®* 

Thus, throughout the Ancient East, from ^gypt and the Fertile 
[Crescent to the Indus valley, the funerary ritual underwent singularly 
little change from the beginning of the Neolithic to the establishment 
(and in India the break-up) of the urban culturra. This uniformity 
stiggests the solidarity' of the area as a cultural unity, in which in spite 
of the marked differences in climadc and economic condidons and in 
the social and religious structures, the procedure followed a common 
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pattern^ In the Indus valley the evidence is meagre, and no tombs have 
been discovered at all comparable to those in Andcnl or at Ur. 

Cremation may have been partly responsible, but in this respect the 
evidence is by no means conclusive, though we know it was widely 
adopted in Vedic India. 

The eastern Medittrranean 

' In the western extension of the cult of the dead in the second half of the 
fourth millennium BC (i*c. from e. 3500-3000 bc), as it made its way 
through the eastern Mediterranean and along the Danube from the 
Middle East and Eg^'pt, it came under the influence of the worship of 
the Mother-goddess, which, as we have seen, followed much the same 
I course of diffusion. Therefore, her emblems were of frequent occurrence 
I in the tombs and in the mortuary' ritual throughout the region. Collcc- 
l| tivc interment in tholoi w^as widely adopted in the eastern Mediter¬ 
ranean, just as rock-cut and chamber tombs, combined with corbelled 
tholoi, abounded in the Iberian area in the west where the megahthic 
' tradition predominated, notably in Almeria* At Khirokitia, one of the 
j earliest settlements in Cyprus (c. 4000-3 500 Bc), where very close links 
i with tlie cities of South Anatolia were apparent, remains of tholoi 
occur similar to those of the Tell Halaf period at Arpachiyah near 
/ Nineveh, Towards the end of the transition from the Chalcolithic to the 
j Bronze Age (3500-3000 Bc), female figurines appeared in graves, 
suggesting that the Goddess cult had been introduced from western 
Asia,®^ Further to the west in the last centuries of the third millenmum, 
Malta seems to have become the sacred isle of the Asiatic Mother, 
colonized by people whose traditions were very deeply rooted in 
Anatolia, notwithstanding evidence of Cycladic, Siculan and Minoan- 
Mycenaean influences. But the temples, mortuary ritual and rotund 
female figures were cssendaUy Asiatic, and the polished grey w^arc is 
rcmimsccnt of Syria and Palestine,** while the sanctuaries had affinities 
with Arpachiyah. 

In Crete the vaulted tombs never attained the magnificence they 
reached on the mainland in the great beehives, like the soKialled 
Treasury of Atreus at Mycenae (Fig. 64) and the Treasury of Munyas 
at Orchomcnos. The Minoan funerary ritual appears to have been rela¬ 
tively simple, consisting in placing the body in the burial chamber un- 
bumt, though fires were lighted in the tholoiforsome ceremonial purpose 
and the offerings were deposited in annexes to the circular tombs, unless 
they w'cre votive offerings. Sometimes libations were poured out within 
a special enclosure, and at Knossos in the Tomb of the Double Axes, 
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vessels had been placed before a sacred pillar against an inner wall 
evidently as an offering to the Minoan Mothcr>godde$s on behalf of the 
dcad.*^ On a Late Minoan sarcophagus at Hagia Triada, as will be 
considered later,* offerings may have been made to Mother-Earth on 
behalf of the deceased interred, therein suggesting that the Cretan 
Goddess had her place in the mortuary ritual. 

The widespread adoption of cremation in the Middle Bronze Age in 
the Near East and its extension in the eastern Mediterranean, and 
subsequently in central and northern Europe, had a significant effect 
upon the conception of the nature and destiny of man, especially as it 
coincided with a greater emphasis on an extra-mundane celestial 
divine order controlling for good or ill human affairs and natural events, 
and involving sometimes a spiritualized conception of creation (e.g. in 
the Egyptian Memphite Theology). Earth and Sky then tended to 
become the primeval pair from whom all things emanated, though not 
infrequently it was either the Earth-Mother or the Sky-Father who 
ultimately was responsible for beginning the creative process. When the 
dead were interred in ‘mother earth* doubtless they were thought in the 
first instance to return whence they had come. But as the more obscure 
figure of a transcendent Creator in the sky came into greater prominence 
and was given clearer definition, he was regarded as the begetter, 
breathing into man the breath of life. Therefore, since when the life 
left the body it was thought very frequently to go back to the god who 
had bestowed it and given it a body, it was to the celestial realms that it 
returned. The practice of cremation was calculated to emphasize this 
interpretation of the hereafter and to facilitate the transition to a sky- 
w'orld. But the correladon of this mode of disposal of the body and the 
belief in a heavenly spirit world is too sporadic to warrant the assump¬ 
tion that the one necessarily depended upon the other. 

In Greece, for example, cremadon was introduced by the Dorian 
invasion without any marked change regarding the nether regions, 
except that the emphasis was then placed on the liberation of the soul 
and of the immortal element in the grave goods. Moreover, as cremadon 
was reserved for rulers and the more disdnguished secdon of the com¬ 
munity, it tended to be related to the divine Elysian realms. In the 
Tyrian version of the legend of Herakles, the hero is said to have 
ascended to the sky in the smoke of his own funeral pyre.*® In Brah- 
manic mortuary ritual, sacred fires were kindled to assist the soul in its 
celesdal ascent," while the infant son of the archon of Eleusis was 
bathed in the fire by Demeter to render him immortal." 

•cf, Ch*p. Ill, p. too. 
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THE CONCEPT OF DEITY 

In Mesopotamia the highest of the gods was Anu, whose name meant 
‘sky^ and who was recognised in and behind the various phenomena of 
nature. In fact^ he owed his prominent position to the dominant role 
the sky played in the universe^ while the earth as the source of the life- 
giving waters also had a male connotadon (Enki) as well as a maternal 
function (Ninhursaga)i, at once the begetter and producer of vitality* 
together exercising the greatest influence on creation in all its aspects 
and attributes. Bui the awesomcness of the vast all-endrcling sky could 
hardly fail to arouse a numinous reaction which gave a special signifi¬ 
cance to the hierarchy of superior gods who reigned therdo In 
transcendent majesty and splendour^ and bestowed their gifts or meted 
out their wrath upon mankind. Rivalling in power and glory the all- 
encompassing heavens was the sun* rising anew every morning and 
passing Into oblivion in the undemorid in the evening, giving life and 
light to the Living and the dead, and becoming incarnate in the occupant 
of the Egypdan throne. Sometimes the moon was his satellite, or the 
order might be re^'ersed, the moon taking precedence of the sun. But 
whatever status was accorded to them, the various members of the 
polytheistic hierarchy w'cre regarded to some extent as departmentalized 
dcilics with localized funedons. 

Nc\'erthclcss, the development of the concept of Deity cannot be 
interpreted in an evolutionary sequence from animism, a belief in 
Innumerable spiritual beings animating natural phenomena, through a 
polytheisdc hierarchy of gods, each concerned with his or her own 
particular funedons, to one single sovereign Lord and Creator of 
heaven and earth, as was formerly conjectured.*' This neat and ddy 
theoretical interpretation of a very complex development cannot be 
sustained, because so far from animism and polytheism having passed 
into monotheism as a result of abstraction and generalization, simplifi¬ 
cation and unification, speculation about nature and its processes and 
the constitution of man in a body-soul relationship appears to have led 
to the peopling of natural phenomena with a multiplicity of spirits, 
departmental gods, ancestors and culture heroes in such profusion that 
the Sky-god or Supreme Being often has tended to retire into the back¬ 
ground. He has, however, usually retained a transcendental status with 
a greater and wider significance, If a less clearly defined sphere of 
influence than that exercised by lesser secondary divinities. Thus, 
among the Nuer people in Nilotic East Africa, Professor Evans-Pritchard 
has recently recorded that God is regarded as a Being of pure 

spirit, and because he is like the wind or air "he is everywhere and being 
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everyw here he is here now’. He is far away in the sky yet present on the 
earth which he created and sustains. ‘Everything in nature, in culture, 
in society and in men is as it is because God made it so.’ Although he is 
ubiquitous and invisible he sees and hears all that happens, and as he is 
responsive to the supplications of those who call upon him, prayers are 
addressed to him and sacrifices offered to avoid misfortunes. Since God 
can be angry he can and does punish wrong-doing, and suffering is 
accepted with resignation because it is his will, and, therefore, beyond 
human control. But the consequences of wrong-doing can be stayed or 
mitigated by contrition and reparation, prayer and sacrifice.** 

Such a conception of deity is a religious response to the notion of 
Providence more fundamental than any gradual development from 
plurality to unity. It b rather a spontaneous purposive functioning of an 
inherent type of thought and emotion; an evaluation of the ultimate 
moral value of the universe; an awareness of the mystmum tremendum 
transcending all things, rather than speculation about natural processes 
and spiritual beings. Indeed, when the human mind has reflected upon 
the animation of nature and arrived at conceptual ideas about spirits 
and organized pantheons, the Supreme Deity not infrequently has 
become obscure and even otiose. 


y 


Thi Sky-gods in Egypt 

So deeply rooted and firmly established in the religions of the Near East 
from Neolithic times onwards was thb belief in an extra-mundane 
Power as the source of universal creative activity centred in the god of 
the sky, that it may well go back to a very early period prior to the 
rise of civilization in the Fertile Crescent, western Asia and the eastern 
Mediterranean. Evei^wrhere the same lingubtic root connects the 
heavens, the clouds and the rain with their personifications in the Sky- 
god and hb manifestations in the rexivification of nature, the thunder 
and the storm. As Zeus or Dyaus Pi tar among the Indo-Europeans was 
primarily the god of the sky and the weather, known under a variety of 
names, before he assumed the functions of the various gods whom he 
assimilated, so in Egypt the Falcon-god Horns b represented in the 
Pyramid Texts as the source of life and death, of rain and of celestial 
fire. As the cult of the hawk was one of the oldest and most widespread 
in the proto-hbtoric period in the Nile valley, in all probability origin¬ 
ally there were many Falcon-gods who eventually were absorbed in the 
royal god, Homs the Elder, to form a compound deity, as theological 
speculation developed. (Figs 23, 24.) Among hb various titles ‘lord of 
the heaven* {nb-p, /.) was the commonest, and as the personification of 
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the power of the sky he was the Sky-god par excellence in his different 
manifestations. WTien his followers conquered Upper Eg>q)t he, as Horus 
of Edfu, assumed the symbol of the solar disk, but by representing it as 
the outspread wings of a falcon he retained his earlier designation.^ 

The many forms in which the Sun-god and Horus were represented 
in the Egyptian texts doubtless are survivals of an earlier cult of the 
omniscient Sky-god brought into conjunction with the all-prevailing 
solar worship in its many manifestations. As Breasted has pointed out, 
‘the all-enveloping glory and power of the Egyptian sun is the most 
insistent fact in the Nile valley’,*^ and it is hardly surprising that the 
ancient Egyptians saw the solar deity in different aspects and local 
forms. Flying across the heavens like a falcon in hb daily course he 
was known as Harakhtc, the ‘Horus of the Horizon*, who with three 
other local Horuses constituted the Four Horuses of the eastern sky, 
represented as four youths with curly hair sitting on the cast side of 
the sky. In the morning he came forth as Khepera, a winged scarab 
beetle rising in the east, and then flew across the sky as Harakhtc in 
the form of a hawk with outstretched wings, the red solar dbk on hb 
head identifled with Re, until in the evening he tottered down to the 
west as an aged man, Atum, having run hb course. 

As the head of the pantheon Re represented the sun in the fullness 
of hb strength, combining all the forces of nature. Before the First 
D^Tiasty at Heliopolb he was the sun in the sky personified and wor¬ 
shipped in the solar dbk and identified with the primordial Father of 
the gods Atum.** In thb capacity he w'as thought to be self-produced, 
having arisen out of the primeval waters. Nun,** though in other 
thcophanies he was regarded as the son of Geb and Nut, or ebc born 
from a lotus flower, or from an egg by Ptah, the self-created great god of 
Memphb. Horus became the son of Re, and as the solar cult developed 
and predominated after the unification of Upi>cr and Lower Egypt by 
the victorious Horus-kings, when they came under Hcliopolitan in¬ 
fluence, Re was made supreme among the gods, absolute in hb control 
of the Nile valley, the ally and protector of the throne. Thus, in addition 
to hb being the source of life and increase, he was the primordial great 
god, Rc-Atum, the self-created Creator, Re-Harakhtc the youthful god 
on the eastern horizon, and ev'entually at Thebes he became Amon-Rc, 
the ‘king of the gods*, W’orshipped with great magnificence at Karnak 
and Luxor (Figs. 8i, 82). 

Among the most ancient of the Egyptian gods was Min of Koptos who 
was both a sky and a fertility deity closely related to Amon, the 
Egyptian Zeus, and as early as the Gerzean phase of the proto-hbtoric 
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period having as his emblem the thunderbolt, the weapon of the Sky- 
god.*’ Later he became a son of Re, and of Osiris and Isis, and of Shu, 
but before he was incorporated in the pantheons of the great gods he 
was a prehistoric Supreme Being represented as an ithyphallic bearded 
man concerned essentially with sexual reproduction, and as a storm-god 
wielding his thunderbolt. From archaic times to the New Kingdom in 
the form of his bull, he presided over the ceremonial reaping of the new 
com by the Pharaoh, and over the hoeing festival to ensure the fruitful¬ 
ness of the earth and the well-being of the country and its people. 
Throughout the ages he survived in his full vigour. At a very early 
period he was equated with the falcon as a symbol of heaven and so 
became identified with Horus the Elder as a Sky-god, associated some¬ 
times with the moon, thereby making him the equivalent of Pan. 

It would seem, however, that Seth was the god most widely wor¬ 
shipped among the indigenous population in Upper Egypt, the eastern 
Delta and Libya in prehistoric and early dynastic times. Genealogically 
he was the son of Geb and Nut, the Earth-god and the Sky-goddess, and 
before his followen were confined to the south by the /Xsiatic invaders, 
probably he held sway in Lower Egypt as well as in Upper Egypt, 
Libya and the adjacent desert region. At first his followers appear to 
have been on friendly terms with the worshippers of Osiris and Horus, 
their respective gods being related to each other as members of one and 
the same family.^** It was not until later that strife broke out among 
them, represented mythologically as Seth killing Osiris and engaging 
in mortal combat with Horus. He then became the malevolent incarna¬ 
tion of evil (Typhon) in perpetual conflict with the beneficent forces 
personified in Osiris, the author and giver of life. Seth, on the other 
hand, was a Storm-god and Rain-god originally personifying the sky 
and the weather, and when Osiris was equated with the life-giving 
waters of the Inundation (the Nile), he had to be suppressed as a serious 
rival of the Osirian cultus, which was firmly established by the Twelfth 
Dynasty. During the Hyksos period his popularity was restored, being 
the counterpart of the Semitic Baal, but despite sporadic revivals in the 
Nineteenth D>Tiasty, during the reigns of Seti II and Rameses I and II, 
his worship declined in the Twenty-second Dynasty until in the Saite 
period (r. 663-525 Bc) he was identified with Apophis or Typhon, the 
Egyptian deval. Therefore, in spite of hb great antiquity and his status 
as a Sky-god and Weather-god, Seth was desdned to pby a declining 
role, the Nile valley depending on the inundadon of the great Osirian 

•In the Pynunid Texti Seth wai the brother of Oiirb and unde of Horns, suggesting that 
their respective human groups were in close contact with each other. 
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river for its fertility and rain being regarded with intense disfavour as 
the scourge of a maiign powCTi. 

Although Egyptian religion remained essentially polytheistic^ a latent 
conception of a universal God can be detected underlying the persistent 
polytheistic tradition* Thus, in due course the various aspects of Re, 
together with Ptah, the *Great One’^ of Memphis, were blended not into 
a single monotheistic deity but into three independent divinities with 
the same nature* The abortive attempt of Amenhotep IV (Ikhnaton) to 
establish a solar monotheism centred in Aton as the sole God of heaven 
and earth failed, because it w'as primarily a royal cultus confined to the 
Pharaoh and his family, divorced from human affairs in general and the 
fundamental needs of mankind at large citpressed in an accessible 
efficacious cultus* To fulfil these requirements the Sky-gods and god¬ 
desses of the Egyptian solar cycle were brought into relation with the 
Earth-gods and Weather-gods of the Osiris cycle, so that the beneficence 
of the celestial realms through their agency might be bestowed upon the 
earth In fruitful seasons with abundance of corn and wine, destroying 
the forces of evil, giving health and strength to the living and immor¬ 
tality to the dead* 

The Babjhmati Triad 

In Mesopotamia the assembly of gods m the sky constituted the highest 
authority m the universe, detemuning the course of events on earth. 
Under the leadership of Anu, the god of heaven, whose name means 
*sky', *shimng\ ‘bright^** the cosmic order was established out of 
primeval chaos as an organized whole. He w'as, in fact, the personifica¬ 
tion of the sky and the most potent force in the cosmos, older than all the 
other gods, and the ultimate source of all existence. As 'God^ par 
excellence he occupied an independent position, and from the time of 
Gudea, the pricst^king of Lagash fr* 3060-2042 bg) (Fig* 30) he became 
supreme. Even after his cult had fallen into obscurity, hkc that of so 
many Supreme Beings, his supremacy was affirmed and maintained, 
and in the later theological lists of gods he always stood at the head. In 
his celestial abode he kept the bread and water of immortal life, and it 
was he who gave the divine authority exercised by kings on earth. 

Next to Anu w as Enlil, the Storm-god, the second member of the 
Great Triad, who was also described as ^King of the gods' as well as 
‘Lord of the winds\ Being less obscure than the remote Amt, he became 
the great Sumerian deity, the leader of the pantheon during the greater 
part of the third millennium ac. His power was manifest in the violence 
of the storms he personified and preduced, but he wai also the benefi- 
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cent bcalowcr of the rains and brought forth from his celestial abode in 
the northern consteUation trees and grain in abundance for the well- 
being of mankind—hhc way of En]iL^ He was held responsible for the 
destruction of Ur by llic Elamites, interpreted in terms of a devastating 
storm/® and it was under hb sanction that the Sumerian ruler Umma, 
LugaJ-zaggigi, attacked and subdued Lagash at the end of the Early 
Dynastic period and introduced the new title 'King of the Land*/^ 
Enlilj therefore, was potentially active and often malevolent in human 
affairs, employing all the forces under his control to his own ends and 
purposes. If Anu was the uidmate divine authority in the sky, Enlil was 
the eicecutor of divine power on earth from time immemoriaL 

The third of the Triad w‘as Enki, or Ea (Fig» 26) as he was called in 
the later texts, the Lord of the watery deep*, whose dwelling was in the 
Apsu (i.e. the abyss or subterranean ocean) upon which the world rested, 
and who was the pcisonificadon of divine w isdom and the source of all 
esoteric knowiedge. He was therefore invoked in incantadons, and was 
alleged to have taught mankind the art of wTidng and geometry, how 
to build cides and temples, and to cultivate the soil. In short, he was held 
to have been responsible for the introduction of civilcEadoii after the 
Flood in the third millennium so, his cnlt-cenire being located at Eridu 
at the head of the Persian Gulf. There stocsd his temple with its sacred 
tree where the *swcet w aters* of the nvtTS mingled w-ith the salt or 
bitter w'aters’ of the sea, as in the primeval watery chaos when the 
Apsu blended with Tiamat. There too the human race was fashioned 
from clay by Anu and all creatures were endowed with the breath of life 
by Ea, who was at once the god of the Tigris and Euphrates, of rivers 
and fountains, the giver of life, the patron of the arts and the ‘creator 
of fates' who determined the destinies of all human beings. 

Notwithstanding the power exercised by these three Icadci^ of the 
cosmic state over natural phenomena and the affairs of men, neither 
Anu, Ei^l nor Enti occupied the unique position of the Sun-god and hb 
earthly incarnation die Pharaoh in Egypt. In the Sumcriau heavenly 
pantheon, although Anu was a shadowy figure with the form and 
appearance of a Supreme Being, Enlil also was hardly less exalted, while 
Enki (Ea) was ‘Lord of the earth'. Moreover, the earlier Triad were 
eclipsed in great measure by the rise of the next generation of younger 
gods—Sin the Moon-god, Shamash the Sun-god and Adad the Storm- 
god, with whom Ishtar (Fig. gfi) was associated—and when Marduk 
became predominant and was accredited with the conquest of Tiamat 
and her malign forces, he inherited the status, attributes and functions 
of Enlil as bead of the pantheon. They continued to rule over the three 
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divisions of the uni verse—the heavens, the air and the waters—but it was 
only in a very restrictive sense that thdr divine prerogatives were main¬ 
tained and CRCcuted^ Ann, Enlil and Marduk never were regarded as 
Creators and the source of all the other gods like Re or Ptah in Egypt, 
and although ^kingship came down from heaven^ both the gods and the 
rulers whom they established in their respective cities on earih were 
regarded as subject to the vicissitudes of the hegemonies over which 
they presided in a turbulent world Even when Hammurabi unified 
the State into an Empire and made Babylon the capital with Marduk 
as its chief god, it was only a temporary stability that was attained, 
though the gods had conferred upon Marduk their collective power, 

The Indo-European Siy-gods 

In the Indo-European cradleland and bctvs'ccn the Oxus and the 
Danube the gods of the sky, the sun, the wind and the storm were 
deified, with Varuna, the head of the pantheon, becoming the all- 
cncompaffiiug heavens when the jMyans made their way into north¬ 
west India, His Sanskrit name meaning *sky' may be equated with the 
Greek *Ouranos’, while as the heavenly monarch liring in a golden 
celestial abode he w^as identified with his tisin brother Miira, a solar god 
of light, regarded as two aspects of the Eternal light. The mighty 
warrior Tndra, the god of the thunder, had his headquarters in the 
atmosphere, between the sky and the earth, and Agni, the god of fire, 
was all-pervading as the wind. Behind all these celestial gods was the 
ancient Indo-European Dyaus Pitar, the counterpart of the Greek Zeus 
and the Roman Jupiter (Fig, 54), the Sky-god and Weather-god who 
eventually found a home on the Capitolinc hill in Rome, in the temple 
open to the sk>' in which a boundary-stone had been venerated from 
time immemorial. As the personificadon of the heavens Dyaus Pitar was 
the source of the fertilizing rain and thunder, and like the Anatolian 
Teshnb and the Weather-god of Hatd, he was the supreme Deity, 
though in the Rigveda he was vaguely conceived, having been dis¬ 
placed by the nature gods and goddesses. Similarly, in Iran it was the 
all-encompassing Varuna who eventually emerged as the omniscicut 
governor of the universe and of the acdons of mankindj m the capacity 
of j\hura Mazda, the Wbe-Lord of the Avesia, 

V\Tien the Indo-Europeans migrated from their Eurasian grasslands 
in a westerly direction and settled on the pastures of Thessaly, they 
brought with them their great Sky-god whom they worshipped under a 
variety of names derived £ix»m the same root ‘to shine', and who finally 
was known as Zeus, ‘the sky'. On the misty heigbU of Mount Olympus 
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he wai ‘the cloud-gatherer' sending the rain and manifesting his 
presence in the lightning and thunder, but his original abode was in the 
heavens with which he was identified and whence he controlled the 
weathen Although in his Olympian aspect he w-as represented in the 
Homeric tradidon as a glorified Nordic chieftain, in an age of chivalry 
he was regarded as the permanent overlord of hjs retainers, each of 
whom controlled his own realm in a feudal manner, be it that of nature 
or of human affain. But Zeus was essentially the supreme deity. 

His proper home, and that of the rest of the Olympians, being in the 
sky, It was in the cclcsdal realms that he ruled as'the father of gods and 
men*. Instead of bccoimng an obscure figure like so many high gods, 
he was a composite divine being absorbing the features and attributes 
of the other gods who fell into the background, or were made subor¬ 
dinate to him. Moreover, legends grew up around him which had little 
or nothing to do with bis original nature, such as the Cretan story of 
his birth. In ^is myth rather than being the Sky-god par he 

was the son of Rhea (the consort of Kronos and the counterpart of the 
Anatolian goddess Kybele) bom in a cave in Crete and suckled by a 
goat. Here he was represented as a very primidvc figure having no 
resemblance to the Indo-European Sky-god and venerable ruler of the 
urn verse. But m spite of his syncretisms he remained the head of the 
pantheon and took over a number of offices and aspects beyond the 
ranp of his original nature as Sky-god and Weather-god, the cloud- 
gatherer, the ram-givcr, the thundcrer, and the chief of the Olympians. 
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THE MOTHER-GODDESS 
AND THE YOUNG GOD 


SUsffpotamiait Aiotha-godtUsiti^ liumiui-Ijhtar and Dsuruia-Tanmuz, NiidU. said Ejdii — his 
and Hortiif HaiJiar:^ Au/, T7tt Gaddeu qJ m^my namti — Amt, AshtraA toid Boai in 

SyriOt TahizKh and thf Quan of Htsoitn m Istoii—San^ffiddtis af Atinna^ Homaheoaia iht 
*Grandniathrr*—idatm Mather in Phrygia^ Attis and Kyifek—RheUt great Minoan Codduij 
Mountain-mother^ Miitmi aj the Btasls^ The Qoideee jmJ the Tamg god 


Although the hierarchy of higher gods who reigned in heavenly 
splendour in the celcsdai realms and sent down rain to nourish the 
earth, or manifested their displeasure in thunderstorms and hurricanes, 
were conceived anthropomorphically as ’glorified non-natural men*, it 
was, as we have seen, the life-producing mother who was the dominant 
figure in ancient Near Eastern religion. With the establishment of 
busbajidiy' and domestication, however, the function of the male in the 
process of generation became more apparent and vital, and the Mother- 
goddess then was assigned a spouse to play his role as the begetter, even 
though, as in Mesopotamia for example, he was her youthfiil son-lover 
or her servant. From India to the Mediterranean, in fact, she reigned 
supreme, oflen appearing as the unmarried goddess.. 

Mejopotamiati Mother-goddesses 

In Mesopotamia, as Langdon has pointed out, whereas ’the intensity of 
the worship of other gods depended somewhat upon the political im¬ 
portance of the cities where their chief cult existed, before the orders of 
the gods of nature arose, before the complex theology of emanations 
supplied the religion with a vast pantheon, in which the masculine 
clement predominated, the productive powers of the earth had supplied 
in prehistoric times a divinity in w'hich the female element pre- 
dominatedh^ 

WTien the birth cult was brought into relation with the seasonal cycle 
and its vegetation ritual in agricultural communities such as those of the 
Tigris and Euphrates valley, the Earth-goddess was conceived as the 
generative power in nature as a whole, and so she became responsible 
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for the periodic renewal of life in the spring after the blight of winter 
or the summer drought. She therefore assumed the form of a many-sided 
goddess, both mother and bride, destined to be knowm by many names 
and epithets, such as Ninhursaga, Mah, Ninmah, Inanna-Ishtar, Nintu 
or Aruru. Thus, in Sumerian mythology Ninhursaga, ‘the mother of 
the land , was called Ninsikil-la, ‘the pure (i.e. virgin) lady*, until she 
was approached by Enki, the Water-god of wisdom, and gave birth 
painlessly to a number of deities after nine days of pregnancy. Then she 
became Nintu-ama-Kalamma, ‘the lady who gives birth*, ‘the mother 
of the land , and as his wife she was Dam-gal-nunna, ‘the great spouse 
of the prince*. Having conceived as the fertile soil and given birth to 
vegetation she was known as Nin-hur-sag-ga, ‘the lady of the moun¬ 
tain , where nature manifested its powers of fecundity in the spring in 
luxuriant vegetation on its lush slopes. Since the name gives expression 
to its underlying reality, these several connotations represent the 
Goddess in her different roles occasioned by the events to which they 
refer in her matrimonial vicissitudes, related to their consequences in 
nature.* 

Inanna-Ishtar and Dumuzi-Tammuz 

In Mesopotamia ‘Mother Earth* was the inexhaustible source of new 
life. Consequently, the power manifest in fertility in all its forms was 
personified in the Goddess who was the incarnation of the reproductive 
forces. It was she who renewed vegetation, prompted the growth of the 
crops, and the propagation of man and beast. As Inanna, the Sumerian 
counterpart of the Assyrian Ishtar, her marriage with the shepherd-god 
Dumuzi (i.e. Tammuz) (Figs. 27, 28), who incarnated the creative 
powers of spring, w as held to symbolize and effect the renewal of life at 
the turn of the year, delivering the earth from the blight of sterility. Her 
nuptials were celebrated annuaUy at the spring festival in Isin, to arouse 
the vital forces in the dormant soil and the processes of fecundity 
everywhere at this season, because her marriage with Dumuzi gave 
expression to the vegetation cycle. 

As ‘the faithful son of the waters that came forth from the earth* he 
was the youthful suffering god who died annually in the rotation of the 
seasons and passed into the nether regions from which normally there 
was no return. Inanna, however, having become queen of heaven as 
the wife of Anu by one of her many matrimonial alliances, seems to 
have gone to the underworld to secure his release, if the Sumerian 
version of her descent was the prototype of the Semitic myth. Arraying 
herself m aU her regaUa and equipped with the appropriate divine 
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decrees, she set forth on her perilous quest, instructing her messenger 
Ninshubur to raise the alarm in the assembly hall of the gods and in 
their principal cities should she not return within three days. Arriving 
at the gate of the grim abode, she gained admittance on false pretences, 
hut having been recognized she was led through its se\'eii gates, losing 
at each of them part of her robes and jewels until on reaching the 
temple of Elreshkigal, the queen of the underworld, she was stark naked 
and turned into a corpse. By the fourth day Ninshubur followed his 
instructions and Enki devised a plan to restore her to life. To this end 
he fashioned two sexless creatures and sent them to the nether regions 
with the food and water of life to sprinkle on her body^ This accom¬ 
plished she revived, and accompanied by shades, demons and harpies, 
she left the land of the dead and ascended to the earth where with her 
ghostly companions she wandered from city to city in Sumcr» 

Here the Sumerian version of the myth breaks off, but it follows so 
closely the Semitic ‘Descent of Ishtar to the Nether Regions^ inscribed 
on Akkadian tablets dating from the first millennium BC, that it can 
hardly be other than its prototype^. Although Dumuzi is not actually 
mentioned, the story and its sequel almost certainly represents an earlier 
account of the same mythological incident. From some recently 
discovered new material it seems that Inanna on her return did bring 
Dumuzi with her from the underworld but because he did not show 
signs of mourning for her descent to rescue him, ‘seating himself on a 
high scat', she handed him over to the demons, presumably to cany him 
back whence he came. But here, again, the text breaks off at the critical 
point.^ Nevertheless, although it is not stated that her mission was to 
rescue the shepherd-god Dumuzi-Tammuz, there is good reason to 
think that this was the purpose of her visit to the nether regions, with 
all that it involved. As the embodiment of the creative spring, she stood 
in the same relation to Dumuzi as did Ishtar to Tammuz, the Young 
god who personified the autumnal decline in the seasonal cycle* 
'Ihcrcforc, thdr Joint return brought to an end the blight that had 
fallen upon the land during their absence, enabling the barren ground 
to blossom as the rose, and mankind to be fruitful and replenish the 
earth. Indeed, the death and resurrection of the vegetation goddess 
and the Young god became the archetype of ail dcatlis and resurrections 
in whatever plarie they might occur. 

It was, however, the Goddess in Mesopotamia who was the dominant 
force in this act of renewal, whatever form it look. The Young god 
died annually in the rotation of the seasons and had to be rescued and 
restored fixrni the land of the dead by his mother-lover* It w’as she who 
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resuscitated him, and by so doing brought about the revival of life in 
nature and in mankind. So in the last analysis Inanna-Ishtar was the 
ultimate and constant source of regeneration, Dumuzi-Tammuz being 
only instrumental in the process as her agent. She was the embodiment 
of creative power in all its fullness; he was the personification of the 
decline and revival of vegetation and of all generative force. 

Ishtar and her Sumerian equivalent Inanna assumed the role 
assigned to Earth-goddesses in the Ancient Near East, and as the 
controller of vegetadon and ferdlity as she moved downwards from one 
stage to another, change and decay took place in the upper world, 
vegetadon languished and died, and all signs of life ceased. With her 
return there was a corresponding emergence in nature from its death¬ 
like sleep, and a revival of vitality. Thus, Ishtar personified this ceaseless 
sequence of the seasons—life emerging from the soil, coming to fruidon, 
and then drooping and perishing in the drought of summer, until it was 
again restored in the spring. So regarded, she was inevitably idendfied 
with Mother-Earth, brought into reladon with the seasonal cycle, being 
the source and embodiment of fecundity symbolized in the fertile soil. 

Ninlil and EnlU 

Behind all the distaff goddesses lay the inexhausdble creadvc aedvity 
of motherhood. Thus, in the early lists of gods, drawn up in the middle 
of the third millennium bc, the Earth-goddess known under a variety 
of names as Arum, Nintu, Ninmah, Ningal (Fig. 29) and Ninhursag 
(who may have been identified with Ki, the Earth-mother of the land) 
was associated with the first Great Triad, Anu, Enlil and Enki. Ninlil 
was herself in all probability an Earth-divinity before her husband Enlil 
acquired this status and funedon as a result of cohabidng with her in the 
manner related in a Sumerian myth, explaining how her mother Nun- 
barshegunu, the ancient goddess of Nippur, showed her how to secure 
the love of Enlil* and become the mother of Nanna, the Moon-god and 
a succession of unden^wld deides. The Earth-goddess, in fact, was 
primarily concerned with childbirth and maternal functions, while 
AUatu, the goddess of the nether regions, was another aspect of the 
Earth-mother in her chthonian capacity. 

In Mesopotamia all life was conceived as proceeding from a union 
of earth, air and water, personified as goddesses. Thus, Nammu, the 
controUer of the primeval waters, gave birth to Anu and Ki as the 
bi-scxual combinadon of heaven and earth. They then produced Enlil, 
the Storm-god and Air-god, the second member of the Triad, who 
separated them as male and female—the Heaven-god and the Earth- 
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goddess—with their respeedve capacities and functions. By union with 
his mother Ninhursag (i.e. Ki, the earth) Enlil with the help of Enki 
produced vegetable and animal life on earth, while mankind was the 
result of the combined efforts of the goddess Nammu, the primeval sea, 
and the goddess Ninmah, perhaps idendfied with Ki, and the Water- 
g^ Enki. Although the goddess represented as the mother of the various 
divine j^rsonificadons bore different names throughout this succession 
of creadve alliances, they appear to have been merely several designa- 
dons of one and the same creatrix, whether she is called Ki, Ninhursag, 
Ninmah or Nammu. Originally doubUess she was the embodiment of 
the generadve process as a whole, until as more clearly defined goddesses 
and their male partners emerged the pantheon assumed its later form 
with its departmentalized nature and agricultural deidcs. But she 
always retained to some extent her earlier predominance. Thus, in the 
Tammuz liturgies and in the myth and ritual of the Annual Fesdval, 
it was she who released and restored her ‘resurrected child*, with 
reciprocal effects on vegetation and the well-being of the human race. 
Throughout she took the inidadve, the Young god and the king being 
the agents she employed to bestow her gifts. 

Isis and Homs in Egypt 

In Egypt, on the other hand, the posidon was reversed. When the 
official priesthood systemadzed theological speculadon and organized 
the local cults on the basis of the unified rule of the ‘Two Lands’ under 
one Pharaoh, the king became from the Fifth D>Tiasty {c. 2580 bc) the 
incamadon and physical son of Re, the Sun-god, at Heliopolis, and 
later of Amon at Thebes, reigning as Horus, the son of Osiris and the 
earthly embodiment of the gods he embraced, all of whom were males. 
Unlike the Babylonian monarchs, the Pharaohs were divine in their 
own right and the gods they incarnated were dominant in their own 
spheres. Neither were secondary and subservient to the Goddess. Thus, 
although Isis eventually became the syncretisdc ‘Goddess of many 
names* she was not in her cssendal nature a mother-goddess, rather 
she was the ‘throne woman* personifying the sacred coronadon stool 
charged with the mysterious power of kingship.* To this extent she was 
the source of vitality before she became the prototype of the faithful 
wife and of motherhood, represendng the femie creadve principle. 

According to the Heliopolitan genealogy she was the daughter of 
Geb and Nut, the earth and the heavens, and became the wife of her 
brother Osiris (Fig. 56), whom she taught the secrets of agriculture. 
After his assassinadon by Seth she collected his dismembered body, and 
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caused it to be mummified by Anubis. She then conceived Horus from 
her dead husband,* and as the Young god he revived his father by the 
gia of the eye he lost in his combat with his uncle Seth. But although 
she was, therefore, ultimately responsible for the restoration of Osiris, 
he remained the dead god living m his son and the Pharaoh, in spite of 
the exalted position he attained as the judge and "king of the dead^ 
and when his cult had been solarized, 4 ord of the sky*. Neither he nor 
Horus was subservient to Isis, and in the great Judgment scene on the 
papyrus of Ani of the Nineteenth Dynasty, IsU and her sister Nephthys 
arc represented standing behind him (Fig. 56). 

HathoT 

Nevertheless, such was the popularity of Isis that she was identified 
with almost all Egyptian goddesses in some capacity, and as ‘queen of all 
gods and goddesses* and ‘mother of heaven*, she was associated 
especiaUy with Hathor ‘the heavenly cow'. Nut the Sky-goddess and 
Nei^ of the Sais in the western Delta, all of whom shared the same 
attributes. It was Hathor, however, who was the Mother-goddess p(xr 
excellence^ As Sky-goddess she was the daughter of Nut and Re, or 
according to the Heliopoliian tradition the wife of Re and mother of 
Horus the Elder* She was also the nurse of Horus, the son of Isis, in her 
role of the Cow-goddess, but she was never the spouse of Osiris or the 
mother of his^ son Horus. It was not until all reproductive goddesses 
became identified with her that Isis incorporated her horns in her 
s^bolism. Originally Hathor, who was one of the oldest of the Egyp- 
tian ddtiM, was worshipped under the form of a cow, an animal that 
had acquired a fertility significance from dmc immemorial* Her name, 
however, means ‘the House of Horus*, represented in a compound 
hieroglyph as a temple containing a falcon, depicting the Sun-god in his 
heavenly abode in the eastern portion of the sky, where he was born 
afresh daily. She was, therefore, the star-bespangled celestial cow 
adorned with the plumes of Re, the father, and the solar disk encircled 
with a cobra, the emblem of the Mother-goddess.’ 

In this capacity of the Sky-godtJess and Cow-goddess she exercised 
her maternal functions from the Gerxean phase of the Predynasde 
epoch to the beginning of the Roman period, in due course becoming 
identified with aU the local goddesses and the heavens in their entirety, 
at once the mother and wife of Re and Homs, the ‘mistress of the stars’, 
the ‘lady of the West’ and of the underworld, the goddess of love, of 
music and the sacred dance. In the Greek period she was the patroness 
of women, who became ‘Hathors' at their death just as men became 
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Tig. 3 . The Gow-yoddcH Hathor* ademed with the plumca of Re 


Osiris. In the Pyramid Texts her male counterpart was the Bull of He* 
with his four horns at the cardinal points of the compass, while she 
symbolized the reproductive forces in nature. She was the protectres, 
midwife and nurse of pregnant women, and as wife, mother and 
daughter she embodied all that was best in womanhood. Similarly, 
the dead looked to her for sustenance during their mummification and 
when their hca^ were weighed in the Judgment Hall and sought her 
aid m the opening of their eyes and in the attainment of joy and felicity 
hereafter; such was her power among the gods of the underworld. She 
was also connected w'ith the annual rise of the Inundation, and all the 
blessings this brought to the Nile vaUey. In fact, she was the great 
mother of the world, the personification of creative power in nature, 
and the mother of every god and goddess in heaven and on earth, all of 
whom were regarded as her forms though they might be worshipped 
under a variety of names.® At Dcndcrah seven Hathors were represented 
as young and beautiful women with cows* horns, solar disks and vulture 
head-dresses, carrying tambourines in their hands. They comprised the 
Hathor of Thebes, of Heliopolis, of Aphroditopolis, of the peninsula of 
Sinai, of Memphis, of HerakleopoHs, and of Keset. So great was her 
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influence that she had shrines not only throughout Egypt but also in 
Sinai, Nubia and at Byblos in Syria. 

Keith 

Another very ancient goddess was Neith (Fig. 34) of Sais in the wes¬ 
tern Delta in the fifth nome of Lower Egypt. She was originally con¬ 
nected with the chase like the Greek Diana, but although she was 
represented with bows and arrows she also appeared as a Cow-goddess 
with the head of a lioness. She too was the virgin mother of the Sun-god, 
having given birth to Re as the great cow, and was identified with Isis 
as the wife of Osiris, later becoming one of the forms of Hathor. Indeed, 
she was ‘the Great Goddess, the mother of all the gods*. Two queens of 
the First Dynasty adopted her name as Neit-Hotep and Meryt-Neit, 
and sixteen out of the seventy of the stelae round the tomb of Zer bore 
names compounded with Neith.*® Having started as a goddess of 
hunting and the mistress of the cow, in which form she gave birth to Re, 
she became equated with the primeval watery chaos like Nut, with 
whom probably she was identified if her name Net or Neith was akin 
in meaning to Nut, as Brugsch has suggested. In any case she was 
regarded as the personification of the sky and so was brought into 
relation with Nut. 

As early as the Fourth Dynasty she was thought, as the mother and 
daughter of Re, to conceive and give birth to the Sun-god daily.** Since 
she was called the opener of the ways* she was a kind of female counter¬ 
part of Anubis and protectress of the dead, giving rebirth to them in 
the next world.** As the ‘Lady of Heaven* and ‘Mistress of all the gods* 
she occupied a position in the pantheon comparable to that of Re or 
Ptah, or of Hathor as the supreme goddess. In fact, she was identified 
with most of the goddesses in turns until by the Twenty-sixth Dynasty 
(655 rose to the position of pre-eminence, when the Pharaohs 

of Sais were at the height of their power and she became the State deity. 
Then she was regarded as the divine Being per excellence, the creative 
and ruling Power of heaven, earth and the underw orld, and of every 
creature and thing in them. She was eternal, self-existing, self-sustaining 
and all-pervading, personifying the female principle from very early 
times. She was believed to have brought forth the transcendent Sun-god 
without the aid of a male partner, very much as in the Memphite 
Theology Ptah created all things virtually ex nihilo by thinking as the 
‘heart’ and commanding as the ‘tongue*. As the universal Mother she 
‘made the germ of gods and men*, and having raised up Atum in 
primeval times she existed w'hen nothing else had being and created 
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that which existed after she had come into being’.“ Though after the 
fall of the Dynasty in 525 BC she lost this exalted status, the late Greek 
writers attributed to her remarkable powers,** and the Persian ruler 
Cambyses worshipped in her temple in Sais and brought ofterings to 
Neith as the Mother of the gods. 

Nut 

While no organized cultus appears to have been associated with the 
Sky-goddess Nut (Fig. 35), as the celestial counterpart of Nun, the 
abyss, the daughter of Shu and Tefnut and the wife of Geb, the Earth- 
god, the ‘bull of Nut’, she was ‘lady of heaven*, ‘mistress of the Two 
Lands’, and the mother of Isis and Osiris and of Nephthys and Seth. 
Like Neith of Sais she had connexions with the underworld as well as 
with the heavens and the clouds, and appeared in the guise of a great 
cow whose legs formed the four cardinal points. She absorbed the attri¬ 
butes of many goddesses w hose functions were allied to her own, and 
eventually she adopted the horns and solar disk of Hathor and also 
uraei, standing in a sycamore tree pouring water from a vase on behalf 
of the souls of the dead. The hawk of Horus was among her emblems** 
too, representing the rising or the setting sun. Nut being regarded as 
giving birth to the Sun-god daily when he had passed through her 
body during the night and sailed over her back in the day before he 
entered the boat of Re at noon. In Thebes she was identified with Isis 
and alleged to have given birth to Osiris: and such were her forms, 
offices and attributes that she was one of the types of the Mother of the 
gods. 

The Goddess of many names 

Her daughter Isis, however, remained the most popular and important 
of all these maternal goddesses. She unquestionably was the greatest 
and most beneficent female deity, personifying all that was most vital 
in motherhood. Therefore, she became ‘the Goddess of many names’, 
until eventually she was equated with the Magna Mater of western 
Asia, Greece and Rome, as well as with Hathor, Neith and Nun in 
Egypt. It was her worship that spread so rapidly in the Hellenistic 
period until it became a predominant element in the welter of religions 
in the Roman Empire before and after the beginning of the Christian 
era. The readiness to identify one deity with another made it possible 
to evolve some kind of unity out of this jumble of cults. Thus, the Cow- 
goddesses had so much in common, centred in their maternal attributes 
and functions, that they readily were resolved into a syncretistic deity. 
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Ali of them were cociccmed with motherhood as their principal feature^ 
giving birth to gods and men, suckling kings, and bestowing life and 
fecundity in the natural order. Therefore, they were treated as more or 
less synonymous divine figures so that Hathor and Isis, Nut and Neith, 
were never dearly differentiated. 

Isis as ‘she of many names* is the most outstanding example of r hte 
syncretism, and in association with the Memphite cult of Serapis at 
Alexandria (Fig* 8^), the cult spread rapidly in the Hclleniatic Age, until 
it became the predominant dement with sanctuaries in the Campus 
Martius In Rome, at Pompeii, at Tilhcrcs and Fhilae, to mention but a 
few of its centres in the Graeco-Egypdan world* In spite of official 
opposition it attracted more and more votaries during the first century 
Bc from Athens, the Aegean and the adjacent islands to North Africa 
and Asia Minor* The hymn to her in the OxjThynchus papyrus con¬ 
tains a long list of epithets applied to her and the goddesses with whom 
she was identified,^’ her mysteries having affinities with the Eleusinian 
Demeter rites. In the process, however, so many Greek and Asiatic 
features were absorbed that it is difficult to determine to what extent 
the later Byblitc versions in the classical sources can bc regarded as 
representative of the Egyptian uncon laminated goddess and her wor¬ 
ship, In the third century bc she was fused with the Semitic Astarte io 
the form of Atargatis, the Syrian goddess of Hicrapolis, in which 
capacity she shared a temple w'ith Zeus, Hera and Korc at Oxyrhynchus 
in the third century adA^ Similarly, the Babylonian Nanna in combina¬ 
tion with Isis became Namaia, while the HesU, the hellenizcd sacred 
cow of Hathor, was after death Ists* 

In all these various aspects and forms of the Goddess pagan thought 
was moving more and more towards the conception of one universal 
Magna Mater in her several manifestations under a variety of names. 
It was, however, in western Asia that this became most apparent* There 
the worship of a nature goddess in whom the productive powers of the 
earth were personified, culminated in that of the Great Mother who 
combined within herself all the local aspects of this all-embracing 
divinity* Among the Sumerians and Babylonians, as W'c have seen, 
she had been known as Inanna-Ishtar, while in Syria and Palestine 
she appeared as Asherah, Astarte (Fig. 37) and Mat, corresponding to 
Hera, Aphrodite and Artemis of the Greeks, representing the three 
main aspects of womanhood as wife and mother, as lover and mistress, 
and as a chaste and beautiful virgin full of youthful charm and vigour, 
often confused one with the other* It was with this goddess that Anat 
was mingled in Egypt, when Semitic influences were strongly felt in the 
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New Kingdom, cspcciaUy al Memphis, in the guise of Anata, ‘the MiS’ 
tress of the Sky’^ ‘Lady of the gods‘, the daughter of Ptah or Re. In her 
many sy ncretisms she was idendOed mth Isis and Hathor as a Mother- 
goddess, ivith Sekhmet the wife of Piah, and Ramesses IH called his 
favourite daughter Bent antOj 'daughter of Anta^ In the treaty with the 
Hittites she was represented with j\startc as the national goddess of the 
Syrian Kheta. Besides her martial functions which included her being 
‘mistress of horses, lady of chariots’ and ^shield of the king against his 
enemies,* she was the goddess of love ^vho ‘conceives but ne\'er brings 
forth,* like Aphrodite. Although her attributes were virtually in¬ 
distinguishable from those of Astartc, the two divinities actually were 
distinct enddes in Egypt» 

Ane^i Asherah and Baal iii Syria 

This was also true of ^Anat {Fig. 3B), Asherah and Astaric in Syria, all of 
whom had much in common and yet were independent personalidcs. 
Although the evidence, apart from figurines, plaques and amulets, is 
very fragmentary in this region, derived iis It is mainly from the Ugaritic 
texts first discovered in igiq at Ras Shamra (Ugarit) on the north coast 
of Syria, there is every indication that originally they were all Earth- 
goddesses associated with a com cultus. Thus, in the texts, which belong 
to the later part of the fourteenth century (c. 1400-1350 so), the vegeta- 
don theme is pre-eminent, the two goddesses Anat and Asherah playing 
the leading rolc3» As the rival aspirants for supremacy, they both sought 
to become the consorts of the Storm-god and Weather-god Aleyan- 
BaaJ, the bestower of the fructifying rain, giving life to the earth as ‘the 
Lord over the furrows of the field'. WTicn nAshcrah originally was the 
wife of the old supreme Deity, El, she was the adversary of Baal, but 
later she joined forces with Anat, Baal*s sister and s^ife, in Jurthering his 
cause and fighting his battles, after he had eclipsed the shadowy El. 

In the Ugaridc literature AIcyan-Baal (Fig. 40} occupied a posidon 
similar to that of Marduk in Babylonia, w'hen as the Young god he 
replaced Ann and Enlil at the head of the pantheon. Established as the 
dynamic personificadon of the storm, the wind and the clouds, and the 
controller of the rainfaU and the growth of the crops, he was the counter* 
part of Tammua, the fertility god of vegetation whose descent into the 
nether regions caused the languishing of the earth. In the Baal-Anat 
cycle of myths, howe%'er, in which the glorification of Baal is the cen tra] 
theme, so far as the details can be made out on the seven fragmentary 
tablets, the story assumes a form peculiar to the Ugaritic tradidon. 
Baal is said to have planned to build a house and plotted to secure the 
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consort of his fathct El,, the Supreme God (Fig. 4i)» Having engaged 
in a successful encounter with the dragon* Yam, Lord of the Sea, he 
achieved his objective and installed himself in his heavenly palace, but 
he refused to have any windows in it, perhaps as a precautionary 
measure against attack by his adversary Yam or Mot, the ruler of the 
underworld. Eventually he was persuaded to insert lattices* presumably 
to enable rain to fall on the earth* as this seems to have been the 
underlying purpose of the episode* It may, in fact* have been a mytho¬ 
logical interpretation of a rain-making ceremony at the autumnal 
festival*'* In any ease, Baal w^as *thc Rider of the clouds’* and in Syria 
rain was the primary source of fertility rather than a river hkc the Nile 
in Egypt or the Euphrates in Mesopotamia* Therefore* because he was 
equated with the rainfall he was *Lord over the furrows of the field’ and 
*Lord of tlic earthla the house-building project Baal and An at 
sought the help of Asherah, bribing her with silver and gold to intervene 
with El on their behalf To tliLs extent she recognized hiji claims to 
prc-enuncnce* referring to him as ‘our king', *our judge’, asserting that 
’none is above him*,*' 

When* for a reason w'hich is not specified, his adversary Mot, the 
god of sterility and death, contrived to cause him to descend to the 
nether regions* all vegetation ceased in the customary manner amid 
universal lamentation.** To remedy this devastating state of affairs his 
sister-consort Anal with the help of the Sun-goddess, Shapsh* went in 
search of Baal, hunting every mountain in the land, lamenting as 
bitterly as Demeter or Adonis grieved for Kore or Attis, Mesiring him 
as a cow her calf or a ewe her lamb**®—a symbolism true to type in the 
Goddess cult* Exactly what transpired cannot be determined in the 
fragmentary state of the tablets, but it appears that he was found dead 
in the pastures of Shlmmt* Although his death removed the rival of El, 
the ancient Supreme God joined in the mourning for his loss* and under 
the name of Ltpn, god of mercy, he left his exalted throne in heaven 
and sat on the earth in sackcloth and ashes, lacerating himself and 
cr>ing ‘Baal is dead’* This refrain was repeated by Anat when she found 
his body** and took it to the heights of Sapan, his former abode* and 
there buried him.*® She then poured out her complaint to El and 
forestalled Asherah* who rejoiced at Baal’s demise and endeavoured to 
get her son Attar appointed to the vacant throne. After a violent 
discussion Attar was made to recognize his incapacity to succeed to the 
office.** 

Knowing that Mot w as responsible for her lover's death, Anat con¬ 
tinued her search for him* When at length she found him she seized 
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him, ripped his garments and demanded her brother-husband* He 
admitted that he had killed him, making him like a lamb in his mouth 
and crushing him in his jaws like a kid. Anat thereupon clave Mot 
with a ritual sickle (Aarj^), winnowed him in a sieve, scorched him, 
ground him in a mill, scattered his flesh over the fields Ukc the dis¬ 
membered body of Osiris, and gave it to the birds to eat,*^ In short, she 
treated him as the reaped grain* This is an anomaly in \'iew of Mot 
having been represented as the god of death and sterility whose abode 
was the underworld. But consistency is never a characteristic feature of 
mytholo^cal traditions of this nature, and in seasonal folklore the com 
spirit so often has been treated as Mot was and equated w'ith 
death.” 

In the Ugaritic vegetation theme Mot was the god of aridity and 
drought, 'wandering over every mountain to the heart of the earth, 
every hill to the earth’s very bow'els*, turning them into desolation by 
robbing all living things of the breath of life.^ MTicn Anat treated him 
as the harvested grain, she >vas repeating the ritual slaying of the com 
spirit at the ingathering of harvest, ushering In the season of sterility 
which would continue until Baal was released from the nether regions, 
whither he had taken the rain-producing clouds. When this was accom¬ 
plish cd then would 'the heavens rain oil and the wadis mn with 
honey'But as the theme w^as the perennial struggle in nature between 
growth and aridity, be it an annual or a septennial occurrence, neither 
of the contending forces could be uldmately destroyed* Therefore, 
notwithstanding Anat's drastic treatment of Mot, he sun'ived to 
continue the conflict when Baal had been restored to life and vigour. 
But whereas in. their earlier encounter Baal had been paralysed with 
fear at the approach of his enemy and ready to surrender without 
resistance^*^—typifying the decline in vitality in the dry season—now' he 
engaged in an energetic battle with Mot, because he (Baal) personified 
the urge of life at its full s^ength after the return of the rains. Realizing 
that Baars turn had now come to bring life out of the earth, El 'over¬ 
turned Mot's throne and broke the sceptre of his dominion', forcing 
him to surrender and acknowledge the kingship of Baal*“i The drought 
ended and fertility was re-established, the efforts of Anal on behalf of 
her brother-husband having prevailed. 

Being herself the goddess of war and slaughter, wallowing in blood, 
as w'ell as of love and fertility, she furthered his cause with all her 
furious violence, once she had transferred her allegiance from El to the 
young and virile Baal.’* She was now content to be regarded primarily 
as the daughter of the older head of the pantheon (El),** and like Isis to 
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be the wife of her brother (Baal). But notwithstanding her prominence 
in the Anat-Baal Texts, Anat nev'er occupied the position of Inanna- 
Ishtar in Nlesopotamia. She was always overshadowed by her august 
husband who was predominantly the virile giver of life, and with whom 
she had passionate rather than conventional marital intercourse. It was 
he who was the supreme figure dwarfing all the other divinities, male 
and female alike, though in the beginning El and Anat may have to¬ 
gether dominated the scene. Her original character and status, however, 
are very obscure, though she seems to have been primarily a virgin 
goddess conceiving but not bearing, in contrast to Asherah who was the 
creatrix of the gods* rather than their ‘progenitress’, bringing forth 
her brood of seventy deities.** 

Asherah appears to have occupied much the same position as Anat 
as the consort and daughter of El, but her relations with Baal are by 
no means clear. She is represented as at once his mother consort and 
bitter antagonist, giving birth to ‘devourers’ to destroy him,** rejoicing 
at his death and endeavouring to make one of her offspring king in his 
stead.*’\ et she proved to be capable of being bribed to intervene with 
El on his behalf at the behest of Anat, and even to assert hi<t supre¬ 
macy.** It would seem, in fact, that the two goddesses were both 
struggling to attain the status of the wife of Baal when he rose to 
supremacy, but that neither of them was able to displace the other. 
Therefore, they had to remain in joint possession of one and the same 
office, in which fertility and war were combined without completely 
merging and developing into the ‘goddess of many names’. Neverthe¬ 
less, it is by no means improbable that they represented one and the 
same divinity in the beginning, since they were so inextricably inter¬ 
related and brought into juxtaposition in these very imperfectly pre¬ 
served texts. Thus, Anat watched over Baal like a genuine Mother- 
goddess, and when he escaped from her vigilant eye and left the security 
of his mountain-home on Sapan to hunt on the plains below, it was she 
who went in search of him and with the help of the Sun-goddess brought 
back his mortal remains. The position of Asherah was anomalous, and 
in the struggle to become the consort of the most potent figure in the 
pantheon-the Young virile Weather-god-counsels were divided and 
nvalnes rampant. But underl>'ing all the contradictory episodes the 
vegetauon theme remained constant and conformed to the customary 
pattern. 

Tahwfh and the Queen of Heaven in Israel 

After the Hebrew settlement in Palestine in the first miUennium BC. 
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the seasonal coitus and its vegetation divinities were strenuously 
opposed by the staunch adherents of the desert iradidon centred in the 
worship of Yahweh as the only legitimate God of Israel In the reign of 
Ahabj however, Baal (later known as Melkari) and Ashe rah were the 
chief deities of Tyre, of whom Jezebel, the wife of Ahab, was an ardent 
devotee* Hence arose the grim struggle between Elijah, the nabi or seer 
of Yahweh, and the Queen^s priests of Baal, which appears to have 
reached its cllma3c in the ritual contest on Mount Carmel, probably an 
ancient sanctuary of the Canaanitc Storm-god and VVeathcr-god 
(Aleyan-Baal), served apparently by some four hundred and fifty 
prophets and four hundred priestesses.^’ Although Elijah^s cnisade is 
represented as having triumphed in a spectacular manner, Baalism 
continued to flourish* The vindicadon of Yahweh, according to the 
narrative, w'as followed by a rcacdon* The altars of the god of Israel 
were thrown down, his prophets were massacred, and EHjah himself 
fled in terror to Horeb, believing that he alone remained alive**’ This 
may have been too sinister a view of the situation, but, nevertheless, 
while the Carmel incident may mark the dominance of Yahweh in 
Israel, so deeply ingrained was the vegetation and goddess cult in 
Palestine that it survived all attempts at drastic reformation by the 
prc-cxilic mono-Yahwists until the end of the monarchy* 

Thus, in the southern kingdom of Judah, after the Joriah reformation 
in 6!?o bc, Jeremiah lamented that he encountered children gathering 
wood in the streets of Jerusalem and in other cidcs for the fires to be 
kindled by their fathers for the worship of the Queen of Heaven, w'hlle 
the women kneaded dough to make sacrificial cakes on which her image 
was inscribed.When after the Exile he again upbraided the remnant 
in Egypt that survived the catastrophe, they declared that they w'ould 
certainly not cease from burning incense and pouring out drink offer¬ 
ings to her as the kings and princes alw^ays had done because then food 
W'as in abundance and the people knew no evil*** Since Josiah had 
suppressed the cult nothing but misfortune had befallen them, they 
affirmed. JehoahajE had been deported to Egypt, Jehoiachin and the 
cream of the nation had been carried away into captivity in Mesopo¬ 
tamia, Jerusalem had been captured and destroyed, 2 cdekiah had had 
his eyes put out, and they, the remnant, had had to flee into Egv'pt to 
escape Chaldacan retaliation for the murder of Gedaliah* Confronted 
with this series of mishaps attributed to the neglect of the worship of 
the Queen of Heaven, the prophet only could reply that they were the 
result of their apostasy from Yahwism*** 

In the Northern Kingdom of Israel a similar situation obtained, and 
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in the middle of the eighth century Amos and Hosea were not less 
scathing in their denunciations of the cnltus practised in their day at 
Bediel, Gilgal and Beersheba than was Jeremiah in Judah in the 
succeeding centuries,** Indeed, there can be litde doubt that refugees 
from Bethel developed the syncrctistic cult in the Jewish colony at 
Eleph^tine (Yeb) near Assuan in Upper Egypt in the sbtth and fifkh 
centuries bc. ** From the numerous ligurines and plaques recovered 
from Gezer, Bethshan, Shechem, Megiddo, Tell Beit, Mirsim, Gcrar 
and other Late Bronze Age and Early Iron Age rites,*® Astarte appears 
to have been as much at home in this region as at Ugarit, or Beth-Anat, 
or Dendcrah, though they are not conspicuous in the Israelite deposits 
in central Palestine, On the wall at Mizpeh (Tell cn-Nasbah), north of 
Jerusalem, temples of j\shcrah and Yahweh appear to have stood side 
by side in the ninth century sc, and to have survived until the city was 
destroyed. The equipment suggests that the Astarte sanctuary was the 
centre of the Goddess cult with which it would seem die worship of 
Yahweh was closely associated.*’ If this were so, goddesses with 
Canaanite names such as Anath-Yahu, comparable to Yo-Elat in the 
Ugaridc texts, and aligned to Yahwch at Elephantine, can hardly 
have been an innovation. 

This is borne out by the practice of ritual prostitution in connexion 
with Israelite shrines at Shiloh,*« condemned by Amos who inveighed 
against those who profaned Yahwch by having congress with 
{ix. ritual prostitutes) at sacrificial feasts, ^drinking the wine of the 
raped .*“ As H^a makes it abundandy clear, di«e priestesses con¬ 
tinued to exercise their functions with undimicished zeal in his day 
( 75*^735 spite of the eHbrts of Amos and other refonners like 

Asa to eliminate them.« In Judah the Dcuteronomic legisladon was 
equally unsuccessful in suppressing male and female hierodouloi « the 
practice going back in Hebrew tradidon to Patriarchal dmes^ in spite 
of the attempts of the later narrators to transform zonah and qadtshak 
into common harlots, and of Hosea to give a lofdcr interpretadon of the 
marriage of Israel to Yahweh.» The symbolism he employed to this end 
was that of the Goddess vegetation ritual brought into tonjunedon with 
the covenant of the nation with its god, which allowed no place for alien 
deidcs, male or female, or of sacred prosdtutcs. This, however, was not 
accomplished until Yahwism was re-established in the post-exilic 
Jewish community after the return of the exiles in 538 EC, when most of 
the Canaanite and Mesopotamian accretions were either eliminated 

once and for all or transformed into uncompromisingly monotheistic 
Yahwist msdtutions. 
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The Anatoiittn Goddess and the Weather-god of Haiti 
In the neighbouring Xand of Haiti’ to the north-ea^t of the Anatolian 
plateau, closely connected culturally as well as geographically with 
Syria and Palestine, the Mother-goddess and the Young god occupied a 
position in the cultus not very different from that in the rest of Asia 
Minor and the Near East (Fig, 48J. Here, again, the Storm-god and 
Weather-god and his female partner were conspicuous figures with 
whom the king was intimately related, as will be considered later. 
Although the male Wcathcr-god was the principal Hittite deity, the 
Goddess was often given precedence over her husband, and in the Hurrian 
pantheon Hebat (or Hepit), the consort of the Weather-god Teshub, was 
not infrequently accorded the same worship and status as her spouse. 

Thus, in the great rock-sanctuarj' of Yazilikaya, about two miles 
from Boghazkoy (Hattusas), the Hittite capital, she is depicted in the 
badly weathered bas-reliefs inscribed on the walls opposite the entrance, 
bearing the name Hepatu in the hieroglyphic script, clad in a full¬ 
sleeved robe with a pleated skirt, wearing a tiara and standing on a 
panther or lioness, holding a staff in her left hand^ her right hand is 
stretched out to greet a male figure approaching her, to whom she 
proffers her gifts in the form of symbolic or hieroglyphic signs (Figs. 42, 
43) . Behind her in the procession, also mounted on a lioness or pan¬ 
ther, is a smaller beardless youth with a pigtail, wearing a short tunic, 
upturned shoes and a conical fluted hat. He too clasps a staff with his 
outstretched right hand, and in his left hand he holds a double axe. 
From his belt hangs a short dagger, and representing the symbol de¬ 
noting his name are a pair of human legs of a small figure clad in the 
same manner. Since this is the sign of the god S harruma or Sh aima, the 
son of Teshub and Hebat, it is not at all improbable that tlie youthful 
figure is that of the son of the Goddess. Behind him are two goddesses 
vested like Hebat (Hepatu) at the head of the procession and making 
the same gestures but standing on a single double-headed eagle with 
outstretched wings—perhaps the daughter and grand-daughter of the 
Sun-goddess of .^inna. In the background opposite to her on the left 
walls, a bearded male di\'inity bearing symbols meaning ^the W^cathcr- 
god of Haiti’, doubtless Teshub, is represented uncaring a homed mitre, 
clad in a kilt and carrying a mace or club in hb right hand, leading the 
male gods in procession.*^ 

In the smaller gallery at the side of the main shrine, guarded by two 
winged figures at the entrance to the inner sanctuary, is a remarkable 
sculpture of the *dirk-god’ enveloped in lion-skins. A huge figure appears 
IV, p. 
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to be that orSharruitia holdiog King Tudhaliyas XV in his embrace* It 
is curiously carved to represent a youthful deity with a human head 
wearing a conical cap, and the body is composed of four crouching 
lions, two facing downwards and two upwards, back to back (Fig. .pj.)* 
Below the knees the legs taper to the point of a sw-ord* To the right are 
two figures, the larger dmilarly clad, who resembles the youth on the 
panther in the outer sanctuary, and has his left arm round the neck of 
the smaller figure of a beardless priest-king in a cloak from which the 
hilt of a sword projects. His right wrist is grasped by the god’s left hand, 
and a iitms is held in his right hand.“ In the palace of Alaja Htlytik 
(Euyuk) some twenty miles to the north-east of Bogha^kSy, a similar 
figure is shown foUowcd by a priestess, each with one hand raised, 
approaching die Image of a bull on a pedestal mth an altar before it* 
On another relief the pnest, followed by a priestess, is shov^m moving 
towards a seated goddess and pouring a libation at her feet.** 

That these sculptures were part of the symbolic representation of the 
Goddess cult and the Voung god is highly probable, and it is by no 
means unlikely that the outer recess of the Yazilikaya sanctuary was 
devoted to the rites connected with the Mother-goddess, and the inner 
chamber was used for the performance of those of her son, the Young 
god. If at the spring rcsdval their sacred marriage was celebrated, as has 
been suggested,*^ it may very well have been at this great shrine that 
the nuptial rites were performed in which the king and queen played 
their respective roles that the earth should be fertile and the grain be 
plentiful during the foribcoming season* Thus, a recently published 
tablet contains a reference to ^thc mighty festival of the beginning of the 
year' when *aU the gods have gathered and come to the house of the 
Wcather^^god to cat, drink and be satisfied and pronounce the life of 
the lung and the queen*, and *thc Ufe of heaven and carih*.“ ITic scene 
is laid in the celestial realms, it is true, but Yazilikaya was the most 
likely place for its ritual observance in the Land of Hatti at the New 
Year Festival at the vernal equinox, as in the case of the Akitu at Babylon* 
Garstang, in fact, has conjectured that it was the scene of the union 
of the Hurrian Teshub with Hebat accompanied by their retinue on the 
occasion of the marriage of HatiusUis 111 to the high-priestess of the 
Sun-goddess of Arinna, Puduhepa, the daughter of the priest of Ishtar 
of Lawazantiya.*“ While this is not indicated In the Hittitc texts, in the 
E^ptian version of the treaty between Haitusilis and Harnesses II the 
Hiitiie queen Puduhepa appears on the royal seal embracing the Sun- 
goddess of Arinna.** The converging processions suggest the perambu- 
larions that were a characteristic feature of New Year rites and the 
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sacred marriage, while the bull as the symbol of vital force was so very 
intimately connected with the Weather-god in his fertility aspects. In 
Hurrian iconography and mythology, for example, Teshub was 
associated with the two bulls Seri and Hurri, ‘Day’ and ‘Night’, 
attached to his chariot. He was frequently depicted standing on a bull. 
Its appearance round the legs of the Weather-god and his consort at 
Yazilikaya indicates the nature of the ritual performed at the sanctuary. 

The Sun-goddess of Arinna 

While there can be little doubt about the equation of the Hurrian 
goddess \sith the Hittite Weather-god, her relation, however, to the 
Hittite goddess is more difficult to determine, as b the position of the 
Sun-goddess of Arinna. There in proto-hattic under the name of 
Wurusemu or Arinitti she was the principal deity, the Weather-god as 
her consort taking second place to her. In the state religion she was ‘the 
queen of the Land of Hatti, Heaven and Earth, Mbtress of the kings 
and queens of the Land of Hatti, directing the government of the King 
and Queen of Hatti*, but unlike her husband and the Hurrian Hebat she 
was essentially a solar deity.*' 

At Kummanni (probably the classical Comana Cappadociae) in the 
Taurus region, where some of the oldest sanctuaries were situated, 
Hebat as the prototype of MA, the chief Mother-goddess of Asia Minor, 
later identified with Kybclc, became possessed of the essential attributes 
of the Sun-goddess of Arinna. Like her Semitic counterparts Ishtar and 
Anat she developed martial characteristics, and among the Romans she 
became Ma-Bellona, thereby following the familiar transformation of a 
fertility-goddess into a war-goddess. Her image on the coins of the 
Roman period at Comana b indbtingubhablc from that of the Hittite 
Sun-goddess of Arinna, and the cults practised at Comana and Arinna 
appear to have had much in common.** 

As the principal figure in the pantheon and the supreme patron of 
the Hittite state and its monarchy, the Sun-goddess of Arinna eclipsed 
all other deities, male and female, and so insigmficant was the part 
played by the Sun-god that the Goddess was herself addressed in 
masculine terms as ‘the Sun-god of heaven, shepherd of mankind, 
rising fri>m the sea and sitting in judgment daily upon man and beast.** 
Thb may indicate that the Sun-god Istanu was not indigenous to the 
Hittite pantheon, and that it was only after he had been introduced into 
Anatolia that his attributes and functions expressed in .\kkadian hymns 
were transferred to the Goddess. In the official theology, however, the 
husband of the Sun-goddess of Annna remained the W eather-god of 
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Haiti who was responsible for the fertilization of the earthy she being 
herself *ihe Lady of the land* and the source of fecundity* 

Wlien, however, the Hittitc Empire came under Hurrian inBuence 
audits goddess (Hebat) was identified with the Sun-goddess of Aiinna,*^ 
she docs not appear to have acquired any solar characteristics* The 
Anatolian goddesses were primarily Earth-mothers, a rule to which the 
Sun-goddess of Arinna docs not appear to have been an exception at 
first* When eventually she became the Supreme Goddess v^ith whom the 
life and cultus of the state were bound up, she absorbed through a 
process ofsyncretizadon almost all of the features of the local goddesses 
and sun-gods of a similar type, largely as a result of political fusion* 
So numerous in fact were her functions and those of her spouse^ that 
they tended to be treated virtually as localized independent goddesses 
and gods. She was at once the Sun-goddess of *\rinna in Haiti and 
Hebat in the land of the Cedar' {i,e* Hurri),*® and was regarded as a 
duality in unity. .\s thegods and goddesses multiplied and were groupedin 
pantheons, the Supreme Goddess assumed a number ofdistinct divine per¬ 
sonalities, each exercising her owm particular role in the Hittitc economy. 

Hamiahaitnaj the * Grandmother^ 

In thb s^Ticretistic process Shaushka, the sister ofTeshub, the Anatolian 
counterpart of the Babylonian Ishtar, combined belligerent qualities 
with those of sexuality and love, and had her attendants Ninatta and 
Kalitta, and other local *Ishtars* under Anatolian names at Samuha 
and ^elsewhere in south-east Anatolia.** It was, however, Hannahancm, 
the G randmother, whose name was written with the ideogram of the 
Sumerian Mother-goddess Nintud, who was really the Anatolian 
equivalent of the Phrygian Magna Mater* Thus, in the Telipinu myth 
recording the disappearance of Telipinu, the son of the Weather-god, 
bringing all life to a standstiU, it was to Hannahanna that appeal 
made to intervene in the desperate situation that threatened the 
extinction of every living thing. On her advice a bee was eventually 
sent out to dUcover the whereabouts of Telipinu and sting him, but 
although this device failed she was finaUy successful in securing his 
return and the restoration of fertility.*^ 

In this very incomplete Hittitc version of the Tammuz theme the 
effects of the disappearance of the god of fertility were the same as 
those produced when Dumuzi-Tammuz descended into the nether 
regions, though no indication is given that Telipinu died and was 
restored to life. Again, while Hannahanna was instrumental in rectify¬ 
ing the situation she is not represented as his consort or mother. Never- 
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thclcss^ she brought a^bout a renewal of fecundity^ the story being a 
ritual myth, in all probability associated with a vegetation cult drama 
like its Babylonian counterpart* if not actually with a seasonal festivals 
Closely connected with it is a combat story recited at the PumlH festival, 
which may have been held in the spring in honour of the Weather-god 
of Hatti who slew a dragon, llluyankas, personifying the forces of e\dJ, 
widi the help of the goddess Inaras.*®^ 

Thus* throughout w'estem Asia the Goddess cult in association with 
the Young god had the same characteristic features* centred in the 
rhythm of the seasons in which she was the embodiment of generation 
and procreation in perpetuity, and her youthful male partner personi¬ 
fied the transitory life of the ever-changing sequence of the cosmic 
cj'clc* each taking on. its owm autonomous significance. Originally it was 
a nature cult, in the first instance derived from the productivity of the 
soil capable of self-reproduction as the Universal Mother. In due course 
it incorporated the Young god as a satellite of the Goddess- From the 
fertile plains of Mesopotamia it was introduced into Asia Minor through 
the influence of Hittite peoples, the Goddess appearing as Anat and Ash- 
crah in Syria, Hebat, Shaushka, the Sun-goddess of Arinna, and Hanna- 
hanna in Anatoha, MA in Comaua* Artemis in Ephesus* and Kybclc in 
Phrygia, in association with her youthful consort, Baal* the Weather-god 
of Hatti, Teshub* Adonis and Attis, whose virility was necessary to 
complete her maternity in its several aspects, and her other qualities. 

The Idaean Molktr m 

In her Phiy'gian cradlcland she was primarily the goddess of fertility, 
mistress of wild life in nature, responsible for the health and well-being 
of man and the animals, the protector of her people in war* and the 
recipient of orgiastic ecstatic worship in her chief sanctuary at Pcssinus. 
With her youthful lover Aids, the god of vegetation, she was the 
guardian of the dead, like most Earth-mothers* W'hilc she was also 
the 'Lady of Ida^* the Maier Iduea, and the Dea d&mine Dindjin$rtf 
(J[i^T7,p. the goddess of the mountain in her Asiatic home. 

Later she acquired astral and celestial features, and* attended by her 
Pbr^'gian daemonic Korybantes, she became a Dion)-sian Bacchic figure. 

Attis and Kyhete 

Attis stood in much the same relation to the Moter Idaea in Phrygia and 
Lydia as did Adonis to Aslarte in S>Tia. Both are said to have castrated 
themselves, and Agdistis, the hermaphrodite monster, was afterwards 
deprived of his male organs by the gods. From these genitals Attis was 
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conceived by his virgin mother Nana.*“ To prevent his marrying la the 
kiog^s daughter^ Agdisds^ who had fallen in love vvith him^ struck him 
with madness and caused him to emasculate himself under a pinc-treCj 
where he bled to dcath**'“ la mourned over the body and then killed 
herself, and Kybele and Agdistis wildly lamented Attis concealing the 
fatal pine in her cave. At Pessinus the corpse remained undccaycd, and 
orgiastic rites were instituted to be held there annually in her honour. 

The wild savage nature of this Thraco-Phrygian cultus with its 
ecstatic revels, mutilations, barbaric music and frantic dances, reminis¬ 
cent of the Dionysian orgies, was indicative of its antiquity and original 
character and significance, its purpose being to establish an emotional 
communion with the Goddess and her paramour. The galloSf or muti¬ 
lated priest, was called kal/ebos because he was regarded as tlic male 
embodiment of Kybele, and the high priest at Pcssinus was himself 
Attis when he performed the ecstatic ceremonies.The votaries under¬ 
went a process of regeneration during the course of their initiadon 
which seems to have included eating from a timbrel (drum) and 
drinking from a cymbal.^* A more drastic method of securing rebirth 
was the grim rite kno^vn as the Taurobolium which was said to have 
been efficacious for at least twenty years, and in one case the effect was 
declared to have been m aetgrnum renaium. This involved the neophyte 
standing in a pit beneath a grating over which a bull was stabbed to 
death, saturating him with its blood.Its origin is very obscure, but 
like the rest of the .\ttis-Kybcle cult it w^as an importation into the 
Roman world from the Neat East. The priests were Asiatics, and no 
Roman citizen was allow'ed to take any part in the alien rites when they 
were first introduced in the Empire. 

The cradleland of the Magna Mater and her worship was un¬ 
doubtedly Phrygia, Just as that of Ma-Bcllona was Cappadocia,^* and 
of Alargaus was Syria.The Phrygian pipes and cap, the eunuch 
gain, the chariot drawn by lions containing the image of the Goddess, 
the sacrifice of the bull or ram, the ecstatic dances and mutilations, arc 
indicative of a western Asiatic source of the rites, as are the astragaloi 
attached to the scourges, the cymbals, tambourines, and pine-cones 
and pomegranates. But the Mother of the Gods was such a syncrclistic 
figure that she can hardly be said to have any particular provenance, 
however much she may have been particularly localized in Asia Minor. 

Rhfa 

Thus, she was identified in the fifth century uc with the Cretan-Aegean 

*ln the Ly^lum versKm oT the Jtory he LilJed by ^ boitr like Adonti. 
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Rhea* a somewhat nebulous goddess of many names and attributes^ 
sometimes having and sometimes without a male partner, whose 
traditional home and cult-centre w'as situated in Crete. There she w'as 
worshipped with frantic dancing and Wild music which may have 
given rise to the story of the daemons called Kuretes dancing round the 
infant Zeus and clattering theit shields and spears to droi-vti his cries 
when she concealed him in a cave on a mountain (called by Hesiod 
Aigaion) from the evil designs of his father Kronos who had devoured 
all the rest of her children.’" This myth, as Strabo recognized,” was 
simply the orgiastic worship of the Asiatic Mother-goddess in a very 
ancient fertility cukus interpreted in terms of the rearing of Zeus, after 
a wave of Dionysian ecstasy had passed over the island in pre-Homeric 
times. Thus, on the very spot where Minoan fertility rites were per¬ 
formed, there stood from the seventh century^ at, at least, a temple of the 
Dictacan Zeus, the ruins of which have now been discovered at 
Palaikastro on the cast coast of Cretc»^® 

As the mother of the Cretan Zeus by Kronos, who may well have been 
an ancient pre-Hellenic agricultural deity, perhaf^ as Nilsson suggests, 
a god of the har^'est,’* Rhea stood in the same vegetation tradition as 
Kybeleand her counterparts elsewhere. She was often also indistinguish¬ 
able from Gc, or Gaia, Mother-earth. Therefore, she was connected 
With tlie Great Mother of Asia Minor as the pcrsonihcadon of the female 
principle and the source and embodiment of life and fertility in all their 
aspects, although, unlihe the western Asiadc Goddess, she never attained 
the unique status of her son Zeus. She was essentially a syncretistic 
figure absorbing first one divTnity and then another in this locality and 
in that, wherever her cult was diffused. Before she became identified 
with the Phrygian Magna Mater, her affinities in Crete were with the 
Great Minoan Goddess m her threefold capacity of Earth-Mother, 
chthonic divinity and Mountain-Mother, with which she combined 
the role of Mistress of the Trees, Lady of the Wild Beasts, and Guardian 
of the dead. On the Aegean mainland these funedons and features were 
divided among a number of goddesses—Hera, Athena, Aphrodite, 
Artemis and Dcmcter^—but in Crete they were combined in one and the 
same Minoan Goddess, Britomartis or Dikty'nnan. 

Tht Grojt AfiTioan Geiitiiss 

Although female statuettes identical with those in the later Minoan 
sanctuaries go back in Crete to the middle Neolithic period (f* 3500 
it was not until more than a thousand years later (i.c, in the 
Middle Minoan period, r. 2100-1700 bc) that the Goddess herself 
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emerged as an individualized anthropomorphic figure on seal im¬ 
pressions, intaglios, sacred pillars and other cult objects and scenes 
(Fig. 49). These for the most part were of Asiatic origin, having been 
diflfused from the Near East through Anatolia, or by way of Cyprus and 
the Cyclades, while others spread from Eg^pt, or the Troad and Thes¬ 
saly, in the third millennium bc. 

In the central shrine at Knossos she was clad in a richly embroidered 
bodice with a laced corsage and a skirt with a short double apron, made 
in faience. Her hair fell behind her neck and on to her shoulders and 
was adorned with a high tiara. Her eyes were black, her breasts bare, 
and coiled round her were three snakes with a fourth held in her right 
hand and curling round her arm behind her shoulders, with a tail 
ascending to her left arm and head. Round her waist and hips w ere two 
more snakes with another extending across her bodice to her ear and 
tiara.Similar representations of the snake-goddess recur at Goumia 
in East Crete as the principal object of veneration in the public sanc- 
tuary,** and in a small chamber known as the Snake Room of a private 
house at Knossos were tubular vessels with snakes moulded in relief 
drinking from the cups, perhaps offerings of milk, venerated in the 
opinion of Sir Arthur Evans as ‘the visible impersonation of the spirits 
of the household’.” 

In this aspect of the cult, however, going back to the Early Minoan 
period (r. 2500 bc), since it was the venomous viper rather than the 
grass snake that was held by the Goddess, it may be, as Evans suggested, 
that she was here depicted in her destructive chthonic role.** At 
Goumia again, which was neither a house nor a palace shrine, she 
appears to have been the chthonic Earth-Mother, Mistress of the nether 
regions, as well as the goddess of fertility. Similarly, in the scene on the 
Late Minoan sarcophagus at Hagia Triada near Phaestos on the south 
coast of the island, it would seem that the cult had acquired a funerary 
significance in which the blood of a bull was poured on the ground 
sacrificially through a bottomless pail, on behalf of the deceased interred 
in the tomb.** (Fig. 49). 

The most prominent embodiment of the Mother-goddess in Minoan 
Crete was the sacred tree and pillar connecting the sky, the earth and 
the nether regions. The life-giving attributes of the tree were manifested 
by its fruit and foliage sometimes spreading over a baetyl or cairn with 
attendants holding libation jars, or by its being placed in a stone 
enclosure representing a shrine. This symbolism is secondary only to 
that of sacred ‘horns of consecration* and the double-axe, and recuis 
with great frequency on gems, seals and signet rings, often associated 
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with cult animals (c.g. the dove, the bull, the lion, and mythical 
creatures) and the young male god, of whom the pillar was often the 
aniconic representation.** But in the cult scenes the Goddess is the 
most prominent figfure, with her priestesses, child attendants and 
female votaries performing ritual actions in her honour, carrving on the 
very deeply laid ‘Venus* tradidon which assumed an anthropomorphic 
guise in the Middle Minoan period. But two stalagmites in the cave 
sanctuary at Amnisos, near Herakleion, the old harbour town of 
Knossos, were venerated as the aniconic embodiment of Eileithyria, the 
goddess of birth, and in the double cave of Psychro on Mount Dikte, 
when it was identified with the legendary birthplace of Zeus, stalacdte 
columns appear to have been worshipped as emblems of Rhea.*^ 

The Motmtain-molher 

This baetylic imagcr>' also survived in sacred groves and in the palace 
cult, but on the seal engravings it was the figure of Britomartb or 
Diktynna that was represented with pines, palms, cypresses and fig- 
trees, and lions or genii as her attendants, standing on a mountain with 
her youthful male partner. On the gold signet-ring from Knossos an 
aniconic column is showm in a sacred enclosure, the entrance of which 
is overhung by a fig-tree, with a female figure before the pillar in an 
attitude of incantation. Suspended as it were in the air b a small male 
figure holding a staff or weapon who, as Evans suggested, may represent 
the Young god surmounted by his mother, the Minoan Goddess.** The 
stone terrace on which she seems to be standing may indicate a moun¬ 
tain, and a smaller pillar in the middle of the portal of the sanctuary 
has some affinity with the Cypriot female bactyl (Fig. 4). 



Fig. 4. Female figure in an attitude of incantation before a sacred pillar, depicted 
on a signet ring from Knonos 
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On the mainland at Mycenae a Late Minoan signet has been 
found, now in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, with the Goddess in 
an attitude of grief, wearing a flounced skirt, bending over a large jar 
with her left arm bent at the elbow, nesting on the rim in an attitude of 
mourning. Above her are the eye and ear symbols, and to the left a male 
figure holding an object that looks like a bow. Below to the left h a 
female figure who may be the Mother-goddess (fig. 5). On another seal 



the goddess is shown standing ready to receive the fruit of a sacred tree 
in a small sanctuary equipped with a bactyl, a young male attendant 
bending towards her whom Evans equated with the Cretan Zeus in a 
Tammuz role.“ If the enclosure represents a tomb containing a phallic 
stone the scene is brought into hne with the grave of Attis in Phrygia 
and that of Zeus at Knossos,*® The mourning episode, therefore, may be 
a Minoan version of the suffering goddess theme in western Asia and the 
vegetation cycle, the coming of spring being expressed in the budding 
leaves and ripening fruit. 

Tins is confirmed by a scene on a gold ring in the Museum at Gandla, 
showing a sacred tree with scanty foliage in an enclosure. The stem is 
grasped with both hands by a w'oman in a flounced skirt and having 
prominent breasts in Minoan fashion, and to her left is an identical 
figure with her back to the tree and her arms extended to a third 
woman clad in the same manner,*^ Here it would seem the barrenness 
of winter is depicted giving place to the epiphany of the Goddess ushcr- 
ing in the spring, very much as on another ring from a cist in a small 
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tomb an orgiastic dance is pjortrayed in a field of lilies conducted by 
four female votaries in Klinoan garments. In the centre above the chief 
worshipper is a small female figure apparendy rapidly descendingj and 
to the left a human eye, which may symbolize the Goddess regarding 
the ecstaiic dance being performed in her honour at the renewal of 
life in the spring, of which the snake by the side of the central figure 
below the eye is an emblem.*® 

On the ring from the Vapheio tomb near Sparta a female figure of 
the same type stands beneath the overhanging branches of a fruit tree 
which is grovsdng out of a large vessel unless, as Evans believed, the 
object represents a stone pillar.** Below arc rocks which may signify a 
hill or mountain, and a naked male figure with sandals and a loin-cloth 
bends the branches presumably to enable the Goddess to pluck the 
fruit, A similar scene occurs on a ring from Mycenae in vfhich an 
identical figure is shown looking towards a tree laden v^ith fruit, and a 
male attendant is pulling down a branch apparendy for the same 
purpose. Below it is a stone column on a high base in a shrine, and 
the group is placed on a terrace, indicadve perhaps of an eminence, 
in attitudes suggestive of a ritual dance.** To the right of the central 
figure on the Vapheio ring is a symbolic device, apparendy a modifica¬ 
tion of the Egyptian sign of life (the crux ansata), and its Hittitc variety 
in the form of the double axe, together with two mysterious objects, 
pKJssibly a pair of sacral knots,** though Nilsson not very comnncingly 
interprets them as ‘cuirasses*,** the scene being essentially a symbolic 
representation of the Goddess cult. 

Tke Mistftss of ibt Beasts 

In her lofty sanctuaries the Mountain-mother was worshipped with 
upraised hands and the libations of her votaries. The sacred tree and 
pillar occupied a prominent position, but the snake was not in evidence, 
being confined to the chthonic and household cult of the domestic 
Goddess. In her several aspects she appears on the scab eve^>^vhe^e in 
Crete and on the Cypro-Mycenaean c:>'lindcr5, often guarded hy her 
lions (fig. 6) and ofren in association with her male satellite. Sometimes 
she b shown holding a dove, and on faience reliefs the cow, the calf the 
wild goat and homed sheep find a place in the scenes* On a Middle 
Minoan clay seal from Knossos she wears a high peaked cap, a short 
skirt, and holds a spear and shield with a lioness or dog at her side,*^ but 
there is no indication of a mountain or a sacred pillar* In the central 
court of the palace of Knossos, on the other hand, clay sealings made by 
a signet have been discovered on the cement floor of a recess showing the 
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Goddess Standing on a rock with her two lions, her arm outstretched 
and holding a sceptre or lance. Behind her is a shrine with pillars and 
sacral horns, and in front of her a youthful male figure.** 

As Mistress of the Beasts she was intimately connected with hunting 
and wild life, and both she and her male attendant were represented 
surrounded with a multiplicity of animals, real and fabulous, among 
which lions, doves, bulls, griffins and sphinxes predominated, sometimes 
in a hybrid form** (Fig. 39). Demons with the head of a horse and the 
body of a lion appeared on seal impressions at Knossos together with 
flying fish, satyrs, and monsters as her servants. The male god, when he 
appeared in these scenes, was usually a later edition and venerated in a 
subordinate capacity. He is most conspicuous on a lentoid bead-seal 
found near Canea, the site of the ancient Kydonia. There he is repre¬ 
sented as the Master of the Animals standing between two sacral horns 
with a daemon to the left holding a libation jar. To his right is a winged 
goat with the tail and hindquarters of a lion.*®® On a Mycenaean gem 
from this site he reappears with outstretched arms and supported by 
lions on either side, but on the Ashmolean ring he is shown as a smaller 
figure holding a spear. 

The Goddess and the Young god 

On an electrum ring from a tomb in the upper town at Mycenae a 
similar nude youth with a spear in his left hand would seem to be in 
conversation with the Goddess, while the chryselephantine statuette of 
the Snake-goddess of Knossos wearing a peculiar tiara, now in the 
Boston Museum, holds out her hands towards a boy, the heads of 
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snakes protruding from them. This Evans thought depicted the adora¬ 
tion of the Minoan mother of the Young god*®^ (Figs* 50, 51), like the 
scene on the signet ring from a tomb at Thisbc in Boeotia, showing the 
Goddess vested on a throne with a child on her knee holding out her 
left arm in response to two adoring male figures approaching her. In her 
right hand she holds a disk-sha|>ed object with a central cup, while 
behind her a female attendant has a similar article believed by Evans 
to be a bronze cymbal, later an emblem of Kybele.*®* The Thisbc 
hoard, however, contains too many forgeries to be a reliable source of 
authende information (c.g. the ‘Ring of Nestor’). 

Ncv’crthelcss, there can be little doubt that a young male divinity 
was associated with the Goddess in Crete and the .Aegean, though 
except as Master of the Animals he was seldom much in evidence, and 
when he did appear it was in a subordinate capacity. In one or other of 
her scNTral roles, aid was sought from her for the promotion of fertility, 
the regularity of the seasons, the well-being of the natural order and 
the protection of the household. As a chthonic deity she was at once the 
ruler and guardian of the dead and of fertility, while as the Mountain- 
mother her dominion was extended to the upper regions. When she 
passed from Crete to the mainland in the Late Minoan period she 
acquired warrior qualities as an armed war-goddess with a large eight- 
shaped shield. In this guise she was depicted on the Acropolis at 
Mycenae,*®* the militant Mycenaeans, unlike the j>caccful Minoans, 
requiring a goddess who would help them in the defence of their forti¬ 
fied cities. .At Mycenae in all probability she was the forerunner of 
Athena, just as at Knossos she app>cared as ‘the Lady of the Sea* 
reposing on the waves that protected her island home. 

\Micthcr or not she was the one Great Goddess exerebing all her 
manifold functions as a composite deity like the Magna Mater in the 
Graeco-oriental world, as Evans and others have maintained,*®* or a 
plurality of divinities fipom the beginning, as Nilsson has contended,*®* 
is a recurrent problem of the cult. In favour of regarding the Minoan 
Mother as a universal deity b the fact that in Crete she occupied 
virtually the same position as her counterparts in western Asia. She was 
the source of all vegetadon and the mbtress of all the earth produced, 
the goddess of nature in all its aspects, ‘the star of the sea*, the lady of 
the nether regions, and later acquired martial qualities, in all of which 
aspects she w^as comparable to her later manifestations. Her consort 
assumed the role of the youthful male god as her satellite, personifying 
the transitory seasonal sequence of vegetation like Adonb, Attis, 
Tammuz or Baal. Whether or not thb can be described as ‘a largely 
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moQOthelstic cult’^ as Evans aifirms, In which the female form of 
divinity held the supreme place/^®* depends on how monotheism is 
defined. But, as he sa^-s, ‘the medieval worship of the Madonna with 
varying attributes and emblems, in conformity with local cults, supplies 
a good analogy/^®^ except, of course, that unlike the Minoan and 
western Asiatic Mother-goddess, the Theotokos, though the dominating 
figure, was alwa>'s on a lower level than her divine Son, being hciself 
but the instrument of the Incarnation. 

It is true that the Minoans had a number of lesser gods and spirits, 
and subsequently the Cretan Goddess crystallized into a variety of 
forms such as Artemis, ILhea, Athena, and Aphrodite, each separate and 
distinct as an independent personality with her own name, attributes 
and functions (Figs. 52, 55)* But it is difficult to understand the 
idendcal representation of the Great Goddess in so many forms re¬ 
curring over such a wide area from Syria and beyond to Crete, unless 
there was a fundamental underlying unity in the personification of the 
female piinclplc. In Crete as elsewhere the various aspects and guises 
of the Goddess can hardly be differentiated as separate divinities. The 
syncretism and fusion were so complete that they can be explained only 
as several forms and names of one and the same all-embracing divine 
figure—the Mother-goddess in association with her subordinate satellite, 
the Young god. 
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in the Greek city-states 


Notwithstanding the predominance of the Goddess in the cultus 
in the Near East and the Aegean, it was, nevertheless, the king who 
stood in the most intimate relationship with the divine in everyday 
affairs. This is most conspicuous in the Nile valley, where the Pharaohs 
were accorded a quite unique status as at once a hierarchy of gods and 
the official intermediaries between the nadon and its deides. Even 
before the uniRcadon of Upper and Lower Egypt and the establishment 
of the Pharaonic dynasty, tradidonally attributed to \fenes, about 
3200 BC, each nome was thought to have been ruled by its local god as 
its king. These ancient god-kings were succeeded by the Dynasdc 
human rulers, who were also regarded as the living embodiments of the 
gods whom they incarnated as the heirs of their predecessors. Thus, the 
Predynasdc king Scorpion, who probably preceded Menes, was re¬ 
garded as an incamadon of the Sky-god Homs and inherited hb divine 
attributes. When hb worshippers in the north conquered Upper Egypt 
their mlers reigned as Horus-kings, with Edfu (Behdet) as their cult- 
centre, and Horns the Behdedte became the divine ancestor of the royal 
line, whose divine nature was embodied in the Pharaohs upon whom he 
bestowed hb Horus-narae.^ 

The dwirdiy of the Pharaohs in Egypt 

Thb, however, was not the only source of Pharaonic divinity. In The 
Book of the Dead the Creator b made to declare: 

I am Atum when he was alone in Nun (the primeval waters): 

I am Re in hb (first) appearances, when he began to rule that 
which he had made. 

WTiat does that mean? 

Thb Re whom he made to mle that which he had made. 

Means that Re began to appear as a King, 
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One who existed before Shu had (even) lifted (heaven from 
earth) 

So regarded, the Pharaohs were represented as the physical sons of the 
Sun-god Re who was identified with Atum, the god of Heliopolis, as 
another aspect of Re, having emerged from the primordial waters (Nun) 
in the form of a phoenix on the top of the prime\'al ‘sandhill*.* More¬ 
over, when an attempt was made to reconcile the Hcliopolitan Ennead 
with the Memphite Theology betw’cen the Third and Fifth Dynasties it 
w'as Ptah who installed the gods in their temples and the Pharaohs on 
the throne. Indeed, for more than three thousand years the coronation 
was held at Memphis in a rite under the auspices of Ptah, without 
conflicting with the solar royal theogony in which the king issued out 
of the body of the Sun-god, and at death returned to him in the celestial 
realms. Thus, in the New Kingdom when Amon-Re became the head 
of the Theban pantheon, it was he who embodied himself in the king, 
and visited the queen in his divine majesty to beget an heir to the throne 
from his ow'n loins.* Osiris, howe\xr, was also thought to have lived on 
earth as the first civilizing king of Eg>'pt,* and to have perpetuated his 
reign in the monarchy, each Pharaoh being identified with him at 
death after having reigned as Horus (the posthumous son of Osiris) 
during his lifetime (Figs. 25, 33). 

Therefore, after the incorporation of the Osiris myth in the solar 
cultus in the Sixth Dynasty, every Pharaoh was at once Horus the 
Elder, the son of Re, in his various manifestations (e.g. Atum-Re, 
Amon-Re), the son of Osiris (Fig. 68) and the incarnation of Ptah 
(Fig. 58). Such complications, however confusing they may appear to 
us, W'ere accepted by the ancient Egyq)tians without question because 
they were the generally recognized w'ay of expressing the totality of the 
divinity of kingship on earth, in heaven and in the underworld. Re, 
Osiris and Horus having been represented as the first rulers of Egypt, 
and to that extent the Pharaoh was the image of them all. He reigned 
as the shepherd of the land keeping the people alive’, co-ordinating the 
natural and social forces under his control for the well-being of man¬ 
kind, maintaining the divine order of society and championing justice 
(Maai) of which he was the source. In short, as w'as affirmed on the 
tomb of Rekhmi-Re, an Eighteenth Dynasty vizier at Thebes, ‘the king 
of Upper and Lower Egypt is a god by whose dealings one lives, the 
father and mother of all men, alone by himself, without equal*.* 

The monarchy, therefore, was the consolidating and stabilizing 
dynamc of the static civilization in the Nile valley, the cosmic centre of 
the divine order established at the creation, the Pharaoh being in fact 
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the gods he embodied in their various manifestations and syncretisms. 
Indeed, he was virtually the embodiment of all the deities of the ‘Tw'O 
Lands*, since as the living Homs he succeeded to all the divine preroga¬ 
tives conferred upon the son of Osiris when he was established in his 
throne by decree of the heavenly tribunal, as well as to those of the 
Creator Amon-Re in his cosmic aspects. As Khnum, the ^fashioner of 
men* and ‘maker of the gods’, he was ‘the begetter who brings people 
into being*. He was Bast, the beneficent solar goddess who protected 
the Two Lands, and also Sekhmet the wife of Ptah, who represented the 
destmetive powers of the sun, emitting flames against her enemies. 
He was Thoth, the god of wisdom, knowing everything, ‘the goodly 
herdsman, watchful for all mankind whom their'maker has placed 
under his supervision*, giving food in abundance, creating and sustain¬ 
ing the entire land.® 

It was this fullness of divinity that gave the throne its amazing 
strength, vitality and cohesive influence. The Pharaoh w’as a unique 
personality isolated from the rest of mankind in lonely seclusion and 
remoteness as the mediator between heaven and earth. In theory he 
alone was the officiant at every temple (Fig. 68), and while for practical 
purposes he was compelled to delegate his functions to the local priest¬ 
hoods, just as the civil and legal administration and the military opera¬ 
tions had to be conducted by those he appointed to carry out his duties, 
they acted merely as deputies performing their respective functions in 
his name and on his behalf. Although, therefore, in course of time these 
officials became very influential, so that the Theban priesthood, for 
example, was able to destroy the royal cult of Aton after the death of 
its instigator, Ikhnaton, and restore the worship of Amon-Re, they only 
effected a return to the normal type of solar religion, of which the 
Ikhnaton movement was a heretical variadon on the part of an 
individualisdcally-minded Pharaoh. Atonism was certainly not one whit 
less Pharaonic, being essendally a royal prerogative, so that its founder 
did not hesitate to call himself ‘the beaudful child of the Aton* (i.e. 
Ikhnaton), ‘the lord of every land*, known only to his devoted son. 
Therefore, his heresy did not nullify his right to the throne, but because 
it abandoned the former eschatology it had nothing to offer which 
gave assurance of a blessed hereafter, and so it was ignored by the 
masses as well as opposed by the Theban priesthood.^ As soon as the 
king died a return to the orthodox faith was welcomed, and his 
deviadons were execrated with all jjossible speed and thoroughness. 
The Dynasty then condnued and the divine succession was maintained 
by hereditary sequence from father to son, unless particular circum- 
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stances arose which required the adoption of special devicts, as had 
occurred on the occasion of the accession of Hatshepsut, the daughter 
of Thuimosc I in the Eighteenth Dynasty, 

Tht inrth and a^ctssion qf Haisfiepsut 

For a woman to succeed to the throne was clearly an anomaly which 
demanded justification and rectification. This w^as accomplished by the 
enactment of the fiction of divine birth through the intervention of 
Amon-Rc in a sacred marriage with the queen-mother^ for the express 
purpose of 'placing in her body" his daughter that she might 'exercise 
the beneficent kingship in this entire land',® Khnum b said to have 
been commanded to fashion her body and kaj and hb wife Hcket gave 
her life,® Since the first kings of the Fifth D^masiy had been similarly 
accredited with di^Tne paternity^ thb procedure did not appear to be 
without precedent^ and to establish her legitimacy to the throne she 
caused a representation of the intercourse between the god and her 
mother to be engraved upon the walls of the middle terrace of her 
temple at Deir cUBahari^ to bear witness to herdiv'ine birth as described 
in the text inscribed round the scene containing the words attributed to 
Amon-Rc at the moment of her conception : *She who unites herself 
with Amon, the first of the beloved, behold such shall be the name of the 
daughter who shall open thy womb, since those are the words that have 
fallen from thy ftps. She shall exercise a beneficial power over all this 
land, for my soul is hers, my will is hers, my crown b hers, verily, that 
she may govern the two lands and guide all the living doubles','® 

The accouchement is next portrayed on the bas-reliefs, showing the 
preparations for the delivery of the royal infant fashioned in surpassing 
beauty by Khnum, and her actual birth and presentation first to the 
protecting goddesses who breathe into her the breath oflifc, Meskhent, 
the presiding goddess, declares: "I surround thee with protection like 
Re, Life and good fortune are given to thee more than to all mortals; 

1 have destined thee for life, luck, health, excellence, affluence, joy, 
sustenance, food, victuab, and all other good things. Thou wilt appear 
as King of Upper and Low er Eg>T5t for many 4S'/rf-rcstivab while thou 
art living, remaining fortunate—while thy heart b in joy with thy Jta 
in these two lands on the throne of Horns for ever'.'' Then follow’s the 
presentation to her heavenly father, Amon, who addresses her with 
w'ords of welcome: 'Come, come in peace, daughter of my loins, whom 
I love, royal image, thou who wilt make real thy risings on the throne 
of the Homs of the living, for ev'er''* (Fig. 59). 

Having been duly acknowledged and worshipped by the other gods. 
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in spite of the rival claims of her husband^ the soo of Thutmosc 1 by an 
inferior wife, if he was still alive, Hatshepsut, ‘beautiful to iook upon’ 
and ‘like unto a god*, was duly crowned by her actual father, 
Thutmosc Ij at Hehopolis and seated upon his throne before Amon-Re 
in the presence of the nobles and state ofhdab, who did homage to hcr*^* 
The white crown of Lowxr Egypt was placed on her head as she entered 
the sanctuary by the priests impersonadng Homs and Seth, followed by 
the red crow'o of Upper Egypt, She U show^n wearing this double crown 
in the scenes seated on a throne betw^een the two gods of the south and 
the north (Horus and Seth), who tie together the lotus flower and 
bunches of papyrus under her feet, the emblems of Low'cr and Upper 
Eg^^pt, to symbolize the union of the Tw'O Lands over which she rules* 
Fi nall y^ arrayed in her crown and mantle and holding the scourge and 
flail of Osiris in her hands, she is led m procession round the walls of the 
sanctuary, to indicate her taking possession of the domain of Horus and 
Seth, before the rites conclude with her being embraced by her 
cclestia] father who had installed her as his daughter in the throne of 
Horus'* (Eig* 6o)* 

On these reliefs the principal episodes of the coronation ccren^ony 
have been depicted as they wxre practised in the Nile valley from 
proto-historic times to those of the New Kingdom. Thus, after various 
preliminary purifications by priests impKusonating Horus and Seth, or 
Horus and Thoth, the ancient custom is shown of the Pharaoh visiting 
the Dual shrines of Upper and Lower Eg>'pt before being crowned with 
the two diadems of Horus and Seth, and then being embraced by the 
god of the temple and led round the walls. In short, there can be little 
doubt that the accession of Hatshepsut followed the normal procedure 
w hen the divine royal child came of age, emphasis being given to the 
events in order to make her ascendancy to the throne quite secure in 
spite of her sex. Thns, an enthronement ceremony appears to have 
followed, involving further purifications and presentations, first to 
Amon and the gods and then to the people, with the proclaiming of the 
official names of the new Pharaoh as the son of the Sun’-god. 


The coftinalion eertimny 

So long as the succession was maintained through the maternal line of 
descent without any impediment, accession to the Egyptian throne was 
a perfeedy normal procedure, the son inheriting the office and status 
from his father at dawn immediately after the death of the reigning 
sovereign. It was only W'hcn some hitch or invalidating cause occurred, 
as in the case of Hatshepsut, that particular devices or state fictions had 
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to be resorted to to regularize ihc position by demonstrating that, In 
fact, the usurper was the son and heir of the god.* But once the acces¬ 
sion was duly recognized and accomplished, the new king exercised his 
functions until he came of age and then he was crowned and invested 
with the royal insignia. The information about the date and place of 
the coronation is very incomplete and uncertain, hut the rites appear to 
have been held at the beginning of the three seasons, especially the 
fifth month (i.e, the first month of winter) because of the intimate 
connexion between the kingship and the sequence of events in the 
agricultural ycar.^® For the same reason it was at the same dmes that 
every thirty years the occupant of the throne renewed his reign at the 
festival of Std. 

Precisely what took place on these occasions remains largely conjec¬ 
tural, but from the dramatic incidents recorded in The Mystery Play 
of the Succession’ of Senusert, the second king of the Twelfth Dynasty/* 
it appears that before his coronation the Pharaoh visited a number of 
cides in the royal barge. At each town in the enactment of the installa¬ 
tion rite he played the role of Horus for the purpose of establishing an 
efficacious relationship between the throne and the land over which 
he had assumed the rule in this capacity (i.e, as Horus)* Among the 
scenes portrayed was the victoiy^ over Seth in the Osins myth, described 
as Horus taking possession of the Eye (i.c. of the royal power located in 
the crowm), and treading of barley by oxen on the threshing-floor, 
s^TrLboIlzing dismemberment of Osiris by Seth and his fellow- 
conspirators, in a vegetation setting, follow-ed by his revival by his son 
Horus. The accession rites were then enacted in a scries of scenes which 
included the investiture of the Pharaoh with the royal insignia, censings 
and distribution of half-loaves of bread as the symbol of Ufe to those who 
made homage to him* ‘The affixing of the crown’ with its Predynasde 
two feathers is merely mentioned without any specific description, 
ffiough the andquiiy and northern origin of the drama is thereby 
indicated. After the singing of dirges by two women in the guhe of Isis 
and Nephthvs as a prologue to the burial rites of the corpse of Osiris, 
articles were offered by the priests impersonating Thoth suggestive of 
the ^Opening of the Mouth’ ceremony, and the play concluded with a 
scene portraying the ascent of Osiris to the sky, and a banquet. 

From other sources, which include a few extracts from the Pyramid 
Texts, inscriptions of the first two dynasties, the Palermo Stone and the 
inscription at the back of the statue of King Harcmhab in the Turin 
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Museum intiicatiiig his doubtful claims at his coronation at Thebes in 
the New Kingdom, the ceremonial is shown to have included a succes¬ 
sion of episodes, some of which are suggested in the Mystery Play,^^ 
The proceedings opened with the purification of the sovereign hy two 
priests impersonating Homs and Thoth [or Seth), and by the gods of the 
four cardinal points wearing their masks. He was then taken to the 
Dual Shrines and the crowns of Upper and Lower Egypt were presented 
to him by Amon^Rc as the divine ofiicianl, and be was invested with the 
crook and flail. A sacrifida] oblation was offered and eaten, and the new 
Pharaoh was endowed with the divine qualities of his sacral office by a 
priest in the guise of Yahes (I'bo) pouring water from vessels depicted 
as streams of the crux ansata with the words, ‘I purify thee with the water 
of all life and good fortune, all stability, all health and happiness/^® 
After his presentation to the gods and the people, and the proclamation 
of his official names, which at Heliopolis were written on the leaves of 
the sacred iid^trec, the walls of the city wxrc circumambulated to 
symbolize his taking possession of hts kingdom. 

TAc toiUt ecremomes and the temple liturgy 

Of such supreme significance wTre these accession rites that they had 
to be repeated daily in the toilet ceremonies when the Pharaoh 
performed his rencw'al ritual every morning. After a repetidon of the 
aspcrgcs in the coronation purifications, he svas censed to unite him 
with Homs, and then he was given balls of natron to chew to complete 
his rebirth. Finally, he ascended the stairs to the great window to behold 
his celestial father, symbolizing the rising of the morning sun from the 
waters, before being vested* As the Sun-god was purified and reborn 
every morning in *ihe House beneath the Horizon^ so his earthly 
incarnation had to undergo the same dally ritual process in the House 
of the Morning to identify himself with the lord and giver of lifc.^* 
These rites had their counterparts in the temple liturgy. Every 
morning at dawn the cult-image in the Hehopolitan solar temple W'^as 
aspergedj censed, anointed, vested and cro’wned with the royal diadem 
of Upper Egypt and presented with the flail and the crook and the 
sceptre. What had been done to the Sun-god and his incarnation on the 
throne had to be done to the image as their visible embodiment* All 
three virtually W'cre one and the same and so had to receive identical 
treatment. When, however, the solar theology was Osirianized, under 
the influence of the Osiris myth the ritual was transformed to some 
extent. The god In the shrine now bccajne regarded as the dead Osiris 
requiring revivification every morning. Therefore, the Pharaoh in his 
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Horus manifestation took the dead god in his arms and restored him to 
life. Then he performed the toilet of the image, made offerings to it, and 
replaced it in the shrine. In most of the reliefs the king himself is 
represented as the sole celebrant in this temple liturgy to obtain the 
favour of the gods concerned with his well-being. In fact, however, he 
only performed the rites in person on rare occasions, his place being taken 
by a priest as hb deputy and hb assbtants, all of whom had to undergo 
the same purifications as the Pharaoh since they impersonated him.*® 

The Scd-festival 

In addition to these daily renewal rites, the &</-festival, traditionally 
assigned to the first day of the first month of winter, was held at specific 
intervab such as thirty years after the accession, and then repeated 
ev'cry three years. It b unfortunate that the detaib and preebe signifi¬ 
cance of thb important very ancient obser\'ance — going back to the 
First Dynasty — are so obscure and uncertain.** Its date usually co¬ 
incided with that of the coronation and the raising of the Djed-co\\xmn 
at the Kholak festival when the inundation was subsiding.** Helck, in 
fact, conjectures that it constituted the accession and coronation of a 
new Pharaoh when hb predecessor had been slain, having reigned hb 
allotted span.** Thb, however, has yet to be proved in the absence of 
any evidence that the practice of killing kings was ev'cr observed in 
ancient Eg>'pt, and its tenability rests largely on the interpretation of 
the scene depicting the jubilee of Amenophis III in the tomb of Khcruef 
at Thebes.** Nevertheless, the 5 f</-festival hardly can have been other 
than a periodic rejuvenescence and rcinvestiture of the reigning king 
for the purpose of renewing hb beneficent rule as the mediator between 
heaven and earth.** 

Accompanied by the leading officiab, princes and royal kinsmen, he 
visited the shrines of the gods erected in the festival court of the temple 
in which the solemnities were held after the purifications had been duly 
performed, and made offerings to them. For several da>'s he walked in 
the processions with the statues of the gods and their priesthoods, the 
standard of the royal placenta, fan-bearers and attendants, and received 
pledges of loyalty seated upon hb throne. Hb feet were then ceremoni¬ 
ally washed before he entered the robing room, or ‘palace* as it was 
called, to re-vest. He then proceeded to a double throne, sitting 
alternatively upon each of them to symbolize hb rule over Upper and 
Lower Egypt. To assert hb power over the land, he crossed ceremonially 
the area of the temple court known as the ‘field’ (i.e. the whole of 
and then he was carried on a litter preceded by the standard 
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of the jackal-god Upuaut of Siut to the chapel of Horus of Libya to 
receive the sceptre, flail and crook. Wrapped in a cloak, he was pro¬ 
claimed four times and received the homage of his subjects and the 
blessing of the gods. In return he made appropriate offerings to the 
gods, and then took off his cloak and ran four ritual courses clad only in 
a kilt with the tail of an animal, wearing the crown of Upper Egypt on 
his head, and carrying a short sceptre and whisk. He offered his insignia 
to Upuaut and the proceedings concluded with a visit to the chapels of 
Horus of Edfu and of Seth of Ombos, where he shot arrows of victory 
to the four cardinal points, just as he was enthroned four times facing 
the four cardinal directions.** 

Since the purpose of the festival seems to have been the renewal of the 
occupant of the throne in the kingship rather than the establishment 
of the succession in the coronation rite, it is more likely that the Pharaoh 
impersonated Horus than that he was identified with Osiris. Never¬ 
theless, as it was performed to strengthen his life and re-establish him 
in his sacred office, the Osirian theme doubtless was inherent in the 
observance, and the concluding ceremonies appear to be reminiscent 
of those in the coronation ritual. It is possible that the Pharaoh may 
have been invested with a bull’s tail at the festival as a symbol of the 
renewed vigour bestowed upon him.*’ In any case it was declared: 
*thou beginnest thy renewal, beginnest to flourish again like the in¬ 
fant god of the Moon, thou art young again year by year, like Nun 
at the beginning of the ages, thou art reborn by renewing thy festival 
of 

Thi Pharaoh at the Festival of Alin 

That the kingship was very closely connected with agriculture and 
fertility is shown by the representation of a Pharaoh at the beginning 
of the Dynasdc period hoeing the ground, and perhaps attending to 
the irrigation dykes, in the presence of Min of Koptos who personified 
the generative force in nature, and as a rain-god ‘opened the clouds’ 
to stimulate the life in vegetation. Near the king an attendant is 
depicted in what may be the act of scattering seeds on the ground at 
the beginning of the inundation, the festival being observed in the first 
month of summer (i.e. the ninth month of the year^)** (Fig. 3), It 
was also associated with the harvest, and the king and queen went in 
procession walking in front of the ithyphallic statue of Min, which was 
preceded by a white bull, the sacred animal of the god in which he 
was incarnate. On reaching the harvest fields a shrine was erected. In it 

*In Egypt pl/M igtimg and lowing begin ai loon m tbe sodden land cmcrge i Groin the floods. 
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the image was installed on a throne under a canopy and offerings were 
made to it. The king reaped a sheaf of emmer which he offered to 
the white bull of Min as the culmination of the harv'cst festival. 

In the sculptures of the temple of Mcdinet Habu, Ramesscs Ilf in 
the Xcw Kingdom is represented holding a ceremonial dckle, and it is 
by no means improbable, as Professor Gardiner has maintained, that he 
was impersonating Horus ‘reaping the barley for his father Osiris, and 
thereby indicating bis title to the kingship*, manifesting his generative 
powers as ‘Min-Homs the powerfur.'® The four sons of Homs dispatch 
geese to the four points of the compass, as in the coronation rite, to 
announce that Horus son, of Isis and Osiris has assumed the great cro wn 
of Upper and Lower Egjpp, The king and queen may then have 
engaged in ritual sexual intercourse, since a priest proclaimed, ‘Hail 
to thee, hlin, who impregnates his mother 1 How mysterious is that 
which thou hast done to her in the darkness.* If this was so, it may have 
been the occasion for an heir to the throne to have been begotten. At 
the Nlin ftttival, however, it \^as the assumption of the crown by the 
god through his union with the Pharaoh, symbolizing the harmonious 
interlocking of nature and society in the person of the sovereign, that 
was duly announced as an annual renewal of fecundity and of the 
virility of the king and of the prosperity of the country as a whole. 

7^hc worship of the Pharaoh and his ancestors 

To w hat extent, if any, Eg)'pti an kings were accorded worship in their 
own person during their lifetimes is a moot point upon which opinion 
IS divided. Motet, for instance, has contended that the Pharaoh was 
worshipped from the moment of his coronation,®! whereas Brman 
believed that at any rate prior to the New Kingdom it was only after 
his death that he was the recipient of formal worship with tempics, 
offerings and priests.®* It has now been demonstrated, however, that in 
the dme of the Harnesses the dead king in the mortuary temple at 
iMeihnct Habu was identified with the local Amon as well as with 
Osins " and Dr Nelson has rabed the question how far the Osiris king 
and the bving monarch can be differentiated in this respect. The 
monarch who erected the temple in the necropolb, he suggests was 
carding on for himself as an Osiris a tradition ofservice that went back 
to the ^Tamid temples at least.®^ It cannot be demonstrated that the 
^araoh himselfofficiated before a statue in hb mortuary temple as though 
he were already deceased. Nevertheless, the service on behalf of the king 
when he joined hb ka m the celestial realms of Re hereafter mav have 
been begun during hb lifetime, as soon as the temple was eatablbhcd. 
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From his birth and accession he was the son of his heavcaiy father 
long before he became Osiris at his decease. It is not improbable, 
therefore, that his final status was anticipated before his deaths Indeed, 
it would be surprising if the living king, who was always treated as a 
god and reigned as Homs, the son of the dead Osiris, were not the 
recipient of worship prior to the Graeco-Roman period, even though it 
was not until he went to his beyond the grave that in this respect his 
dedication was completed, and his image accorded full divine honours 
in his temple in the necropolis. Virtually every ritual act was in theory 
a royal ritual, whoever may have performed it, and It is dlfTicnU to 
imagine how so sublime a being as the Pharaoh, ^a god by vvhose dealings 
men live’, could be treated other than were the Hellenistic kings of the 
Ptolemaic periods Thus, one of his principal functions was to maintain 
the mortuary cult of his predecessor, and it was a recurrent feature in 
the coronation ceremony and in the prindpal seasonal festivals*®^ 

77w iSummaa kingship in Afesopotama 

In Mesopotamia the kingship occupied a very difTcrent position from 
that which it held in the Nile valley. Geographically and climatically 
the country did not lend Itself to a stable social structure, unified in 
a single ruler claiming absolute divine sovereignty as tlie dynamic 
centre of the nation and of the cosmic order. The unpredictable 
behariour of the Tigris and Euphrates, as we have seen, was in striking 
contrast to the uniformit}'' of the inundation of the Nile. Devastating 
drought in summer and torrential rainfall in winter concentrated 
attention on the local group, which lived under shifting and pereniually 
precarious conditions in an insecure environment. As a result MesopcM. 
tamia w^as divided up into a conglomeration of city-states, loosely bound 
together to meet the practical needs of recurrent emergencies, governed 
by a secular ruler or king who in Sumer {covering roughly the lower 
half of modem Iraq) bore the tide of Vuga/’ (i.e. *great man^), or by the 
hlgh-priest (saJIg^ mah) and the local governor (mrij. These administra¬ 
tors, however, although engaged mainly In secular duties, actually W'cre 
priests exercising their functions in temples under the dirccdon of a 
number of different heads, each of whom was independent in his own 
sphere {i.c» in the conduct of civil, military, religious, economic and 
social afiairs). The emi or governor appears to have occupied a per¬ 
manent position in the body politic, and the high-priest msh) had 
a similar status in the sacred organisation. 

In this complex structure the precise jjosidon of the *king^ is very 
difficult to determine. In dmes of crisis, which were of very frequent 
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occurrence, certain members of a ruling house might claim the title and 
office of lugal, or ‘chief man’, rather than of patesi or ensi, though in fact 
only a few of the early dynastic rulcn adopted this designation.** The 
first of these, Ur-Nina of Lagash (c. 2900 bc), seems to have been 
^^'g^ged chiefiy in building temples, digging irrigation canals and 
fortifications, but his grandson Eannatum (who called himself Ensi of 
Lagash) waged war on the city of Umma to the north, and claimed to 
have conquered Ur, Erech, Kish, Mari, and even Elam, thereby 
becoming virtually lord of Sumer and Akkad. This achievement he 
attributed to his having been established in his office by Enlil, endowed 
with strength by Ningirsu, the city god of Lagash, and suckled by 
Ninhursaga, the goddess of the earth.*’ 


Although in the traditional king»lists the kingship is said to have 
‘descended from heaven* before the Flood in the third millennium bc, 
and to have been bestowed upon Nippur by Enlil, no attempt was made 
to impose a suzerainty of Sumer and Akkad by divine decree. It passed 
from city to city by force of arms, and in spite of the favour said to have 
been shown by Enlil for Nippur, it was never the dynastic capital. 
Before the Flood royalty was conferred only on a very few Sumerian 
kings, who were alleged to have reigned by divine prerogative and 
selection and to have lived to fabulous ages like Methuselah in Hebrew 
tradition. With the exception of Dumuzi, they were aU mortals and 
described as ‘shepherds of the people’.** Only a remnant of the popula- 
Uon, It was said, survived the deluge, and the kingship had to bc 
started afresh by a second descent from heaven. Dumuzi alone con- 
unued the antediluvian r^mc in the legendary Second Dynasty of 
Erech, but the ‘Shepherd’/>ar was the historical ruler of Umma, 

Lugal-zaggisi, who at the end of the Early Dynastic period, after he had 
attacked and subdued Lagash, introduced the new title ‘King of the 
Land , under the sanction of Enlil. As the ‘son bom of Nisa-ba, fed by 
the holy milk of Ninhursaga’, he assumed dominion over the entire 
country and prayed that he might fulfil his destiny and always bc ‘the 
Shepherd at the head of the flock’.** 


Although Uie ruler* of Ur, Kish and Lagash had all exercised a 
sirmlar junsdicuon, on Ae authority of EnUl, Lugal-zaggisi went beyond 
prcdcc^rs m claiming ascendance over all countries from ‘the 

Sea’ (the Mediter- 

r i'll j due course he was defeated by Sargon 

of Akkad, his conqueror called himself‘the ruler of the Four Quarters’, 
w lie the son of Sargon, Naram-Sin, assumed the tide ‘King of the 
our Quarters, thereby adopting the designation of the gods Enlil, 
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Anu and Shamash.^* While no attempt was made to equate the king 
with these supreme deities, the new title did carry the implicadon of 
universal rule on earth comparable %vith that of the heavenly counter¬ 
parts of the king. But in Mesopotamia the suzerainty of the great gods 
was never more than that of primus inter pares. In fact, therefore, no 
Sumerian king was a cohesive force in the country as a whole. The city- 
state was the unit of the polidcal organizadon, ruled over by the patesi 
who was ‘the tenant-farmer* of the principal local god, renewing 
annually his office at the New Year Fesdval. He stood at the head of the 
civic administradon as law-giver, judge and commander, assbted by a 
staff of officials with the sangumah having control of the temple rev enues 
and its organization, and the ensi managing the temf)oral as{>ects of 
the god*s estate and maintaining law and order. Not infrequendy, 
however, the two offices were held by the same person. When the king 
was himself a priest he established his claim to rule as the lugal by assum¬ 
ing sacerdotal functions in a temple, like Lugal-zaggisi, who in addidon 
to being the priest of .■Xnu exercised the same office in reladon to Enlil 
when he conquered Sumer and ruled in his name. Gilgamesh, who was 
two-thirds a divine being, is represented as the king of Erech (Uruk) in 
southern Mesopotamia, and Gudea, the Ensi of Lagash {c. 2400 bc) was 
the steward of the god Ninginsu whose temple he had been com¬ 
missioned to build. 

The Babyloman monarchy 

It was not until Hammurabi at the beginning of the second millennium 
BC made the small city-state of Babylon the capital of southern Mesopo¬ 
tamia, that the administradvc functions of Enlil were transferred to 
Marduk, who it was affirmed had been declared head of the divine 
assembly of Anu and Enlil. Its ruler Hammurabi then became Marduk’s 
steward and was entrusted by him with supreme executive authority 
in Sumer and Akkad, *to make righteousness prevail in the land*.^* But 
neither Marduk nor Hammurabi ever occupied the posidon in Mesopo¬ 
tamia that Osiris and Re and the Pharaoh held in the Nile valley. The 
earlier triad of gods, Anu, Enlil, and Ea, were only pardally eclipsed, 
and Hammurabi condnued to recognize Enlil. Marduk was never 
regarded as the creator and source of all the other gods like Re or 
Ptah, and only in his role as Tammuz was he an Osirian figure ‘causing 
the rain to spring up* and giving to the kingship its sacred character and 
significance.** He was essendally a symeredsde city-god, as Hammurabi 
was the ruler of a small city-state which he had raised to pre-eminence 
by subjugating its rivals and as a result himself became the head of an 
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Empire he had created- For this achievement he claimed divine 
authorityj but this was by no means recognized by all his subjects- 

Tht sscred static md function of the kingship 

In Mesopotamia the rise and fall of city-gods and their stewards vras a 
recurrent phenomenon* Although divine seiecdon remained the rounda- 
don of kingship until the end of the Assyrian Empire, the favour of the 
gods could aJwa>'S be v^ithdrawo on any pretext, and there were times 
vv’hcn the)' appointed no human rulers at all. As Isin and its goddess 
Nininsina, and Nippur and Its god Enlil, gave place to Babylon and 
Marduk, so the supremacy of Babylon passed to Ashur, the Assyrian 
counterpart of ^larduk and £nllh Therefore, the monarchy lacked the 
security it enjoyed In Eg>'pt, never having attained a divine status at all 
comparable to that assigned to the Pharaohs as the pivot of the social 
structure* They were not ihcmscivcs gods incarnate, though they might 
be endowed with divinity by virtue of their office (alleged to have 
descended from heaven in the beginning) and by its insignia in which 
sacred power was inherent.^ This gave them a unique relationship to 
the gods and rendered them sacrosanct to a high degree, and imposed 
upon them exacting ritual observances and religious duties (e-g. 
incantations, prayers, the maintenance of the sanctuaries and their 
worship), leaving little time or opportunity for secular affairs. 

As in Egy’pt, so complex and far-reaching were the demands made 
upon them that an elaborate hierarchy under a hlgh-priest (arigai^a), 
appointed by the king to act on his behalf, was required for the temple 
organization and the performance of the seasonal rituals, spells, incanta* 
tions, raorcisms and the intety»retation of omens. He himself officiated 
as dicntualexpert^^roccupying the central position in thecultus 
on specific occasions, notably, as will be considered in the next chapter, 
at the Annual Festival, He was responsible, however, for the due per¬ 
formance of the daily ritual observances, as the executive officer of the 
gods, without being jn any sense the dynamic centre of the cosmic order, 

*Mthough the monarchy appears to have been regarded as a divine 
instituaon m origin and each occupant ofthe local 'throne^ was thought 
to have been sdect«i by the gods through the agency of omens, rather 
than by hereditary succession or a mythological quaUfication of divine 
descent from a heavenly progenitor, these claims did not constitute 
actu^ deification. This status was believed to have come to an end once 
and for all when the heroic age ceased with the Isin Dymasty (r, 

Bc)* From the beginning of the Fiist Elynasiy at Babylon no attempt 
was made to revive it, except very sporadically, after the time of 
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Hammurabi^ Frankfort has suggtsttd that *only those kings were 
deified who had been commanded by the Goddess to share her couch. 
In a general way the kings W'ho use the divine determinative before 
their names belong to the same period as the texts mentioning the 
marriage of kings and goddesses; and some kings adopted the deter¬ 
minative not at the beginning but at a later stage of their reigns. If we 
assume that they did so on the strength of a divine command, we 
remain/ he affirmed, Svhhin the scope of Mesopotamian thought, while 
the view that a king should have presumed of his own accord to pass the 
barrier between the human and the divine conflicts with everything 
we know of Mesopotamian beliefs."** In support of this contention fee 
quotes a text known as *The deification of Lipit-Ishtar" in which the 
Jdng (Lipil-Ishtar) was deified as a preliminary to hb sacred marriage 
with Ishtar by being fused with a fcrtiiiiy god Urash, as son of Enlil, 
in order to enable him to exercise his beneficent functions In the 
promotion of the prosperity of the land and to prolong his life.** 
That Babylonian kings were on occasion invited to share the couch 
of the Goddess as her bridegroom has been demonstratedj and it was 
she who was the active partner in the sacred marriage, bringing him 
into her bowser with, its couch decorated with grass and plants at the 
New Year Festival, to promote the grow'th of the fruits of the earth, 
to ensure prosperity in the forthcoming year, and to raise the sovereign 
to her divine status.**^ But to what extent this was a regular custom has 
not been determined, or whether or not only those kings claimed 
dirinitj' who had engaged in the connubium. It was the city-god who 
bcstow^cd kingship and his consort does not appear to have been an 
esscnual or the predominant figure in the process of giving the occupant 
of the throne divine status^ Unquestionably the king w'as often regarded 
as subservient to the Goddess, and was represented as her instrument on 
earth, but in his vegetation capacity his sacredness and annual renewal 
were dependent upon a much wider relationship with the gods, 
especially the local deity of the state over which he ruled, and whose 
favour was essential for the exercise of his royal functions in their 
several aspects* 

The Ugaritic kingship 

Elsew'here in w'estem Asia the kingship, although not a universal 
institution, was a recurrent feature in the Ancient Near Bast* Up to a 
pjoint it assumed a similar pattern in its widespread distribution, but 
there were also marked differentiations as well as similarities in its 

•cT. Chap. Ill, p. 79fr. 
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nature, purpose and functions. In Syria the Ras Shamra texts suggest 
that behind the Canaanite mythology lay much the same situation, 
except that very little is said about the relation of Aleyan Baal, the 
Siorm-god and Rain-god, and Hadad ihc '^thunderer*, with the Ugaritic 
king, apart from references in the Kcret^text to the king sacrificing to 
Tor-El and Baal.** Baal, however, in his Tammuz role caused the 
languishing of the earth by his descent into the land of the dead, and 
Danel and Keret as divine kin^ exercised control over the crops.*® 

Although the drought in suitimer is nowhere said to have been an 
annual occurrence, the death of the god certainly seems to have been 
et]uatcd with aridity and the return of the fructifying rains with hU 
victory over his adversaries; first with Yam, the god of the sea and 
rivers, in his attempt to become the viceroy of the Supreme God El, 
and then with Athtar, god of the springs and wells, his rival claimant* 
Having somehow established himself as a king, his adversary Mot, the 
sinister power of sterility, contrived to get him into the subterranean 
land of the dead* How he met his fate there is not know n as the tablet 
IS broken at this point in the story, but it had the effect of causing 
vegetation to cease on the earth until An at had destroyed Athtar, 
savagely attack^ Mot and restored Baal to his home on Mount Sapan, 
sacrificing on his behalf sheep, oxen, bulls, deer, goats and asses, amid 
universal mourmng* Ultimately she reinstated him on the throne to 
resume his life-giving functions*** 

Here would seem to be a reflection of the seasonal sequence of the 
agricultural year along the Uncs generally adopted in Near Eastern 
mythology. It may be true, as Gordon has contended,** that in Syria 
the summer was not a season of fertility, but even so the return of the 
refreshing rains was eagerly awaited, rain m Canaan being the primary 
source of fertility. It was to this recurrent phenomenon in the various 
phases of the Syrian year that the theme and its seasonal ritual were 
related, both annually and sabbancaBy* Mot was throughout the 
antithesis of Baal m a vegetation setting, regarded, as we have seen, as 
les^nsiblc for sterility and aridity, and yet treated as the reaped grain 
m the guise of the slain com-splrit d>ing at the ingathering ofliarvest. 

M the struggle between life and death in nature was perennial, 
neither of the contending forces could be uldmately destroyed, Baal, 
we arc told, was Ung, and when his reign was restored fertility relumed 
vviih him. But no indication U given of what, if any, effect this had on 
^e Ugantic kmg, or on his role in the cuU. It would be surprising If 
e were not the central figure, as in Mesopotamia, as the earthly 
representative of the dying and reviving king-god, but although his 
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sacral status might be a not unreasonable inference from the mythology 
of the texts^” the fact remaim that the Ugaiitk documents arc silent 
about his position either in the community or in the cultus^ 

Even in the Kcret legend;, first published by M. Virolleaud in 1936, 
that Keret was the Primeval Man who sacrificed to Baal as a king 
of Ugarit is by no means clear, though the connejtion between die 
Primordial King and the aetuaJ ruler has always been very closci as in 
the Old Testament reference to the king of Tyre as the incarnation of 
the primeval guardian of Edcn.*^ And as Albright says, ‘the epics of 
Keret and Dan el are much less purely mythological in character than 
the Baal epic, and they may have a nucleus of legendary history, 
heavily embroidered with myth and folk-tale.*^* Gods intervene in the 
affairs of men in the usual manner in this type of literature, but the 
events arc located in Tyre and Sidon with a milUu, as Ginsberg points 
out, which was closely connected by cultural dcs with what was later 
known as southern Phoenicia, and abo not too far removed from it in 
space. Indeed, the 'action which it relates actually took place in this 
region’*** But if it be granted, as Pedersen has contended, that Kcret 
was the founder of a dynasty which was still reigning as his descendants 
w'hen the epic was copied in the reign of a certain tJgaridc king named 
Niqmadd in the second quarter of the fourteenth century ec, it docs not 
follow that it ruled over Ugarit. 

The purpose of the legend was to show how King Kcretb line was 
re-cstablishcd afrer it had been wiped out apart from himself. To this 
end he besought El to give him posterity, and under instructions from 
the Supreme God he launched a military expedidon against Udum 
with a view to demanding the grand-daughter of the king as the price 
of peace. These terms were granted and Kcret married the maiden 
Hurriya and begot a numerous progeny. ^Vhcn the children w'crc 
grown up Kcret became seriously ill, and during his convalescence one 
of his sons, Yassib, tried to make him abdicate in his favour, thereby 
bringing upon himself the curse of his father, and the succession of the 
youngest daughter to the throne* Here perhaps may be detected the 
supersession of the eldest by the youngest son, and the establishment 
of the royal line in a new dynasty descended through Kerct^s youngest 
daughter,*’ which was a very unusual procedure. If a new dynasty 
was inaugurated in this way, the epic could be explained as a jusdfica- 
tion of its claims to the throne* In any case, Keret would seem to be a 
traditional dynasty-founder rather than a vegetation king-god, and in 
this connexion it is significant that it was El and not Baal who took the 
initiative in securing the continuance of the royal line. But it can hardly 
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be determined how much of the story can be regarded as sober history 
and how much was fiction, in the present state of knowledge,*® 

All that can be said b that there was a clear recognition of the vital 
importance of the maintenance of the dynasty for the well-being of the 
community, together with the descent of the kingship from El through 
Keret, and its priestly functions in the dcsacralization of the new crops 
for consummation and dbpensing the fertility of the earth.*® The king’s 
illness was said to have brought a drought on the land and upon hb 
recovery Baal bestowed the first rains.*® It b, therefore, by no means 
improbable that in the Late Bronze Age the myth had a cultic signifi¬ 
cance, as Dr Gray has suggested, perhaps in relation to the wedding of 
the king, which may have coincided with the New Year Festival as the 
most auspicious occasion for the event, ihb being the season of the early 
rains. *‘ 


Sacral Kingship in Israel 

Although similar climatic conditions obtained over the rest of Palestine 
when the Hebrew tribes settled in the land at the end of the second 
millennium bc, as they were not typical nomads they readily accom¬ 
modated themselves to an agricultural miiicu, but their god Yahweh 
was not in origin a vegetauon god. Hb traditional background was that 
of the desert, as wc have seen, and when the Israelites established them¬ 
selves in Canaan an inevitable conflict arose between Yahwism and 
Baalism. Before the establishment of the monarchy under Saul and hb 
succeswrs early in the tenth century (r. 1020 bc), Gideon had succeeded 
to a bnd of hereditary kingship at Ophrah in Manasseh, in the hill- 
country m the centre. There he placed a gold-plated statue of Yahweh 
m the sanctuary and made it a popular cult-centre in Israel,** having 
first destroyed an altar of Baal and Asherah which hb father had set up 
in spite of the fact that he bore a Yahwbtic name, Joash.** The success 
of Ais royal shrine show-s that in the elc\'enth century Yahwism was 
making considerable progress in Canaan among the Israelite con- 
fedcrauon, though the conflict between the two rival cults was 
strenuously maintained. Baal and the vegeution myth and ritual were 
00 firmly rooted, as the Ugaritic data show, to be ousted by what must 
have appeared as an alien intrusion from the desert, and it was by no 

the Hebrew tribes. Yahweh 
as the Lord of Sinai might be extolled and his victorious omnipotence 
stressed m the Song of Deborah,** but since both he and Ba^ rere 
Storm.g(^, the givers of rain and fertiUty, and sky-beings their 
assimilation was inevitable, even though in origin Yahleh^’ not a 
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typical vegetation deity. Therefore, when he became the national god 
exercising much the same functions as the Canaanite gods and their 
cults in the control of the weather, as is illustrated by the Carmel 
conflict, the stage w'as set for a syncrctistic movement which persisted 
long after the establishment of the monarchy. The nature and attributes 
of the Canaanite Baals were transferred to Yahwch, and in the 
sanctuaries devoted to him the cults were indisdnguishable from those 
of their occupants, as is shown by their symbolism and the repeated 
prophetic denunciations of the syncretism that still prevailed in the 
eighth century and continued until the Exile, in spite of all attempts at 
reformation. The bull cult at Bethel and Dan,** for example, was not an 
innovation by Jeroboam, as the later writers contended, viewing the 
situation in the light of the reform ofJosiah in 621 bc. All that Jeroboam 
did was to restore the earlier cultus with its s^'mbolism and hierarchy 
in the northern Kingdom, while in the south the temple was con¬ 
structed on Phoenician models and equipped in the customary manner 
with the Ark of the Covenant as the principal cult object—the earthly 
embodiment of the divine presence.•• 

Officially, however, Palestine was ‘the land of Yahwch*, and the bond 
between him and the nation of his adoption was dependent upon the 
observance of the covenant (i.c. the btrith or cultus) establbhcd with the 
House of David. David, in fact, was represented as the anointed servant 
and son of Yahwch,*^ and this status made him and his successors sacred 
persons and cult leaders exercising sacrificial functions like the sacral 
kings in the neighbouring countries. Thus, David wore an ephod and 
danced ecstatically before the Ark when it was taken to Mount Zion, 
after the Jebusite fortress had been made the capital.** There he took 
over the priesthood of the god Zedek and placed himself at the head of 
the hierarchy with Zadok and Nathan as his kofun and nabi respectively, 
w'hile prophets and priests w'erc assigned their ritual dudes. When his 
son Solomon had built the temple he offered burnt offerings and peace 
offerings three dmes a year on the altar he had erected to Yahwch.** 
The covenant, howc\Tr, with the House of David had a wider signifi¬ 
cance than the monarchy and w'as independent of the throne, since 
behind it lay the covenant of Yahwch with the nadon as a whole, 
thereby differendadng the Hebrew kingship from that in the Nile 
valley, Mesopotamia and Syria. The Hebrew monarch ruled only by 
divine permission and the will of the people. Indeed, the monarchy 
came to bc regarded with the gravest suspicion in the prophedc move¬ 
ment before the Exile, largely because of its approximadon to the 
tradidonal kingship cult.^* For this reason it was described as an affront 
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to Yahwch.’i It thtrcfore lackcti stability, aa the unifying and con¬ 
solidating force Was the covenant, of which kings were merely the 
instruments. It was not until later that the Da^ndic king acc|Uircd a 
Messianic significance as the firstborn of many brethren w-alking in 
meekness and righteousness,’* Then the traditional Abrahamic coven¬ 
ant ratified at Sinai and renewed in relation to the House of David, 
WM first interpreted in terms of a 'Messiah' (marAio^A) applied to kings, 
priests and rulers like C>tus the Persian, Zerubbabcl, Jeshua the son of 
Joiadcch and Simon Maccabacus, who acted as prince, priest and 
governor,’^ without claiming descent from Da^id, Aaron or Zadot, 
until at length the office was given an eschatological connotation under 
a new name—that of Mclehizedek, suggesting righteousness (jfiArjt) and 
prospcri^'^’^and enthroned in triumph eternally on Mount Zion as 
Vahwch s vicegerent, 'having neither beginning nor end of life\’* 

Tim question of the Davidic covenant with the Son, the Serv^ant and 
Yahweh, and with the Canaanite royal priesthood of 
Mclchizedck, shows how very deeply laid was the ancient kingship 
^cme m prc-cxilic Israel and its conception of the Davidic Dynasty 
There IS no reason to suppose that any Hebrew king ever assumed the 
role of the mc^ate god like the Pharaoh in Eg^-pt, or of the deified 
servant of the Godd^ and the local god in Mesopotamia, but it is clear, 
^ Dr Snaith says, that the well-being of the nation was regarded as 
being intimately bound up with the w'eU-being of the tine This 
found expre^ion in a myth and ritual, which while conforming to the 
Hebrew and interpreted in relation to the concepaon of the 

“t«<.-dcnts in the sacral kingship so 

hrmiy established in the religion of the Near East” 

wher^e^Kh't*!*^' monarchy the kingship tradition survived. 

when Zcrubbabel on becomi ng governor of Jerusalem in tiao bc as a 

desecn^nt of David was hailed as the deputy of Yahweh, and occupied 

LSTnrh!’' ““P^^We to that assigned to 'the Prince^ by 
ooot'mporanes.™ He ruled, however, in conjunction 

« die WKh-pri«‘ alone remained 

M the consohda ing centre of the nation and around him as the alleeed 

d^cendant of E eaaer, the oldest son of Aaron, the hierarchic oroaS 
non and the cultus developed. When the temple was rebuilt Md the 
sacrificial system restored, then, reverting to tvoe th#. ' a 

'ombinedin’ne and the s^e 

di^ruliioni'“ it* final 
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The HittiU kingsfdp 

In Anatolia the pre-Hittite princes had established a stable civilization 
in the Middle Bronze Age, in which they became the chief priests 
of the gods whom they represented in a sacerdotaj capacity. Recent 
excavations at Ktiltcpe, the ancient Kan ash near Kayseri, have brought 
to light a number of tablets on which references occur to local princes 
and their palaces, among whom one named Kthhana, king of Kussara, 
is mentioned, and lus son Aniitas who appears to have controlled the 
greater part of the Cappadocian plateau. Such was the fame of Anittas 
that he became a legendary figure in the second miUennium EC, From 
this ''great prince^ as he was describedj the royal Hittite line may have 
descended, though, in fact, it was from King Labamas that Telipinus 
began his chronicle and the later Hittite kings traced ihcir lineage**® 
By about 13B0 sc the kingdom had been established by Suppiluliumas, 
king of Haiti, who conquered the Mesopotamian kingdoms of Mitanni 
and the Hussi lands and incorporated them into his empire, and sent 
armies into Syria and Palestine, making Lebanon his frontier (c* 1370 Bc)* 
The Hittite states, therefore, were welded as a group under the rule 
of the ^Great King* and his successors, who in addition to being the 
heads of the army and the supreme judges w^erc also the chief-priests of 
the gods in the national cult, and were *held by die hand’ of the 
Goddess* *\1 though they were never regarded as divine in their life time, 
they were thought to be endowed with supernatural povvers at their 
accession. Thus, Mursilis II in the fourteenth century bg besought the 
gods in his priestly capacity, at a time of a great plague, to drive forth 
the scourge from the Land of Hatti and to give it prosperity and 
happiness to its royal family* Daily the king addressed the vegetation 
god Telipinu w^th ’sweet and soothing cedar essence* and ’sacrificed 
loaves and libations’ to secure his favour and clemency, to grant health, 
strength and enduring years for himself and the queen and his subjects, 
and ’everlasting fertility to the crops, cattle, sheep, goats, pigs, mules 
and asses, together with the beasts of the field, and to their people. 
Let them flourish! Let the rains come! Let the winds of prosperity 
pass over! Let all thrive and prosper in the Land of Haiti’.Similarly, 
when Hattusilis 11 acceded to the throne of Hakpls in 1275 
became priest of the Storm-god of Ncrik, the son of the Sun-goddess of 
Aiinna,“ and adopted the Hurrian Ishtar as hb patron goddess. He 
himself being styled iaherna, the ’Great King’, he told of her divine 
power as the ‘hero, beloved of the goddess’ and the incarnation of 
Labamas, the founder of the royal line. But it was not until the death of 
the Hittite kings that they themselves were actually ddfied, like the 
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Roman trtipcrors. Nevertheless, they were so essentially sacred per¬ 
sonages that they were hedged round with tabus in a manner that 
hardly differentiated them from the Eg>'puan Pharaohs in pracdcc. 

The queen also had her own place and status in the monarchy {Fig. 
45). At the death of her predecessor, the queen-mother, she became the 
T’awannannaj^ the pri(^tess of the Mother-goddess, and in this capacity she 
could act as regent during her husband’s absence. It seems, in fact, that 
1: was through her that the sovereign was brought into relation vAik the 
goddess by means of a sacred marriage, though the evidence for this is 
obscure, and based solely upon the iconography, mainly at Yaxilikaya," 
The title Tawannannas w'as derived from the name of her ancestor, the 
wife of Labarnas, and once she acquired it she might and frequently did 
take a very prominent and independent part in state affairs, as, for 
instance, in the case of Puduhepa, w'ifc of Haitusilis III and daughter 
of the priest of Ishtar of Lawazandyas. So great was the pow er wielded 
by the queen of Mursilis II that he had to expel her and then connived 
at her murder. Since Puduhepa is depicted at Ferahetdn (Fraktin) 
saenfiemg to the goddess, it w^ould appear that like the king the queen 
exercised priesUy funedons. Her name, infact, wascompounded with that 
ofHebat (i.c. Hepit) theconsort oftheHurrian Weather-godTeshubwho 
w as later idcndfied with the Sun-goddess of Arinna, whose priestess she 

was. Indeed, in theEg>'ptian version of the treaty between Ha ttusilis and 
Egyptsheisrcpresentedonthcroyalsealin the embrace of the Sun-goddess 
of Annna, doubtless as the Hittite counterpart of the Hurrian Hebat, 
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its purpose may well have been to renew the life of the king and queen 
and all that this involved for the health and prosperity of the com¬ 
munity. If this were so, the sovereign and his spouse would naturally be 
very prominent figures in the festival, and we know from other sources 
that rites were celebrated by or for the king for these ends at the vernal 
equinox or thereabouts.** Just as the return of Telipinu gave the king 
enduring life, so the fight with the Dragon Illuyankas enacted at the 
Spring Festival annually at Nerik doubtless had a similar effect, since, 
as will be considered later, it was so closely associated with the enact¬ 
ment of the Babylonian Enuma elish and its combat theme attached to a 
fertility drama, which is represented on the walls of the sanctuary of 
Yazilikaya. So vital, in fact, was his presence that when he could not 
perform his functions in person the festival lapsed.** 

In the autumnal celebration the king and queen and the heir to the 
throne viated shrine after shrine for sixteen days on their journey to 
Nerik. At Arinna, while the king offered sacrifices and libations the 
queen performed her rites in honour of the Sun-goddess, washing her 
hands before offering se\'cn lambs to the Goddess under various 
designations (e.g. ‘the Sun-goddess of Arinna of Walanni*, Nikalmati, 
of Henti, of Tawannannas) which appear to refer to deceased queens 
who had been identified nith the Sun-goddess of Arinna.*’ Ultimately, 
however, the king was himself responsible for the cultus, and any 
calamity that befell the people or the country might be attributed to 
some defect or neglect on his part in the performance of his sacerdotal 
functions. Thus, when Suppiluliumas and his son Arnuwandas II both 
died during a prolonged pestilence in the middle of the fourteenth 
century bc, a search was made of the records for possible royal offences 
that might have been committed to account for the disaster, so that due 
expiation could bc made for them.** 

The role of the king and queen 

Since prosperity was dependent upon the king being ‘pleasing to the 
gods* and he occupied the throne and c.xerciscd his rule by virtue of 
his divine succession and appointment,** misfortunes were the in¬ 
evitable result of any lapse on his part in the fulfilment of his sacred 
office. The tabus imposed upon him were designed to safeguard his 
s2u:rosanct personality and all that entailed and involved. So all- 
embracing were his functions and his sanctity that they were extended 
to and shared by his spouse in her royal capacity as the reigning queen. 
Within his own sphere his authority and judgment were absolute, and 
the subject-matter of the sacerdotal oracles was for the most part 
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WTicthcr or not die royal line of priest-kings in Crete was founded by 
the traditional ruler Minos it is impossible to determine. A q^de of 
heroic legends has collected around this name, associating him with the 
origins and administration of Cretan cmlization and its position in the 
Aegean as a maritime power. How much of this is fact and how much 
romance will probably nev'er be known, though more light may be 
thrown on the problem when the inscribed clay tablets have been fully 
deciphered and read. According to the Greek versions of the story he 
w as a divine king, the son of Zeus by Europa, the daughter of the king 
of Tyre, Agenor, w'ho in the form of a bull carried her aw^ay to Crete. 
There she gave birth to Minos who ascended the throne in the island 
and married Pasiphae, daughter of Helios, the Sun’god.*^ Thus, both 
Minos and his consort had a dldne status by virtue of their parentage, 
and from them a sacral dynasty of priest-kings w'as derived, which w^as a 
characteristic feature of the Cretan civiUzation, now commonly called 
'Minoan^ after its legendary' founder, and having afhnidcs with its 
contemporary Anatolian, western Asiatic and Egy'ptian counterparts. 

Destined by nature to be a meeting place of streams of culture from 
the valley of the Nile, Asia Minor and the cpstern Mediterranean, Crete 
became the home of a composite culture in which were combined 
Nilotic, Anatolian and oriental elements most conspicuous in the Palace 
rdgime at Knossos and Fhaestos. By the Middle Minoan period (r. 1850 
Bc) the power of the sacred dynasts had increased enormously in Central 
Crete by a skilful combination of divine authority, political acumen, and 
economic enterprise. Trade with Egypt and the Aegean prospered, and 
these commercial contacts w'erc not without influence on religious 
practice. They were utilized in the interests of the stabilization of the 
social structure centred in the sacral kingship and the creation of an 
independent culture with fresh technit^ues and refinements peculiar 
to the island, w-hich persisted in spite of catastrophes attributed to 
earthquakes, necessitating the reconstruction of the palaces with all their 
sacred significance, until the final destruction of Knossos in 1400 BC. 

Tht Mycaiiuan kingi 

On the mainland a similar royal cult was established in the Mycenaean 
palaces almost identical with that in Crete, The temples of Hera and 
Athena were built on the ruins of the royal palaces at Mycenae (Fig. 
63), Athens (Fig. 76), and probably at Tiryns. Thus, the name of Athena 
occurs on a bronze plate found in 1939 in the excavation of the temple 
on the summit of the citadel at Mycenae, where a residence for the 
kings had been erected; the mortal remains of two of them had been 
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buricdin ashafl-grave, and othiJrs interred with their families in the same 
manner in the Late Bronze Age {1600-1500 Bc) Those who were buried 
in the great beehive tholoi at Mycenae (e,g, the Treasury of Atreus and 
the Tomb of Glytemnestra) (Fig. 64) doubtless had an appropriate royai 
residence in the citadel, and the wealth of funerary furniture in both the 
shaft-graves and the chamber-tombs shotvs that their mortuary' cuUus 
was comparable to that of the Minoan priest-kings at Knossos**"* 

As Mycenae w'as the meeting-point of the western Asiatic and the 
eastern Mediterranean cultures in the Bronze Age, two contemporary 
dynasties coexisted there, the one burying their rulers in shaft-graves, 
the other in tholoi. From about f6oo ac the rulers interred in the shaft- 
graves had Cretan affinities though, unlike the Minoan priest-kings, 
they were not clean-shaven, as their death-masks reveal. Both they and 
those who eventually occupied the chamber-tombs were the Helladic 
lords of the indigenous population settled in Greece and the Aegean 
before the Minoan civilization penetrated the Peloponncsc in the middle 
of the second millennium ec (c. 1600). Their strategic position on the 
trade-route leading from Corinth to die north and west gave them an 
^nual European (Helladic) status and influence In die Late Bronze 
^e quite independent of Crete with its Egyptian and /Wiadc contacts. 
Among them no doubt were Minoan colonists under Cretan rulers so 

u predominant in die region. But 

the Helladic lords of Mycenae held sivay in the Aegean and pursued 
ihctr own course, cukurajjy, politically and commerdahy, as is shown 
by their distinctive sepulture (e.g. thoJoi and chamber-tombs) and its 
rnagmheent mortuary equipment as well as by their palaces in spite 
of ths completely Minoan outlook prominent among the ruling dasso. 
Again, while the Minoan priest-kings were rclarively pacific the 
Mycenaean rulers were warriors and builders of massive fortified cities, 
engaging m extensive military enterprises which extended their control 
^ an increasing territory and gaining for them no small amount of 
^ty, o.en though the successors of Minos continued to rule the waves. 
It is not surpnsmg, ^erefore. that at their death they were provided 
with an evcrlasung habitation' in keeping with the splendour of their 
royal residences and their achievements and their status as sacral kings. 

Tht Archon in the Gteek dij-staUs 

n’"'' ” e 'quipmont analogous 

to that at hmCBSos, on the north side of the North Corridor in the palace 
site on the Aeropolb at Mycenae the pavement ofa room o^^ng off i 
has been excavated m a Late Helladic deposit whieh appe^ars to haJe 
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beea m a shrine containing the remains of two movable stucco altat^, 
hearthsj or tables of offenng of the same type as the Shrine of the Double 
Axe at KnossoSj partly covered by the terrace of the temple**’ If a 
carving in ivory of two st^uatting women with a youth standing before 
them, found at the base of the terrace wall on which the foundations of 
the temple rest at the north end, came from the shrine at the palace, 
it may represent the divinities to vvhom the temple was dedicated. If the 
patron w^crc not Athena, as the inscription already mentioned belonging 
to the sixth century BC appears to suggest, then it may have been the 
Eleusinian trio, Dcmctcr, Persephone, and lacchos, the Young god. 
The Mysteries at Eleusis were undoubtedly of ilyccnacan origin,*^ and 
they were under the care of the Archon of Athem, who had the title of 
king, piffOivc, and were sen.’cd by ancient priestly Eleusinian 
families, the Eumolpidae and the Kerykes, probably of royal descent.** 
Sanctuaries of Demeter existed in Argos and Argolis, and another 
betwfcen Argos and Mycenae.^"® On the other hand, as Nilsson has 
pointed out, lacchos w^as not introduced into the Eleusinian cultus 
until it (Eleusis) had been annexed by Athens.'^' 

Nevertheless, whether or not the ivory group represented the 
Eleusinian trio, behind the Minoan-Hycenacan sacral kingship lay the 
worship of the Goddess and the Young god so prominent in Crete and 
the Aegean in the second millennium no* When in due course the palaces 
were replaced by the temples in the Greek city-siates, and after the 
monarchy had come to an end, the ^^chon not only retained the title 
of king but also the religious functions that formerly had been exercised 
by the priest-kings* At Athens he was required to marry a carefully 
selected Athenian virgin w'ho annually on the twelfth day of the month 
Anthesterion (February) had to contract a sacred marriage w^ith Diony¬ 
sus in a building on the Acropolis called the Bukolion, or Ox-staJl, 
w^hich formerly W'as a royal residence.^®* Possibly it was on this occasion 
that her marriage with the king w^as celebrated, and its object seems to 
have been to renew and ensure the processes of fertility over which 
Dion^'sus had control, as in the other sacred marriages of the king and 
queen in the seasonal ritnaL Thus, the union of Zeus and Hera, his 
principal consort, was enacted in many places for this purpose, and 
in the Iliad all manner of flowers and tMck soft grass is said to have 
sprung up to make a marriage-bed for Zeus and Hera on Mount Ida^®* 
(XIV* 346f.). It would seem, therefore, that the widespread and very 
deeply rooted fundamental theme of the sacral kingship persisted in 
Greece in myth and ritual long after the monarchy had ceased to func¬ 
tion as a political institution In the city-states. 
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February or March *Thc Season of Deficiency* marked thdr decline, 
after the grain sown in November had disappeared and the summer was 
approaching, from March until June. 

The ftiticat of Khoiak 

Ii is sigdiicanc that the oldest Eg>'ptian festival, the Sed, held to 
rejuvenate the Pharaoh and renew his reign, generally about thirty 
years after his accession,* was observed in conjunction with the great 
autumnal feast known as the Khoiak on the first day of tiie first month 
of tvinter. The observance was appropriate at this season as it occurred 
at a time when the Nile, personifying Osiris, had reached its height and 
when annually the obsequies of Osiris w'ere enacted. Thus, as they are 
described in the Ptolemaic inscription on the walls of the Osirian temple 
at Dendcrah in Upper Eg>pt, north of Thebes, they occupied the last 
eighteen days of the month Khoiak, opening with a ploughing and 
sowing ceremony on the twelfth day. From then to the hventy-first the 
effigy of the dead Osiris, moulded in gold in the form of a mummy, was 
filled with a nuxturc of barley and sand, wrapped in rushes, laid in a 
shallow basin, and watered daily. On the ninth day (22nd) it was 
exposed to the sun just before sunset and sent on a mysterious voyage 
with other similar images illuminated by lights until the twcntyTourih. 



Fig, 7. Osirii rising from a bier 


•Chap. IV, p. ua* 
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Then it was buned in a coflin of mulberry wood and laid in a grave, 
the effigy of the previous year having been removed and placed in a 
sycamore tree. On the thirtieth day, when the inundation w'as due to 
subside and the sowing of the grain to begin, the interment of Osiris 
was enacted at a subterranean chamber where the effigy in its coffin 
was placed on a bed of sand,^ 

Osiris is frequently represented in the act of rising from his bier 
?)* •ind on the bas-rcliefr w^tuch accompany the inscription at 
Dendcrah the culmination of the festival is shown to have occurred on 
the last day (30th) when the ithyphallic dead god, swathed as a 
mummy, is represented gradually raising himself up from the bier 
assisted by Nephthys, Isis and Horus, and being presented with the mur 
ansatfj, the sign of life. Above is the soul of Osiris in the form of a hawk 
with outstretched wings.* 

On the tomb of Kheryaf at Thebes the J^^d-column, resembling a 
telegraph pole in appearance, is shown in process of being raised up 
with ropes by the Pharaoh with the help of the high-priest of Memphis 
m the presence of the queen and her daughters and members of the 
^ ^ ^ sham fight is also depicted in progre^ between the 
inhabitants of Buto, the Prcdynaslic capital of Lower Egypt, and 
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finally the king and his subjects are represented in procession round the 
walls of Memphis ® At Abydos, the reputed home of the body of Osiris, 
where a similar combat took place, Sed 1 and Isis are represented in 
the Hall of the Osirian Mysteries setting up the pillar between them, 
the Djed being swathed in a cloth.* In the Dendcrah inscriptions it is 
definitely stated to have been raised in Busiris on *the day of the 
interment of Osiris\* 

Therefore, while the Z^Vif-coIumn unquestionably was a very ancient 
symbol of Osiris before it was identified with Ptah at Memphis, it may 
originally have been a tree with the branches lopped off,* and its 
ceremonial raising up may have indicated his restoration from the grave 
as the culmination of the autumnal festivals In Egypt Osiris w as aJwav's 
the dead king, the role of the reinvigorated god being reserved for 
Horus. Nevertheless, if Sethc is correct in thinking that the Memphite 
Festival of Sokaris commemorated the accession of Menes, the tradi¬ 
tional founder of Memphis and of the unified *Two Lands^, the Feast of 
Khoiak was considered to be the right and proper occasion for the 
Pharaoh to ascend the throne. For the king and queen to be associated 



Fig. 9. SL3ikr of wheat growing Crom the ditiminy of OsirU watered by a priest. 
From the temple of liij at PhiUie 
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with the symbolic erection of the embodiment of Osiris on the first day 
of the year would therefore be appropriate, the rite being performed 
to secure his release from the tomb at ‘The Season of Coming Forth’ 
when the fertilizing waters of the Nile were beginning the fnictilication 
of the land.’ Even though he was the dead king, his mummy, portrayed 
in the Ptolemaic temple of Isis at Philae, shows stalks of wheat watered 
by a prior from a pitcher, to symbolize the sprouting grain in the fields 
(fifi. 9)1 just as Osinan figures of earth containing germinating seeds 
were watered for a week and placed in tombs in the Eighteenth 
Dynasty, to give life to the dead.* 

These connexions of Osiris with the sprouting grain, taken in con- 
juncuon with the autumnal rites, show how very intimately the annual 
renewal in nature was related to his resurrecuon interpreted in terms of 
the nx and faU of the Nile with which the festival and its symbolism 
cotncided. Though he was not strictly a vegetation deity like his opposite 
numkrs in wotem Asia, Osiris, however, was immanent in the annual 
ge^inanon of vegetation in the soil. In the Memphite Mystery Play 
^rformed at the accession of Senusert I in the Twelfth Dynasty 

inVi'®r,r 

pnor to the Middle Kingdom,* he is identified with the barley and the 
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bcstowcr of procreative poivcr, represented in the fonti of an ithyp hallLc 
bearded man with the thunderbolt as his emblcni, since he was also a 
Storm-god and Weather-god. His connexions with Homs, the Falcon- 
god, began in prehistoric times and were prominent in the Middle 
Kingdom, wliile his intimate relation with Amon, the Eg>T>tian Zeus, 
may have brought him into association with meteorites." In any case 
he was both a fertility-god and a Sky-god who was chiefly concerned 
with hoeing the earth, and, therefore, his principal festival was celc* 
brated at the beginning of the han.'est, an observance that tvent back 
to the Gersscan Predj’nastic period* 

In its Dynastic form as depicted on the sculptures of the temple of 
Medinet Habu, the ithyphallic statue of the god was carried on poles 
on the shoulders of the priests who were concealed under the hangings 
decorated with the names of the reigning Pharaoh (Ramesses HI), and 
preceded by a w'hitc bud sacred to Min* Behind the bud bundles of 
lettuces were carried, this being the plant of Min, and in front of the 
statue walked the kingA^ The god haring been installed on a throne 
under a canopy and offerings made to himj the Pharaoh then cut a 
sheaf of spelt w’hich he may have offered to the bull to strengthen his 
virility and avert sterility,'* But as Min was regarded as a form of 
Horus, it would seem more likely that when it was said that the sheaf of 
bailey was reaped by the ting Tor his father’ he was acting in the 
capacity of the son of Osiris, and, therefore, that he was impersonating 
Horus,'* If this were so, the reigning sovereign as the bring Horus w'as 
equated wdth Min, who personified the fertility of the newly-sown fields, 
and performed his ritual function at the Harvest Festival to secure a 
plentiful supply of the crop through the liberation of generative power 
to stimulate the growth of the grain by Min-Homs, ’the bull of his 
mothcri the marital substitute of Osiris. 

As a priest proclaimed at a crucial moment at the end of the Festival, 
’Hail to thee Min, who impregnates bis mother! How' mysterious is 
that which thou hast done to her in darkness’, it is not improbable that 
a sacred marriage was enacted by the king and queen at tliis point in 
the rite, Min being so very intimately connected with the manner in 
w'hich the royal iinc w^as supposed to have been maintained in Egypt, 
Moreover, that the Min Festival had affinities with the Coronation 
ceremony is suggested by the dispatch of four birds to carry to the four 
cardinal points of the earth the prodamation r ’Horns son of Min and 
Osiris has assumed the Great Crown of Upper and Lower Eg>pt\ This 
can hardly be other than the counterpart of the release of birds to herald 
the announcement of the accession of a new Pharaoh after his enthronc- 
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mcnij^* though at the Min feast it was the union of the god tsith the 
king that was acclaimed, not the sovcrcign’'s actual accession. The state 
celebrated the reaping of the crops in conjunction with the worship of a 
god who Symbolized the harmoniotis Interlocking of nature and society 
in a divine source of fertility independent of the chances and changes 
of the seasonal sequenccj and infinitely more dynamic ihar^ Osiris. 

Tht Xew Tiar ftiiiual in Mesopotamia 

In Mesopotamia the rise and fall of the Kvers was too precarious to be 
a reliable index for the determination of the calcndrical festivals. 
Recourse had to be made, therefore, to the periodicity of nature and the 
recurrent decline in and renewal of life as these were observed in the 
rhythm of the natural course of e\^ents. Even so, they were not regarded 
as natural processes, since they w^cre thought to be under supernatural 
control and all that this involved in the ritual order. Consequently, the 
calcndrical round of fast and festival, of mourning and rejoicing, 
represented the collective effort of the community to effect a safe 
passage from one phase to another, beset as the critical junctures were 
with so many and such great dangers and hazards. Although the king 
never occupied the dynamic position of the Pharaoh in Egypt, he began 
his reign on New \ ear’s Day, and, as we have seen, particularly in 
Assyria, it was he who approached the gods in praycis and incantations 
by of his supernatural endowment at his birth and his sacred 
status with its ritual obUgations. Therefore, he played a significant part 
m the Annual Festival. 


The Akitti in Babjlan 

This became most apparent in the spring and autumn cclebraaons 

when the new crops were beginning to germinate in the month ofNisan 
after the rains, and when their products had been safely gathered in at 
the end oT the summer (i.c. Tishri). On both these occasions festivals 
were held at Ur and Erech, and in other Babylonian cities. It was, 
howa^cr, at Babylon, when Marduk had become the head of the 
pantheon m the second miUennium bc, that the most elaborate and 
sigmficant ntes were perfornied, the origins of which go back to early 
Sumenan For two thousand years, in fact, the fust eleven days 

of the month of Nisan in the spring were devoted to the enactment of a 
se^nal drama which became in due course the pattern of the general 
observance of the Annual Festival b Mesopotamia, until the establish- 
ment of Pe^ian rule in the country. Indeed, after the Persian conquest 
in 539 ac, Cyrus sent his son Cambyses to take part in the celebrations, 
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and during the rule of the Selcucids after the death of Alexander the 
Great* Antiochus I Sotcr (a&i-aSi bc) rebuilt the temple called Esagila 
in which the festival had been held* presumably for the purposes of 
restoring its rites. 

From the ritual Seleucid texts which are now available and which 
appear to bc copies of earlier documents, it seems that the proceedings 
opened w-jth elaborate purification ceremonies on the second day of the 
month (Xisan) two hours before dawn, A priest known as ufigiillu rose 
and washed himself w'ith water from the river before vesting in a linen 
garment. He then addressed Bel (ix. Marduk) calling upon him as 
‘Lord of Kings* light of mankind* and fixer of destinies^ to have mercy 
upon this city, Babylon* and to ‘turn his face to the temple Esagila*, 
the secrets of w'hich were known alone to 'Wj^ungaliu .—priest of the temple 
of E'kua. WTien this prayer had been duly recited he opened the doors 
of the sanctuary' and the priests and singers entered to perform the 
prescribed rites in the presence of ^^a^dlik and his consort Zarpanit. 

After a break in this very fragmentary part of the text, on the third 
day three hours after sunrise a metal-worker and a wood*worker were 
to bc summoned and given precious stones and gold from the treasury 
of Marduk to make two images for the ceremonies on the sixth day, the 
one constructed of cedar and the other of tamarisk, and ornamented 
with the stones set in gold. A snake of cedar w^as held in the left band of 
one, and in that of the other a scorpion raising its hand to the son of 
Marduk. They were clad in red garments and placed in die temple of 
Daian, the Judge, and given food from the god’s tables The next day 
the vrtgaiiu* after having recited prayers for the blessing of Marduk on 
Babylon as before, and adding a petition to Zarpanit to bless the people 
of the city’ which honoured her, blessed the courtyard and the Esagila 
three times. After the priests had carried out their customary' rituals, 
in the late afternoon he recited the Emima Eliih (i,e. the Epic of 
Creation) to Marduk. WTiilc this w'as being done the crown of Anu and 
the throne of EnJil w'crc covered. 

On the fifth day, two hours after sunrise* the customary’ ablutions 
and recitations having been performed, the temple was cleansed and 
sprinkled with w'atcr from the Tigris and Euphrates* and the sacred 
drum w’as beaten inside, the exorcist remaining in the courtyard. The 
chapel of Nabu was similarly purified* the doors were smeared with 
cedar resin* and the sanctuary was censed. An executioner cut off the 
head of a sheep and the exorcist wiped the sanctuary with the carcase, 
w'hilst reciting spells. He then carri*^ the body of the sheep to the river 
and threw it in the water facing west* w’hile the executioner did likewise 
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with the hca^ of the animal. This accomplished^ as both of them w'cre 
in a tabu condition, they were required to retire to the country until 
Nabu left the city on the twelfth day of Nisan, and the urigalUi was 
forbidden to see the purification of the temple. ‘Three and one-third 
hours after sunrise* he called upon the artisans to bring out the ‘Golden 
Heaven*, or baldachino, from the treasury of Marduk, and to cover the 
chapel of Nabu, Ezuda reciting a cathartic invocation. When this w’as 
done the urigallu prepared the table of offerings and its contents, and 
poured out wine in praise of Marduk, exalted among the gods. The 
craftsmen carried it to the banks of the canal to await the arrival of 
Nabu in his ship and to escort the king to Esagila. There he entered the 
shrine of Marduk and allowed the high-priest to remove his crown, 
ring, sceptre and harp^. He then sat upon a chair before the statue of the 
god and his regalia was placed on a seat in an inner sanctuary from 
which the urigallu emerged, struck him on the cheek and forced him to 
his knees before the statue. In this posture the king had to make a 
negative confession: 

I have not sinned, O Lord of the land. 

I have not been negligent regarding thy divinity; 

I have not destroyed Babylon; I have not caused its overthrow j 

I have not neglected the temple Esagila j I have not forgotten its 
ritual; 

I have not rained blows on the cheek of a subordinate; 

I have not humiliated them; 

I cared for Babylon; I have not broken down its walls. 

To this, after a break in the text of about five Unes, the high-priest 
replied by a kind of absolution and blessing from Marduk: 

Have no fear, . . . 

The god Bel [will listen to] your prayer 

He will magnify your lordship . . . 

He will exalt your kingship. 

On the day of the essesu (new moon) ... festival do ... 

In the festival of the Opening of the Gate purify your hands; 

Day and night 

[The god Bel] whose city b Babylon, whose temple b Esagila; 

\Vhose dependants are the people of Babylon. 

The god Bel will bless you . . . for ever. 

He wiU destroy your enemy, fell your adversary. 
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The tirigailu then restored the sceptre^ ring, crown and harpi^ and struck 
him on the cheek with the intention of making tears flow, this being a 
sign that Marduk w'as friendly and ready to destroy his enemies^ At 
sunset he (the ungdliu) bed together forty straight reeds of three cubits 
in length bound together with a palm-branch, dug a hole in the court¬ 
yard and planted them therein with honey, cream and oil of the best 
quality, A w^hite bull was placed before the trench, and the king kindled 
a Arc in the middle of it. They both recited a prayer, the contents of 
which are lost apart from the opening lines addressed to the bull of 
Aru as the shivering light illunninadng the darkness. 

While all this was taking place in the Esagila the city was in a state of 
increasing commotion because Marduk was alleged to have been 
imprisoned in the ‘mountain* of the underw^orid, with its reciprocal 
effects in the desolation of the country evidenced in the annual drought. 
Mock battles were fought for the purpose of securing his release and the 
renewal of vegetation. This was accomplished on the sixth or seventh 
day by his son Nabu assuming the role of the Goddess Inanna-Ishtar 
in the Tammuz cult when she found the god In the ‘mountain* and by 
her intervention was miraculously restored and emerged from the nether 
regions. Thereupon vegetation revived with the first winter rains. The 
warring groups depicted on the seals of the third millennium Bc'® no 
doubt portray conflicts similar to those re-enaeted in Babylon during 
the Akitu Festival, to free Marduk from his mountain-grave and recall 
him from death by means of life-giving water, while the state of 
mourning reflected the lamentations in the Sumerian liturgies during 
the wanderings of the desolate Mother in the barren fields and sheeps 
folds, and her wailing for her lost son and lover in her temple.*^ It may 
be presumed, therefore, that this cult drama was of considerable 
antiquity' in Mesopotamia, continuing the Sumerian tradition of the 
death and restoration of the Young god of vegetation. 

The Bit Akitu rites 

This is confirmed by the subsequent course of the Akkadian Akitu, as 
the events can be determined from the scattered references in the other 
texts.*® After the reinstatement of the king by the ttrigaliu and the 
liberation of Marduk in his Tammuz role, on the eighth day of Nisan 
the statues of the gods were assembled in the Chamber of Destinies in 
order of precedence, for the purpose of conferring their combined 
strength upon the restored god for the conquest of the hostile forces, 
and to give him the right to determine ‘the destinies*; that is to say, to 
renew fruitfulness and Hfe during the forthcoming year. The king. 
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holding his sceptre in his hand, proceeded to the great hall to receive a 
fresh outpouring of divine power* ^Grasping the hand of the great lord 
Marduk’j he went in procession from the Esagila with the other gods 
along the sacred way to the Festival House {Bit Akitu) in the outskirts 
of the city* like the \ictDrious armies of the gods in conflict with Tiamat, 
depicted by Sennacherib on the copper doors of the Bit Akitu.*^ As 
Sennacherib caused his own figure to be inserted in the chariot of 
Ashur {Lc* the Assyrian form of Marduk},, probably he regarded himself 
as the personification of the ‘Wetorious prince^ who had conquered the 
forces of evil (i*c. Tiamat), the primcv^al battle being enacted ritually in 
the Festival House, Thus, at the conclusion of these rites a banquet was 
held to celebrate the triumph of Marduk, and all that this involved for 
the well-being of the country.*^ 

On the tenth day of Nisan Marduk and those who had taken part in 
the procession went into residence in the Bit AkiiUt and the next day a 
special festival was held in the Hall. It may have been then that the 
conflict was given dramatic representationj concluding with the afore* 
mentioned banquet, before a return was made to the Esagiia where, 
as we have seen, there is reason to think that the king and queen 
engaged in a sacred marriage in a chamber decorated with greenery 
(the£%a?ia) on one of the stages of the ziqqurat* If this were so, the rites 
must have been directed to the maintenance of the fertility of the fields, 
the flocks and mankind, since fecundity in nature depended upon the 
union of the Goddess and the Young virile god, enacted on earth by 
that of the queen and her consort* 

The determination of Destiny 

There is every indication that the Akitu festival was originally an 
agricultural cult drama celebrated in all die principal Mesopotamian 
cities in almost the same form, to ensure abundance and prosperity for 
the ensuing year. Under urban conditions, however, it tended to acquire 
a rather different significance, the emphasis being on the ‘detemunation 
of the destij]ics\ Thus, on the twelfth of Nisan the gods reassembled 
in the Chamber of Destinies to ratify the divine decree concerning the 
fate of soaety. Moreover, this aspect of the festival was duplicated on 
the eighth and twelfth days, as in the creation story where the gods were 
smd to have assembled both aficr Marduk was elected their leader, and 
again after his victory over Tiamat and her forces, when it was decided 
to create the human race to supply thrir physical needs through the 
offering of sacrifices to prD\T.dc them with nourishment. It was upon 
the fuUilmeni of their obligations as the serv^ants of the gods and the 
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Goddess that the fates were determined. Being fundamentally pessi¬ 
mistic in their attitude to the course of events in the natural orders the 
Babylonians at the bcgfmung of the year engaged in a fite dt pasmgt 
calculated to counteract the hazards of an unpredictable situation at 
the moment when rejuvenation in nature w^as in the balance, and, 
indeed, in jeopardy* Unlihe the Egyptians, they were more concerned 
about the present fate of society than about their own personal destinies 
in the hereafter. Therefore they concentrated their attention at the 
New Year Festival upon the establishment of the cosmic order in its 
various forms and phases against the background of the epic of creation 
and all that this implied for mankind, good and evU alike, together 
with that which had been accomplished by the due pcdbrmancc of the 
Akitu rites culminating In the sacred marriage. 

The Festival concluded with the final Fixing of the Destinies before 
the gods returned to their cities and men to the cultivation of the 
revitalized soil in sure and certain hope that now all would be well 
during the forthcoming seasons* So important was this annual obser¬ 
vance for the country as a whole that it was celebrated in moat of the 
cities—at Ur and Nippur in the third millennium Bc, and subsequently 
at Ashur, Harran, Dilbat„ Erech, Nineveh and Arbcla, as wdl as at 
Babylon*®—though it is about the Akitu In the capital that we arc best 
informed. Since, however, neither the kings, the administration nor the 
community at large had an assured and completely secure position 
rooted and grounded in a transcendental unifying and stabilizing 
divine world standing over the mutable order on earth, gods rose to 
pre-eminence by the transference of political jurisdiction from one city 
to another—e.g* from Nippur to Babylon* The gods and their status, 
therefore, w'crc at the mercy of the ever-changing fortunes of their cult- 
centres, The New Year Festival gave a sense of stability in such a 
nebulous situation, inasmuch as it was celebrated annually in many 
places with the same rites and theme enacted for the same purposes, 
whether the divinity were Tarnmu^, Marduk, Ashur, or any other 
vegetation god* This continuity in the myth and its ritual established a 
harmony with nature in perpetuity, when the renewal of life W'as the 
most urgent need of the moment. 

Tht Baal cult drama in Sjyria 

That the Ugaritic mythological texts had a similar significance in the 
temples at Ras Shamra, in connexion with cult-rituals, is very probable* 
Though this has been disputed the fact remains, as wt have seen,* that 

♦Chap. Iv'j p, t33. 
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the death and resurrection theme is a recurrent feature in the Baal^Anat 
cycle, couched in terms of a struggle between two opposed forces in 
which the antagonists represent pcrsonificadona of the figures who 
played the leading roles in the seasonal drama elsewhere in western 
Asia. Thus, it was in the heat of summer that AJcyan, the Storm-god 
and Weather-god, w-as iillcd by Ms adversary Mot, the lord of the 
underworld and the sinister power of death, drought and sterility, and 
W'hile Aleyan-Baal was in the nether regions vegetadon withered and 
the ground became parched and arid. On his eventual rcstoradon to the 
kingship and the overthrow of the throne of Moi, the drought ended 
and fecundity was re-established on the earth.*®* But although this 
suggests the recurrence of the decline and rcstoradoii of growth In the 
Syrian agricultural year, interpreted in terms of the struggle between 
life and death in the customary setting of the cult drama, as the climatic 
condidons in Palesdnc were not idcndcal with tliosc in Mesopoiamia, 
the Canaanite rites assumed a character of their own. 


It would seem that the Tammusi theme was behind them, even 
though they may have been celebrated periodically, perhaps septen* 
nially as Gordon suggests^^ (though this is by no means certain), rather 
than annually^ The conflict hchiveen BaaL and Prince Sea may have 
been enacted at the autumnal fesdval vi^hen the rains were due to begin, 
Baal playing a role not unhke that of Marduk in his victory over Tiamat 
in the Babylonian Ewma dis/i. The recurrence of widespread continual 
drought and famine was an ever-present fear in Palcsdne, being alwa>'s 
m ^e offing ^ the Elijah stories and others in the Old Testament 
indicate.®* This danger w'as calculated to produce a state of tension 
when the seasonal rains w'ere pending, how-ever much its absence may 
have been taken for granted as normal at other dmes. Therefore, since 
Baal represented the wet and more fertile part of the year, bis death 
was equated with the dry months and the languishing of the crops, 
notwithstanding the npening of the summer fhiiis (e.g. figs and 
grapes) under these condidons. It is the grain that matters most, and 
wheat and barley require the maintenance of the climadc rhythm in 
nature without any interrupdon or abnormality, be it in the dry- or the 
wet sea^n. Moreover, the fact that bad year^ were exceptional and 
senous drought when u did occur was prolonged (often apparendy of 
sev'en ye^ duration or thereabouts) and devastating, made the 
cmononal reaction so intense that no risks were likely to be taken to 
avoid such a catast^phe. It was this which found expression in the 
Danel myth, when the hero cursed the ground where his son had been 

"Chap. JV, p. laa. 
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murdered with seven yeans of drought, by withholding the life-giving 
waters which Baal controlled and personified,*'^ But the Sabbatical 
cycle does not nilc out the probability of an annual autumnal festival 
in w'hich the dominant motif and theme were those of the cult drama 
in its vegetation aspects, directed against the recurrent danger of 
sterility resulting from unseasonable drought* and also from plagues 
and pestilences, such as locusts and blight and other similar calamities ** 
Thus, in the LIgaritIc te^ts, although Baal was said to have conquered 
and destroyed Mot, yet he was not finally and completely defeated 
since he was represented as returning to the fray in due course like the 
periodic droughts and famines.** 

Notwithstanding these divergendcs, the Baal-Anat cycle in the 
Ugaritic mythology conforms in broad outline to the general pattern 
of fertility rituals centred in the vegetation theme associated with 
various pbase;s in the agricultural sequence in Syria. Unfortunately we 
know little about the actual ceremonies performed in these rites. Two 
lambs were offered at the time of the new moon, and at the dcdicadon 
of Baal*s temple the sjn'cnty sons of Anat feasted upon ^oxen, sheep, 
failings, yearling calves and goats* at a heavenly banquet’® wliich may 
have had its counterpart on earth in an annual sacrificial offering to the 
gods when the episode was recited. But conjectures of this kind throw 
little light on the nature and purpose of the Canaanitc calendrical 
ritual. The autumnal festival would seem to have followed the normal 
course, beginning with a period of purification and purgation before 
the renewal ceremonies were pedbrmed to secure the rainfall required 
to rc\'italij£c the ground and its crops, which reached their clitnax in a 
sacred marriage of the king and queen in their customary roles, having 
been enthroned. But while a common purpose and pattern can be 
discerned in the mythology and its ritual in the form of a cull drama, 
care has to be taken to avoid generalizations based on similarities, 
without giving full weight to very real differences in the times and 
modes oC presentation which aiJ these may imply in the underlying 
function and significance of the actions performed. 

Tahwistic culius in Israel 

This is very apparent in the Hebrew festivab and their cuUus. That they 
owed much to their Canaanitc background was the inevitable con¬ 
sequence of the conquest of Palestine by the invading Israelites, 
however much the traditions may have been reinterpreted in the 
Dcuteronomic literature of the seventh century bc and onwards. During 
the long process of settlement in the land of their adoption, the Hebrew 
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tribes took over the Bronze Age shrines with their firmly estabUshed 
ritual observances and adapted them to their own requirements. 
Although the origins of Yahweh are obscure, he was certzunly not a 
vegetation deity, even though possibly he may have been known in 
Canaan as a minor divinity under the names of Tau or Yo before the 
Israelite occupadon. Thus, on a cuneiform tablet at Taanach, dated 
between 2000 and 3000 bc, the name Ahi-jahu occurs, and the abbrc\ia- 
don Yo appears on the handles of jars at a later date in Palcsdne, as well 
as in the form jnv at Ugarit, if ViroUeaud is correct.*^ If Yahweh was 
in fact a minor deity among the Phoenicians, it is not difficult to under¬ 
stand why Jezebel, herself a Phoenician princess, should have resented 
the subsdtudon of an insignificant Tyrian god for her great Aleyan-Baal 
in northern Israel. But however this may have been, primarily Yahweh 
has e\'ery appearance of having been a desert deity who was possibly 
worshipped among the Kenites before he was encountered by Moses,** 
and as the Phoenicians like the Israelites probably came from the 
deserts south of Palestine, if the two peoples had a common home in that 
locality thb would explain the similarity between their ritual praedees 
and the recurrence of a divine name among both of them having much 
the same root but a different status. In any case, it Is hardly likely that 
there was originally a great deal of difference between the atdtude of 
the Hebrews to their nadonal god and that of the surrounding tribes 
to their respeedve deides, Baal, Chemosh, or Milcom, however exalted 
a pardcular god might be in his own territory. Therefore, the cultus 
and its calendncal observances would be very similar if not idcndcal. 

Ne\'crthclcss, the tribes that were with Moses in the desert and had 
inherited the Sinai-Horeb tradidon* doubUcss brought with them their 
own modes of worship of Yahweh with a long history behind them 
going back to the pre-Mosaic period, if the J document of the Penta¬ 
teuch is substandally correct in ascribing the beginnings of Yahwism 
to a very remote age, assigned to the threshold of the human race 
doubdess because their origins were lost in obscurity beyond memory. 
But when Yahwism was adopted by a secdon of the Hebrew tribes, 
it can hardly bc supposed that it did not undergo a very considerable 
process of adaptadon to bring it into line with the memorable experience 
of the deliverance from Egypt and all that this involved and impUed. 

Tfu Passover 

It was this significant event that was commemorated at the Spring 
Fesdval, which became known as the Passover, celebrated at the full 

•cf. Oiap. I, p. 37. 
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moon nearest to the vernal equinox when the firstlings of the lambing 
season were offered, no doubt originally to the fertility-god of the flocks 
in a lunar context. Although the origins of the fesdval and its original 
purpose are obscure, ‘the one thing that looms clear through the haze 
of this weird tradition,* as Frazer says, ‘is the memory of a great 
massacre of firstborn,’^ for its outstanding feature is the annual com¬ 
memoration of the historic night on which the angel of Yahweh was 
alleged to have set forth on his bloody campaign against the Eg^TJUans.** 
But the various accounts of the festival have been so overlaid with later 
ideas brought into relation with the Exodus tradition, that it is by no 
means easy to separate the several strands in the complex pattern that 
has emerged. That it was connected primarily with the sacrifice of the 
firstlings is highly probable, as is indicated by the injunedon to slay a 
male lamb, kid or goat uithout blemish on the 14th of Nisan at the 
opening of the rainy season in the spring. Whether or not in the remote 
background lay an offering of the firstborn of man, as Frazer suggests, 
later ‘softened into the vicarious sacrifice of a lamb and the payment of 
a ransom for each child,* transferred in the narradve to the killing of 
the firstborn children of the Egypdans, the Pesach^ or pastoral rite, is 
represented as an offering of firsdings. In the later composite obscr\'ancc 
when it was combined with the agricultural Alassoth, or Feast of Un¬ 
leavened Bread,** the Paschal lamb was ordered to be eaten in haste 
with bitter herbs and unleavened bread, so that it should all be con¬ 
sumed and every vesdge burnt up before sunrise. Furthermore, the 
prohibidon that the flesh of the viedm was not to be eaten raw’ would 
seem to indicate, as Robertson Smith contended, that originally the 
‘living flesh* with the w'arm blood was consumed sacramentally.** 

The sprinkling of the blood on the lintel and door-posts of the houses 
where the fugidve Israelites were supposed to have concealed them¬ 
selves was also a later addidon, derived from the praedee of smearing 
houses with blood as a proteedve device to rc|>el demons.*’ This rite 
clearly has nothing to do with the Paschal fesdval as such and the 
explanadons given for it are inconsistent, the ‘destroyer’ and Yahweh 
being confused.** Furthermore, it is not clear whether it was to be a 
sign to the Israelites or to the ‘angel’.** As Buchanan Gray has pointed 
out, ‘cither the story is intended to correct a popular concepdon of 
Yahweh, or to counteract a popular rccognidon of other divine powers 
than Yahweh.**® In any case, the apotropaic funedon of the Paschal 
blood ritual is hardly in doubt. 

The Massolh, or Feast of Unleavened Bread, on the other hand, 
belonged csscndally to the agricultural tradidon, as an offering of the 
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first-fruitSj and in all probability it was taken over from the Canaamtes 
and tacked on to the pastoral That the two ordinances were 

originally distinct is indicated in the story of the supplementary Passover 
service in the second month j recorded in the book of Numbers (ix. i- 
14), for those prevented by ceremonial uncleanness or absence from 
their homes from taking part in the festival on the 14th of Nisan. 
Here no mention is made of the Feast of Unleavened Bread, the first¬ 
born rite being regarded as the earlier institution before the two had 
coalesced. But although at first they ivcrc distinct they were both 
celebrated at the time of barley harvest/^ when in Babylonia the 
Annual Festival in honour of Shamash, the Sun^god, was held in Slppar 
on the 7 th of Nisan. Therefore, if it was under Mesopotamian infiuence 
that the Afasjoth was observed among the Canaanites, it may have been 
originally a solar festival, whereas the Pesa^h had a lunar significance, 
to ensure the fertility of the flocks and herds, the Moon-god being a 
fertility deity.** 

Against the precedence given to the pastoral Ptjaah in the desert 
tradition, with its close association with the redemption of the firstborn 
of man and beast and the Exodus story, whatevTr may have been its 
actual origins, in the J document and in Deuteronomy the predominant 
observ^ance was the Feast of Unleavened Bread, when at the beginning 
of the barley harvest a sheaf of the new crop W'as weaved before 

Yahweh oq the second day, to promote the fertility of the crops in the 
forthcoming season*** Seven days later, at the end of the barley harvest 
and the beginning of the w heat harvest, the Vavc-loavcs" made of fine 
flour and baked with leaven were offered at the Feast of Weeks 
{Shabu'otli)^** 

These agricultural festivals, which all are agreed were introduced 
in the Hebrew calendar from Canaanite sources at their arrival in 
Palestine, were unquestionably first-fruit vegetation rituals and were 
combined with the pastoral celebrations to form a composite Spring 
Festival. Since they had both been observed at the same time of year 
(i.c. in the month of Nisan), they readily became a seasonal sacrifldal 
and sacramental rite for a common purpose in which a number of 
allied, though formerly distinct, primitive practices associated with the 
annual Spring Festival were united and reinterpreted as a commemora¬ 
tion of the great deliverance from Egypt.** These various strands 
were brought tt^eiher and under Deutcronomic influence the J and E 
stones were revised and combined in a composite narrative, to which 
the PnesUy sections were added after the Exile. That such an amalgam 
contains many discrepancies and contradictory interpretations that 
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originally bdongcd to very diRcrertt tradidom is not surprising. The 
oblation and eating of the Paschal lamb^ sheep or goat remained, 
however^ the principal feature until its place was taken by a roast 
shank-bone when animal sacrifice was abrogated in Judaism^ thereby 
perpetuating the primacy of the blood riic^ Moreover, it continued to 
be essentially a domestic obacrvancc, and even w*htn in post-exiHc dines 
it was celebrated in Jerusalem and the victims were slain in the Temple 
and the blood offered at the altar, small groups of ten or tv^'cnty of the 
pilgrims assembled for the sacred communal meal. jVfter the house in 
which they had foregathered had been carefully swept to remove any 
trace of leaven {i.e. sour dough left over Irom the previous day's baking 
which was associated with cormpdon), the unleavened cakes knovsm as 
wTre eaten with bitter herbs, the story of the deliverance fi'om 
Egypt was recited, and the Hallel (i.e. Psalms cxlii-HCxvii) was sung. 

After the destruction of the Temple jn axj 70 the sacrificial and sacer¬ 
dotal aspects of the Passover necessarily ceased, and the observance 
assumed a domestic character. The head of each family, surrounded by 
his children and guests, gave die prescribed explanation of the rite in 
answer to the quesdon ‘why is this night diflerent from other nights?'^® 
to emphasize the deeper spiritual significance of the commemoration 
of the deliverance of the ancestral Hebrews from oppression in Egypt. 
An clement of festivity, in hopeful anticipadon of the rcstoradon of 
Israel, was and has been maintained in the later annual observance of 
the Paschal Feast in its domestic guise, shorn of the grimmer side of the 
original rite and its subsequent priesdy slaying of the victims and the 
obladon of the blood at the altar, with all its Lunar, apotropaic and 
vegetadon calendrical a^ociations in the Mesopotamian and Canaamte 
background of the Spring Festival. WTien the celebration was revived 
and centralized before the Exile in the reign of Josiah,^^ the rites as 
practised after the settlement in Palestine in the time of the Judges 
undenvent a good deal of transformation to bring them into line with 
the tradition of the Exodus that they then commemorated. This was 
further developed in the FHcsdy additions and reinterpretations after 
die Exile,as well as in the Temple ritual, until after ao 70 it became 
a domestic observance, thereby Losing to a considerable extent its 
sacrificial significance. 

The Feast of Tabernacles 

In the earliest references to the Passover in those sections of the book 
of Exodus known as The Book of the Covenant’ (chapters xx. 22- 
xxni. 19(E), and xxxiv, iS—!2fi(J) ), the Feast of Massothf or Unleavened 
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Bread, U described as having been held in the month of Abib, the 
Babylonian Nisan, at the beginning of the springs But the Hebrew 
agricultural year commenced in the autumn when the Feast of Taber¬ 
nacles, or Sukk&ik, was held"** in the month of Ethanim, described after 
the Exile as 'the seventh month’ (Tishri), when the vintage had been 
completed* The connexion with the ingathering of the grape-harvest 
shows that it was borrowed &om the Canaanite rather than from the 
desert tradition, and that it coincided with the autumnal equinox, 
when the hart'cst moon w^as full and the agricultural work of the season 
had come to an end* In the prc-cxilic community it was this observance 
that was really the New Year Festival, and when the Babylonian 
autumnal rites at *Lhc going out of the year' continued to be observed, 
although Nisan or Abib now became ‘the beginning of months' when 
the Passover was held.*® Therefore, like the Babylonians, Israel 
virtually kept a dual observance of the New Year, the one at ‘the going 
out of the year' {Mes/i hmkshaTiaA) in the autumn in Tishri when the 
ingathering of harv est wss celebrated the other in the spring at the 
beginning of the barley harv'est.** 

The autumnal festival marked the end of the agricultural year, when 
the rains W'cre due to begin to revivify the earth and cause it to bring 
forth abundantly in the months ahead. Therefore, its rites were directed 
to the accomplishment of this end, upon which the well-being of the 
community depended, and in the post-exilic book of Zeehariah it is 
affirmed that whoso of all the families of the earth goetb not up to 
Jerusalem to worship the King, the I^rd of Hosts, upon them the rain 
shall not come *®® This forward look of the Feast of Tabernacles in 
connexion with ‘the former rains’ js suggested in the lists of agricultural 
operations set forth in the so-called Gc^cr Calendar, assigned to the 
tenth or ninth century sc, beginning with that of the Ingathering at 
the commencement of the rainy season*** 

In short, the autumnal festival in Israel, later called the Feast of 
Tabernacles or Booths, was held at the turn of the year for much the 
same purposes as the corresponding festival in the agricultural ritual 
among the Canaanites and elsewhere in rwestern x^sia. Behind it lay the 
drama of the dying and reviving Year-god, however much the theme 
may have been modified under Vahwistic influence and made to 
conform to the status of the god of Israel standing over and above 
creaUon and its processes as a transcendent rather than as a vegetation 
ddty* But the belief in Yahweh’s lordship in the natural order carried 
with It his control both of the nation's vicissitudes and of such natural 
events as the rainfall,*^ This is particularly apparent in the psalms in 
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which the enthronement of Yahweh is celebrated*^* Whether or not 
they were an integral part of the New Year liturgy is still a matter of 
dispute**^ 

Thus, Mownckcl maintained that they vfere composed for use at the 
Feast of Tabemaclcsj at the autumnal New Year Festival marking the 
annual commemoration and re-enactment of the victory of Yahweh 
over the forces of primeval chaos, reflected in his domination over the 
kings and nations of the earth* This was s^Tnboliaed by the carrying 
of the Ark in soiemn procession to the Temple where he was acclaimed 
as the universal triumphant sovereign Lord of the universe,*® and bis 
blessing was sought on the fortunes of the forthcoming year. This was 
secured by the renewal of the covenant i*c* cultus) with the 

House of David. It is true, as we have seen,* that the king in the 
Hebrew monarchy was nev'er the dynamic centre m the nation that 
Pharaoh w'as m Egypt, but the rcladonsliip between David and his 
successors with Yahweh was unquestionably an important factor in the 
stabilization of the cultus and the social structure, and in maintaining 
right relations between Yahweh and his people and the natural order 
{Le. rain and ferdlity)*“ 

It is unfortunate, however, that most of the evidence based on the 
‘enthronement psalms^ comes from sources which hitherto have been 
regarded as post-exilic, though there is good reason to think that 
Psalm Ixxxi, which is parallel to Psalm xcv, was composed for use at 
the Feast of Ingathering at the full moon of Tishri,** whatever may be 
said about some of the rest of the collection* If tliey did in fact originally 
belong to the New Year liturgy, as is by no means improbable, they 
must have lost a good deal of their significance when they became 
Sabbath Psalms in the later post-exilic worship, the New- Year Festival 
ha\dng then become associated with the Kingdom of God. 

Although many of the psalms listed by Mowinckel may be subsequent 
to the Exile, some at least are prior to this event, going back to the days 
of the monarchy (e.g. xlvii, xeni, xcv-c), and they may have influenced 
the thought of the Dcutero-Isaiah at the end of the Exile* The theme is 
that of the domination of Yahweh over the physical universe manifest 
in the seasonal rains and over the prosperity of the nation, along the 
lines so familiar In the cult drama in the Mesopotamian and Ugantic 
texts. The appropriate occasion fbr their recital would be the celebration 
of the triumph of Yahweh as the universal King at the Annual FcsdvaJ, 
when his victory over the forces of death and destruction was enacted 
in a triumphal procession, as described in sc\''eral of the psalms (xidv, 

*cf. Chap, tv, p. ras- 
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xlvii, lx\iii), rtminiscent of the progress of the Ark from the home of 
Obed Edom to its abode on Mount Zion, but shorn ofits ecstatic dance 
in which David engaged.*^ 


Of the details of the prc-cxilic Feast of *Asiphf or Ingathering} no 
information is a^hble, but in its later form as the Feast of Booths or 
TabemacleS} recorded in the Rabbinic literature} a dance was held 
with blazing torches on the second night in the Court of the Women in 
the Temple, together with a procession round the aJtar each day of the 
r«tival in which branches of palm were carried and waved and a fruit 
like a lemon (eihr^g) was held as a fertility charm*'* These may be 
assumed to have been survivals of the earlier harvest obsen-ance at 
the end of the agricultural season when the moon was at its fullness, 
having a solar as wcU as a lunar background. Thus, a procession of 
pncsis proceeded to the eastern gate at sunrise and turned westwards 
facing the Temple, as a protest against the former custom of facing the 

i^ng sun when Yabweh took up his abode in his tabernacle on Mount 
Zion as the King of glory.** 


Tie booUra made of greenery have been compared with the gigum in 
the Babylonian Aldtu festival connected with the royal sacred marriage 
as the consummation of the rites, and it is possible that a similar fertiUty 
oteervance was an mtcgral dement in the earlier Hebrew ritual.'* 
Thus, as we have seen. Yatwch was associated with Anat in the 
Elephanme Papyn, presumably as Me consort, and the woiship of the 
Queen of Heaven was firmly established in Israel before the E)dle.“ 
Agam, bbatiOM of water drawn from the pool of Siloam were poured 
out from a golden vessel by a priest at the altar each day of the festival, 
ongm^y ^ubtless as a ram-making ceremony since in the Talmud 

e it.'laTir* *!!“* *“ '''■a'lwdi on the Feast of 

bukkoth that the rama of the year may be blessed to you’ ** 

Although the dominant note in tlie fatival was that ofjoy and victory 
there was an underlying minor key of *,rrow and weeping. “ 

in A^emnlr were seen weeping for Tammua 

ntual of mourning, as ts suggested in the ‘lamentation psalL' the 
counterpart of the Tammua liturgies.« In the firat mstancTthcse’rites 

Young god, so firndamentd in 

Gon of the earth by the seasonal rains* 


TJu Day of Atonement 

Moreover, closely associated with the Feast of Booths were the very 
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primitive expiation rites for the nation and itII its members on the first 
day of the seventh month. According to Ezekiel the sanctuary was 
ritually cleansed twice a year, on the first day of the first month as well 
as on the first day of the seventh month.This, however, is the only 
reference to a twofold purification. In the post-txilic account of the 
event the ancient symbolism of the blood as the life was the most 
prominent fcaturt,^^ interpreted in terms of an act of reconciliation 
between Israel and its ged which reached its climax in the rites per¬ 
formed on the tenth day of Tisbri, In the Lt^idcal narrative in its 
present form, three stages in the development of the rite can be detected. 
The first belongs to the middle of the fourth century ac, recorded in 
chapter xvi, 3, 5-to, describing the simple act of atonement. The priest 
was to sacrifice a bullock for a sin-offering for himself and the rest of the 
priesthood and a ram for a burnt-oflering, TTicn he was to 'set before 
Yahweh’' tivo he-goats. Lots were cast upon them to determine which 
of the Hvo was to be assigned to V^ahw'ch as a sin-offering, and which 
was to be presented to a goat demon, Azazel, as the sin-recciver» 
Yahw'eh*s victim v^as then slain, and Aza2crs live goat was dispatched 
to the desert cairving with it the unclean ness of the sanctuary' and its 
servants. 

This expiadon in the next stage fverses 11-26) was transformed into 
an elaborate cathartic ritual with detailed regulations conceniing 
censings, the maiupuladon of the blood of the bullock on the mercy-seat 
in the Holy of Holies, and on the altar, ^to make atonement for the holy 
place, and because of the undeanness of the children of Israel*. No 
mention is made of the castmg of lots over the two goats, but the 
transference of the Iniquities of the people to the one to be driven forth 
was effected by the priest laying his hands upon its head and confessing 
all their sins over it to bear them away to a solitary land. The carcases 
of the bullock and of the goat slain as a sin-offering were to be taken 
without the camp (i.c* the city)* and destroyed by fire. The man 
allotted this task became tabu, having contracted ritual uncleanness by 
his contact with the sacred vicdius, and so he w'as required to make a 
thorough ablution of himself and his clothes before he retumed to the 
community, lest he should be a source of contagion. Finally (verses 
29-343) a note was added explaining that the Day of Atonement w'as 
to be regarded as a *high sabbath*, set apart as a fast for the people 
*10 afflict their souls*, and *to do no maimer of work*. 

•The Kcne u hid ia the doert betause the obstTvance v referred back iq the time of 
Mo#ci Asucio. to- give ft divine fttvd fanctioit lo the ciirt aa they 'wete to be 'peifotTiied 

in Uic Tetnpic. 
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Although the rite is only described in the book of Leviticus—the 
ritualt of post-exiiic Judaism—and its significance is interpreted in 
spiritual concepts in the Rabbinical Utcrature, the ceremonial was 
obv'iously based on the primitive conception of evil as a substantive 
pollution, or miasma, removable by the sprinkling of blood, censing 
and lustration, and transferable to a sin-carrier in the form of an animal 
described as a ‘scapegoat*. The blood made atonement by reason of the 
or soul-substancc, contained in it^^as a lifc^retiewing agent, and 
applied to cover up or wpe away the defilement, and confer non- 
mo^ holiness by its sanctir>ing power and atoning efficacy. The smoke 
of die incense and the holy water iverc endowed with the same numin¬ 
ous potency, while the ‘scapegoat*, like the bird in the purification of 

the leper, T 5 was a vehicle for the removal of the pollution transferred 
to it. 

The ceremomal of the Day of Atoncmetit, therefore, and its under¬ 
lying b^e6 mint go back to a very remote period when sin and its 
removal were regarded in this way. In post-exilic Israel It was Yahweh 
aJone who could forgive sin and pardon iniquity, and he demanded 
a clean he^t and a broken spirit.Without these essential require- 
ments the blood of bulb and the ashes of a heifer could not avail^ and 
so tn the later Uterature just as the daily sacrifice was held to expiate 
nmntenuonal breaches of the Law (the Torah), the Day of Atonement 
piacula removed tx opm ojutaSs sms committed with a 'high hand', but 
^ays on the condition that the offering was accompanied by repen- 

reoliirrf mTff ceremonial amendment were 

require to effect expiation when there had been any br-ach of the 

c^hTcT^eoi:^ -“"t ■' "'■’"’’■P- - the sph^L of 

inanimlL Str^rt^^t’Crt^^^^^ 

a. T imc LUC sanctuary and its vessels vrerc alwavs ilaNp 

purific^rrU,^ and so they required L same 

punheatjon as the priests who ministered at the altar. The ‘scaDeeoat’ 

Lid n^V ““ 'thica! and ceremonial, huLan 

LL Thfl^r yL^F T 1 “"' u *" conjunction 

wim me iNew Year Festival in the autumn, because it wk rh^ 

appropriate occasion for the putting awav nf ^ 1 

durine the vear iK.. h a defilement contracted 

might be made annua^ 

Dav of T ^ ^ completely clean slate. To this end the 

uay ol Atonement was set aDart as a "'laKKrisik r . 

apart as a babbath of great sanctity* on 
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which work of every description was ahsoluteLy forbidden and a fast 
ordered to be strictly obsen'cd.^® For the bctiefii of (hose who were 
prevented from taking part in the Temple rites, provision was made in 
the synagogue liturgy for special confessions of sin and prayers for 
forgiveness corresponding to the penitential aspects of the ritual of the 
high'pricst in the Holy of Holies In the Temple. WTicn the ceretnonial 
expiadon automatically ceased with the dcstnicdon of the Temple In 
AD 70, this symbolic synagogue service alone remained to perpetuate the 
annual expiation and piaculum on the tenth day of the seventh month. 

The Purullj^jftpa/ iii Anatolia 

In Anatolia what appears to have been the New Year Festivalj known 
as FunilliyaSf probably a Hattian derivadon, purulU meaning ^of the 
earth', was celebrated in the spring, and since at it the myth of the 
slaying of the dragon llluyankas by the Weather-god of Haiti was 
enacted, it would appear to have centred in a ritual combat* So impor¬ 
tant was this annual event that, as we have seen,* Mursilb H felt 
compelled to return to Hattusas to celebrate it there, c\'en though he 
had already performed its rites elsewhere in honour of the Weather-god 
of Hatd and his countcrpari of Zippalanda;-* there was no single cult- 
centre like Jerusalem in Judah after the Josiah Reformadon and in the 
post-exilic community. Although the details of the ceremonial and its 
significance have not yet been determined from the mutilated thirty- 
two tablets recording the ritual, they contain the cult-legend in two 
vereions.’’ The first relates the struggle of the god with his adversary'* 
the dragon, ending, after a temporary defeat, in the slaying of the 
monster with the help of the gods and the goddess Inaras, w^ho employed 
as her agent one Hupasiya, Here the main story finishes, but the text 
goes On to narrate how Inaras built Hupasiya a house on a cliff m the 
land of Tarukka as a reward, but instructed him not to open the 
’window' on any account lest he should see his wife and children- After 
tw'enty days he disobeyed the command and presumably paid the 
penalty either of death or expulsion, but the text is broken at this point 
and so the conclusion of the story can only be conjectured. 

The second version is more elaborate. llluyankas vanquished the 
Weather-god and took away his heart and eyes at the first fight* To 
recover them and avenge his defeat, he took a mortal woman and begat 
a son W'hom eventually he manicfd to the daughter of the dragon* 
The son was instructed to demand as a bride price his father's ey^es J^^id 
heart. Having secured them, he restored them to his divine father, 
•C3iap. IV, p. lasr. 
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thereby giving the Weather-god renewed strength and so enabling him 
to slay llluyankas. Then, at his own request, the son was killed because 
he had betrayed the laws of kindred and hospitality by becoming a 
member of the dragon’s family by his marriage."* 

These two dragon stories with their points of contact with the 
Babylonian epic of creation and the Eg>'ptian Osiris, Isis, Horus myths, 
were recited at the Purulli-Fcsiivsd at the beginning of the dry season 
when the winter rains had ceased and drought was imminent. Dr 
Caster, in fact, regards the myth as the libretto of an ancient Hittite 
ritual drama, comparable to that celebrating the victory of Marduk 
over Tiamat or of Horus over Seth, and the Rogationtide rites and 
Mumming play in Europe.’* In all these the dominant theme was a 
sacred combat between the forces of good and evil, personified in the 
wetory of the beneficent Weathcr-god responsible for the rainfall over 
the dragon of drought or flood. Hupasiyas is supposed to have had 
sexual relations with the Goddess Inaras to enable the Weather-god to 
acquire strength for the fight, while his incarceration in the house was 
to conserv e his supernatural power. The request of the son of the god to 
be slam in the second version is explained as the betrayal of the sacred 
la^ of hospitaUty, because he allowed his father-in-law to be killed 
vvhilc he was in his house. The concluding fragment is interpreted as a 
ntu^ epi^c describing the procession of the gods and goddesses and 
the mst^auon of the Weather-god in the temple at Nerik, the cult- 
centre of another Storm-deity, as in the Babylonian Akitu. 

Whether or not the myth was the Ubretto of a cult drama, it un- 
quauonably represents the legend of the festival as the text aflirms, 
and tt^nforms to the Babylonian-Egypdan theme, and that of the 

"gained his 

^enph and slew h« enemy with the help of the dragon’s daughter. 
The long was the celebrant and the royal ritual recorded on the festival 

« ^o/r i’r ^“*“1 described 

^^stam Z"” “ '>«*Vgn"d and servants, 

s«t There they kneel before the sacred 

spear, and the lung is given the cloth covering it. A banquet u then 

fhirWnv ‘‘'i” "'^™“gh' in ceremonially, the cloth covering 
iree^eTfn r 1 " “oubtlej 

h^^r r rifi silent i 

o^"rnceT “ of •he 

citl"c^'ed“r "5'** calendar), at a 

aty caUed Gursamassa, m the presence of the cult-image of the god 
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Yanis, there was feasting, singing and a mock battle in which ‘the men 
of Haiti*, carrying bronze weapons, engaged in combat with ‘the men 
of Masa* bearing w’eapons of reed. When the ‘men of Haiti’ pre\'ailed, 
they w'ere said to seize a victim and dedicate him to the god; they then 
carried his image to the temple and poured out libations before the 
altar.*' It was, however, at the beginning of the year at the vernal 
equinox that the principal festival was held in honour of the Storm-gfod 
and Weather-god, enacting the heavenly gathering at which all the 
gods assembled to engage in a ritual banquet and ‘pronounce the life 
of the king and queen, and the life of heaven and earth’,** as in its 
Babylonian counterpart. As has been considered,* it is by no means 
improbable that it was celebrated at the great rock-shelter at Yasilikaya 
near Boghazkoy adorned with the bas-reliefe of the procession of gods 
and goddesses and also because of its associations with the Weather-god 
and his consort, the Young god Sharma and the daughter and grand¬ 
daughter of the Sun-goddess of Arinna and the vegetation deity 
Telipinu. 

The so-called ‘Festival of the Year’, howe\'er, about which ver>' little 
is knowTi, does not appear to have been the Spring Festival, as it was 
celebrated by the king in the winter months, though on the Anatolian 
plateau wintry conditions continued much longer than in the more 
temperate regions. Its title suggests that it was in fact a New Year 
Festival normally celebrated by the king, but until the very large 
collection of Hittite tablets dealing with the festival rituals have been 
read and studied, so far as this is likely to be possible in their fragmen¬ 
tary condition, their precise purjxjse and sigpiificancc cannot be 
ascertained. That their celebration was a principal preoccupation of 
the kings is apparent from the repeated references to their joumeyings 
from shrine to shrine for these purposes.** As they frequently bear the 
names of the seasons or the months of the year they must have been 
calendrical rituals, and they all seem to have conformed to much the 
same procedure, which included preliminary ablutions and the investi¬ 
ture of the king and queen in a special building used as a ‘sacristy’, 
before proceeding to pour libations at the table of offerings, the hearth, 
the throne, the window and the bolt of the door in the temple. The 
ceremonial meal in the presence of the gods followed, and since at it 
the king is said to ‘drink the god’, it probably had some kind of sacra¬ 
mental significance, especially as the wine and beer wxre partaken of 
by the officiants and those who wxre assembled as a sort of ‘audience* 
or ‘congregation*.** 

•Chap. Ill, pp. 93, 94, 
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Rural riUs and festivals in Greece 

Passing from Anatolia to the Aegean, we are much better informed. As 
regards the Greek evidence, the greater part of the agricultural com¬ 
munity engaged in cult dramas at the times of ploughing, sowing and 
reaping, to control the processes of vegetation at these important and 
often critical junctures in the seasonal sequence. Nearly all the early 
Greek festivals were, in fact, agrarian, as ancient Greece was essentially 
a country of peasants and herdsmen. As such, long before the urban 
developments and commercial enterprises arose, the foundations of the 
cultus were laid. The Greeks, subsisting as they did on the fruits of the 
earth, depended upon the weather for their food supply; com, wheat 
or barley, with figs, olives and a little wine, wxre the staples of their 
diet. It was mainly on festal occasions, like seed-time and harvest, 
when the people assembled at sanctuaries to perform the rustic rites 
appropriate to the season, that communal feasts known as panegyreis 
were held. Then animals were slain for sacrificial purposes and eaten 
to the accompaniment of music, dancing, merrymaking and games, 
originally religious in their character and setting (Fig. 67). Thus, Aris¬ 
totle says that in early times sacrifices and assemblies took place chiefly 
after the ingathering of harvest, when there was more leisure to engage 
in these festivities.* ‘ 

It was from this seasonal routine of agricultural rites that the Greek 
calendar emerged and was eventually placed under the aegis of Apollo 
7 ®) ^'^d the Delphic Oracle, as the urban administration gained 
more and more control over the religious and social life of the city- 
states. But in the rural provinces (e.g. Boeotia, Thessaly, Phocis, Mes- 
s(^a and Arcadia) the rustic observances remained predominant, sur¬ 
viving little changed throughout the ages as an integral element in folk 
life and its cultus. It is true that when they became public cult dramas in 
the city-states in classical times they rapidly acquired a new splendour 
and elaboration, but in their essential nature and function they were 
little changed. In the sixth century bc tragedy began to appear and 
gave expression in literary form to death and decay in nature and in 
human experience, uith comedy as the revel-song designed in the rural 
mual to make the crops grow, and held in an atmosphere of general 
bcense amid merry-making and the relaxation of all restraints. 

The Thesmophoria 

The anaent Corn-goddess and/or Earth-Mother, Demeter, with her 
^tig ter Kore, the Com-maiden, embodied the new harvest and was 
very closely associated with these agricultural operations (Figs. 65 and 
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66). At Elciisis she was the giver of the com on the Rarian plain, and 
while this was always her principal function, her Mysteries had a wider 
and deeper signihcance which extended far beyond the comhelds into 
the realms of the hereafter. But in the beginning Demeter and her wor¬ 
ship centred in her control of the processes of vegetation, causing the 
com to germinate and the fruits of the earth to spring forth. At the 
autumnal sowing of the crops in October or November (i ith to 13th of 
the month Pyanopsion) the festival of the Thesmophoria was held in her 
honour, celebrated solely by women who erected bowers with couches 
and sat upon the ground to promote the fertility of the com that had 
just been sown, and to secure their own fecundity—hence the presence 
of sexual symbols. The casting of pigs sacred to Demeter into subter¬ 
ranean chasms (jiiyaps) during the course of the rites, probably repre¬ 
sented the descent of Kore into the nether regions of Pluto, and the 
bringing up of the putrefied remains of those thrown in the previous 
year, placing them on an altar and mixing them with seed-corn to 
secure a good crop, was said to commemorate the swallowing up of the 
swineherd Eubulcus by the earth when Kore was abducted, and the 
engulfing of his herd in the chasm. The festival, therefore, was regarded 
as an annual commemoration of the Com-maiden*s descent into the 
underworld.•• 

Now it was at thb season that ploughing began in .\ttica, and when 
the seed was sown the fields became green again after the summer 
drought, for the crops sprouted in the mild winter months. It is not 
improbable, as Nilsson has suggested, that the Demeter cult and its 
legend arose out of a very ancient agricultural festival celebrating the 
bringing up of the com from the silos in which they had been stored 
away after threshing in June until it was ready to be sown in October.*^ 
During the four months w'hen it was concealed in the silos the fields 
were barren until the autumnal rains began, and, if Nilsson is correct, 
it w as then, in this arid season, that the Corn-maiden was in the realm of 
Plouton, the god of wealth, who later became Pluto, the god of the 
nether regions. When the silos were opened in October and the seed- 
corn w'as brought up and sowm in the newly ploughed fields, her release 
was celebrated at the Greater Eleusinian Mysteries which coincided 
with the Thesmophoria, both of which appear, therefore, to have been 
in origin agrarian rites to promote the fertility of the com. 

In Greece the year was divided rather arbitrarily into twelve months, 
and as the seasons varied in different parts of the country they could 
not be correlated exactly c\'cr>'wherc with the agricultural sequence of 
ploughing, sow'ing and rca*ping. The peasants held their rustic rites at 
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the appropriate limes irrespective of the official calendar with its urban 
subtleties and precise calculations, chronological and lunar, beginning 
approximately at midsummer with the month of Hekatombaion, which 
derived its name from the ‘great sacrifice’ at which a hundred head of 
cattle were offered in honour of Apollo. All the months in the Athenian 
calendar, in fact, were called after the festivals, many of which arc 
very obscure and often bore little or no relation to the events com¬ 
memorated in the earlier vegetation cycle. In Attica these followed a 
regular pattern, opening with the autumnal ploughing and sow'ing so 
that the barren fields immediately became green again, as the crops 
sprouted in the winter. After a lull in January the flowers appeared 
in February and March, and by Nlay the grain was ready to be reaped 
and then threshed at the beginning of the dry season in June. 

Tht Thdysia 

At the ingathering of the harvest in the month of Hekatombaion (i.c. 
June or July) a festival known as the Thalysia was held, when sacrifices 
were offered on the threshing floor at the altar of Dcmcter in recognition 
of her bounty, as a sort of ‘harvest home* domestic observance, rather 
than a state fintival as at the autumnal sowing. These first-fruit rites 
had no fixed date; they were held whenever the threshing was con¬ 
cluded and the first loaf w'as baked from the new* com, called the 
thalysion arton^ with which Dcmcter was associated as ‘the goddess of 
the great loaves . Eventually the Thalysia in Attica was brought under 
Apollan influence, and a criminal knosvn as the ‘pharmakos* was fated 
and flogged at it as a kind of scapegoat in an expiation rite to exp>el the 
evil accumulated during the year and to allay the supernatural dangers 
attendant upon the annual slaying of the com-spirit at the harvest, lest 
the new crop and the community should be contaminated by evil 
influences. It would seem, therefore, that behind these ingathering rites 
lay the normal complex of primitive customs connected with the cereal 
harvest, just as in the late autumn in the month of Pyanopsion a similar 
observance, the P>'anopsia, was held to celebrate the gathering of the 
fruit. 

The AnUusteria 

In the spnng when the crops were ripening, the vines were pruned, the 
wine was ready for drinking and the flowers were in bloom, the 
Anthcstcria—the ‘Festival of Flowers’—was observed from the nth 
to the I3lh of the month named Anthcstcrion. The wine jars were 
opened amid general rqoicing, and in Athens their contents were taken 
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to the sanctuary of Dion>'sus in the marshes and distributed among the 
citizens (including children above the age of four years) in small jugs. 
The god (Dionysus) was then taken to the city on a ship set on w'heels 
and a sacred marriage with the wife of the Archon of Athens w’as 
contracted to promote fertility. In the e\'ening vegetables and pots 
containing cooked food were taken to the dead, and libations were 
poured out to themj the Anthesteria being also the Athenian Feast 
of .\11 Souls. At its end, as in the Lemuria in ancient Rome in May, the 
ghosts were summarily dismissed with the formula, ‘Be gone spirits, 
the Anthesteria are over*. Thus, like many spring festivals, it combined 
a joyous and a more sombre character, represented respectively by the 
Dionysian and the funerary rites; the one was Bacchic and hilarious, 
the other chthonian and in a measure sinister. 

The Eleusiman festivals 

This association of the seasonal cycle in the growth of the grain and of 
the vine, and of vegetation in general, with death and the afterlife, was 
very prominent in the Greek mind. It was in the spring when this 
connexion \s'as most apparent, and the Lesser Eleusinian Mysteries 
were held at Agrae, a suburb of .\thcns; this ceremony eventually 
became an essential preliminary to initiation at Eleusis in the autumn, 
at w’hat originally was a festival of the sowing of the new crops (Fig. 75). 
That these primitive agrarian rites were very ancient is shown by the 
Mycenaean foundations of the sanctuary, as well as by the character of 
the ritual and its affinities to the Thesmophoria. These festivals appear, 
as in Crete, to have been held at first in the open air for the benefit of 
the newly sown seed-com, and the teUsterion, where the initiates 
assembled on the night of the 22nd of the month of Boedromion (which 
coincided with the autumnal sowing) was a rectangular hall resembling 
a Mycenaean megaron or a Minoan ‘theatre’ rather than a Greek temple. 
It would seem, in fact, that it was in Crete that the rites were originally 
performed. There, solemn processions of sacral kings on portable 
thrones, followed by their worshippers, made their way along the Via 
sacra to the enclosed paved ‘theatrical area* in the palace sanctuaries, 
designed for small performances of sacred dances and similar rites 
depicted on the frescoes.** The excavation of these sites at Knossos, 
Phaestos and Goumia have showm that they were not intended for 
^^rge gatherings, and may have been confined to a very carefully 
selected audience who sat or stood on the stone steps to behold the 
sacred scenes portrayed on the ‘orchestra*, in which no doubt the 
Minoan Goddess played an essential role. Indeed, Hesiod says that the 
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birth of Pluto, the god of wealth, was the result of the union of Demeter 
with Lesion ^in the rich land of Crete".** 

Litdc is known of what was done in the tfUjtmen at Eleusis, w hen the 
neophytes {mystat)^ having undergone a course of secret instruction in 
what was to be rc^'caled to them after the purifications and asceticisms 
of various kinds, were led forth in procession along the Sacred Way from 
Athens to the sanctuary of Demeter at Eleusis. On their arrival they 
bathed in the sea and roamed about the shore with Lighted torches 
enacting the search of the Goddess for her abducted daughter. Then 
came the nocturnal vigil in the hall of initiation whcTc, veiled in dark¬ 
ness and in complete silence, they sat on their stools covered with sheep¬ 
skins to behold sacred sights which might never be revealed* The secret 
has been well kept, for apart from a few scattered allusions to the cult 
by Christian writers, such as Hippolytus and Clement of Alexandria, 
of very uncertain veracity, what was displayed and represented during 
the solemn hours in the Ulesiffiott when the initiadon rites reached their 
climax, can only be conjectured* 

The tabu extended to visible portrayals of what w’as done, and so the 
iconography throws little light on the problem. According to the cult 
legend in thcsocaJlcd Namerif Hyfrm assigned to the scsxnth century ac, 
the story with which the agrarian festival became so intimately 
ass^iated, centred in the Com-maiden being carried off to the nether 
regions in the golden chariot of Pluto while she was gathering flowers in 
the rich Rarian meadows. The sorrowing mother, Demetcr, wandered 
far and wide in search of her, carry ing a torch to light up the deep 
reccssa where she might have been concealed. Such was her grief that 
she withheld her fructifying gifts from the earth, until universal famine 
was threatened. Disguising herself as an old w-oman, she came eventually 
to E Icusis. There, sitting on a seat covered with a ram"s skin by a wayside 
well, she met the daughters of the ruler, Keleos; she told them a 
fictitious story about her escape from pirates and was taken to their 
home, where she became nut^ to their baby brother Domophoon, the 
infant son of the queen. Demeter thereupon began the process of making 
him inimortal by anointing him secretly with ambrosia, the food of the 
gods, by day, and at night placing him in the fire to consume his 
mortality. Disturbed in these operations by his mother, who screamed 
with terror at the sight of her son in the fire, Demetcr revealed her 
Identity. Thereupon she abandoned her intentions to make Domophoon 
immortal, but before she left the royal household she commanded the 
praple of Eleusjs to build her a sanctuary on the hill above the fountain 
of maidenhood* where she first met the daughters of Keleos. There the 
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rites she would teach her votaries should be performed to bestow 
immortality on all who were initiated into her MysteriesFor another 
year, however, the drought and famine continued, until Zeus intervened 
and persuaded Demetcr to accept an arrangement whereby her 
daughter would spend a third of the year in the underworld with PLuto 
and the remaining iwo-thirds in the upper world with her. Then the 
new life began to appear again and the fructifying rains to fall, until 
with the return of Korc to the nether regions in the autumn sterility 

prevailed, pending her ascent in the spring* ^ ^ 

In this complex legend a number of myths and traditions have been 
amalgamated, but behind it there is dearly the motif of the agrarian 
festival centred in the Goddess of fertility who w as also the giver ol 
immo^tality^ Before the rites acquired a more personal appheauon in 
the bestowal of eternal life upon the initiates in their individual 
capacity-, it would seem that it was the renew-al of vitality m the 
regenerative process as a w-holc that was their primary- purp^MC* 
Although Hippolytus seems to have confused the Phrygian A tbs nl^ 
with those of Demcier,« if, as he maintained, an ear of corn was reaped 
in a blaze of light before the wondering ey es of the mjstae m the 
ftUstmon, and the birth of a divine child Brimos (i.e. lacchos, a vanani 
of Bacchus) was announced,” it may have had reference to a sacred 
marriage between Zeus and Demeter, or Plouton and Persephone, 
sy-mbolized by the union of the hierophant and the chief pnest^ m 
their respective roles* Such a rite would be in accordance wi t c 
agrarian origins and vegetation setting of the festival and its mystc^ 
at this season of the year. The germinating wheat would be at once the 
symbol of the harv-cst of the grain and of the immorta ty o uman 
soul, falling into the ground and dying in order to bnng forth muc 
fruit either here or here after, like the com which the ^ emails so we 
on thdr paves." A com-tokeo symbolism would be in keeping omh ihc 

idea of rebirth alike in nature and in man. 

The fact that these two concepts were fundamental m the Eku^man 
Mysteri« throughout their long and chequered history is s own y c 
myth and ritual from their carHest rustic beginnings to their latest 

manifestations* The Ncoplatonist writer, ProcluB, m I e cen ury , 

in a passage emended by Lobeck, records that the wo^ ppers were 
said to have gazed up to the sky and cried ^ 

season, ‘Rain (O Sky) Conceive (O Earth), Be fnuiful ■ This 
as Famcll has pointed out, 'savours of a very pnmitivo itur^ a 
closely resembles ihe famous Dodenaean invocation to Zeus the Ss y- 
god, and Mother-earth; and it belongs to that part of the Ekusiman 
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ritual **quod adfrumentum attineV': Late though it be, it has every indica¬ 
tion of being, as he says, *the genuine ore of an old religious stratum 
sparkling all the more for being found in a waste deposit of Neoplatomc 
metaphysic.’** It is, therefore, highly probable that the seasonal cult 
drama and its theme to promote the fertility of the soil, and especially 
of the com, occurred at Eleusis, and was vested as a hereditary posses¬ 
sion in the ancient priesdy families of the Eumolpidae and the Kerykes 
(heralds) as the successors of the king, having been originally a family 
cu t before it was transformed into a death and resurrection esoteric 
mystery to bestow a blessed hereafter on its initiates. Then it became 
open to all who could speak Greek, and who lived in a circumspect 
manner woiihy of the brotherhood to which they sought admission. 
But Its pnncipal celebrauon continued to be held at the autumn sowing, 

^ cm ) preserving, as in its ritual, its deeply laid agrarian foundations 
in the seasonal cult drama. 


Dionysian festivals 

Unlike the Thraco-Phr>'gian Dionysiac, however, it never adopted the 
orgiastic and ecstatic rites of the vintage festivals, though Dionysian 
Clemente were incorporated in the Eleusinian Mysteries at an early 
penod (i.e. in the fifth and fourth centuries bc). This is apparent in the 
prominence given to the figure of lacchos in tlic procession, represented 
m ^ c cncM of Dion^'sus-Bacchus, and in his appearance on late vase 
designs and in statuettes among the Eleusinian goddesses and heroes. 
But though lu wild revels continued to be held on Mount Parnassus, 
the Dionjsiac became more sober in Greece when it gained a place in 
the Olympian tradition and in the Orphic UUtc, or iniUation rites, and 
under the restraining influence of Delphi. The cult then acquired a 
mysucal sigmficance, and its myth and ritual, originaUy so closely 
aviated with the death and resurrection cult drama and the festival 
of viuculture, were transformed into an allegorized eschatology and 
ho,K of immortality, in terms of the Orphic doctrine of reincarnation 

'oacnads turned their 

nMturnal flight to the mountains in spring and autumn to more serious 
account in the Orphic quest of release from the Titanic element in 
human nature through a series of rebirths, when at length the Dionysian 

drification and 

in E^'h-goddess Zemele, who 

he Olymptan theology became Semele the spouse of Zeus, 

he stood in the vegeuuon tradiUon, and in the Orphic literature 
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Dcmctcr was identified with Rhea as the mother of Zeus, by whom she 
conceived K.ore, who in her turn bore Dionysus to Zeus, so that the 
Cretan Rhea displaced the Thraco-Phrygian goddess, Zemcle. Behind 
thi< mythological confusion stood the union of heaven and earth sym¬ 
bolized by the sacred marriage of the Sky-Father and the Earth-Mother, 
and it was this aspect of the cult drama that persisted, first in one form 
and then in another, in the Uletoi associated with the names of Dionysus 
and Orpheus, and the mysterious Demeter with whom they coalesced. 
Moreover, the Maenad tradition was never wholly repressed, and at 
stations such as Panopeus on the road from Athens to Parnassus, its 
Xhyad tumultuous dancing survived at Dionysian festivals*’ after it had 
been brought into relation with the Eleusinian Mysteries. Indeed, when 
eventually it reached Rome, the wild Bacchanalia had to be suppressed 
by the Senate in 185 bc.** 
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THE CULT OF THE DEAD 


aUl, anapHm »/ iht uml, tftnlifi.jwlfmml, UsJuili fifuns, ruUi Ihi 
O^std—^tayn’vi mottuary eultus, Babylonian ajitrlifi, CUganush tftu, n^tM of Adapa—Baal 
a^^t ,pu tnSyna, burial of Aqht, CanaariU and Hebrew obuquus, mortuary equipment 
H^ew tydes of burial, necroman^ and Sheol, Hebrew conception of immortality, Jewish 
apocalyptic eschatology—Helladic and Mycenaean burial customs, Homeric conception if the 
soul and Hades, Mystery afterltfe 


The close association of the seasonal drama with death and resur¬ 
rection to a newness of hfe beyond the grave shoN\'s how very intimately 
the quest of life in this world and the next has been related the one to 
CO er. The extension of the process of rebirth and regeneration to 
uman beings^ when their allotted span has come to an end under 
tenj^ral conditions is apparently almost as old as mankind^ since in the 
arc aeo ogical record, as has been considered, indications occur of 
mortu^ practices suggesting a cull of the dead going back to the 
beginning of the Old Stone Age. 

evidence coUcciivcly, it seems that the mystery of death 
o a coinbination of very deeply seated emotions of fear, 
respect and \ cneration rendering not only the corpse in a tabu condition 
Dut cvcr>'one who was intimately connected with it. But because the 
dissoluuon was not the final end of existence, attempts had to be made 
to promote and faciUtatc the renewal of life, wherever and however 
^ 'cd in the hereafter. All this no doubt was very vaguely 
concaved prior to the ri« of civiUzation in the Fertile Crescent and 
roug out e Ancient Near East, where mortuary ritual became such 
^ery prominent feature from the Neolithic and ChalcoUthic onwards. 

1 to was mmt apparent in Ancient Egypt as has been shown in the 
nr«, '■al»ration of tomb construction and equipment, and in the 
the physical body by a highly technical process of 
heiH.”*!! **** provision of carefully designed plastered 

de^^"'*’ " P'™«“et»t simulacra of the 


The Egyptian funerary cult 

In co^unction with these mortuary devices a funerary cult developed, 
•cf. Chap. II, p. jSff. 








THE CULT OF THE DEAD 


to secure for the dead the requirements of the living, such as a worthy 
and enduring habitation, sustenance, apparel, rest and recreation. At 
first for kings and the nobility, and later for commoners, the major 
consideration was an assured status in the afierlife when they joined 
their has and were destined to become an Osiris. Hence arose the care 
bestowed upon the tomb as *the casde of the ka\ with its separate 
compartments, lavish offerings of food and drink, and sacerdotal 
‘servants of the ka' to minister to the daily needs, both spiritual and 
material, of the occupant. Since grain was buried in the Predynastic 
graves at Merimde-Benisalame, Naqada and el-Amra, the widespread 
practice of including objects with life-giving qualities in the funerary 
furniture was established in the Nile valley long before the Dynastic 
royal cultus concentrated immortality on the cosmic figure of the Pharaoh 
in the Pyramid Age, as the texts reveal. It was from the Fourth Dynasty 
and onward, under the influence of the Heliopolitan Sun cult, when all 
the available resources were employed in the construction of the colossal 
royal tombs, and the ingenuity of the embalmers w’as centred in the 
mummification of the deceased occupant of the throne, that every other 
asjject of the cult of the dead was obscured. So vital to the well-being of 
the nation and of the cosmic processes was the complex p>ersonality of 
the Pharaoh, that his rebirth in the realms of his heavenly father, the 
Sun-god, and all that this involved, was the primary preoccupation. 
To prevent any interruption in the natural order and its forces, his 
immortality had to be made secure at all costs, whatever happened to 
the rest of mankind. 

With the diffusion of the Osiris cultus from Busiris in the Delta to 
Upper and Lower Eg>'pt by the end of the Fifth Dynasty, the mortuary 
situation assumed a different character. Osiris being himself at once the 
Lord of the underworld and the son of the Earth-god Geb and the Sky- 
goddess Nut, who was slain by his brother Seth and restored to life by 
his wife and sister Isis with the aid of his posthumous son Horus, he 
became the earnest of the resurrection of all mankind. So powerful 
was the influence of this Osirian faith centred in the belief in his 
resurrection and all that this involved, that the Heliopolitan theologians 
were compelled to incorporate it in their solar creed, and ascribe to 
Osiris the status, some of the attributes, and the prerogatives of Re, 
the Sun-god, and to give him a place in the celestial realms. This 
Osirianization of the Heliopolitan solar-worship carried with it after the 
end of the Old Kingdom {c. 2250 bc) the extension of the hope of 
immortality to ordinary mortals who had no claim to divinity like the 
Pharaoh. They too could undergo the same process of restoration to life 
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b^ond the grave as that by which Osiris was resuscitated by Anubis 
with the help of Isis and Nephth>'s. This included the technique and 
rites of mummification performed on the corpse of the Pharaoh. 

As attempts had been made to prescr\'e the body after death from the 
very beginmng of the D>Tiastic period,* this was not wholly an innova¬ 
tion. Once the Osirian interpretation of the afterlife was established, 
the ceremony of mummification became an elaborate imitation of what 
had been done to Osiris himself after his dismembered mortal remains 
had been collected, restored and revived, the embalmers assuming the 
roles of Tholh and Horus and wearing their masks. The water used for 
the lustration of the portrait statue of the deceased in the mdab, or cult- 
chamber, having come from the Nile, which was identified with Osiris, 
It was interpreted as the purifying and regenerating fluid that issued 
from him,« bestowing on the corpse below the reciprocal effects of the 
hbadons. All deceased persons, therefore, could be treated in much the 


same way as was the Pharaoh, if their resources permitted, when the 
tuner^ cultus was democratized at the beginning of the Middle 
Kingdom (r. 2000 bc). As we have seen, the ‘Opening of the Mouth* 
wremony in connexion with statues was a very ancient rite,* and in 
^th the solar and Osiris mortuary ritual it was a fundamental element, 
first on ^half of the dead in general, celebrated cither in the mortuary 
te^le for kings, or in the tombs or graves for commoners. 

Ihc mortuary liturgy regularly followed the pattern of the daily 
ceremomd in the House of the Morning,! consisting of the preliminary 
abluuons in connexion with the ‘Opening of the Mouth* as a prepara- 
uon for Its anoinung, censing, and feeding. The actual burial rite was 
preceded by a procession from the house of the deceased to the tomb 
^cr the emb^mment of the corpse had been completed in the 
''orl^hop*, known as ‘The House of Gold *.5 The cortege 

^ the mourning women bearing their heads 

and rending their garments in the prescribed manner (Fig. 73). As 

tnastaba of the vizier Mercruka at Sakkara in 

N^hrll ^by the celebrants impersonating Isis and 
Nephth)^, and individuals described as ‘the seal-bearer of the god’ and 

preceded by the ‘lector Priest’ holding a scroU* (fig. 
the canopic jars. On reaching the river the coffin is represented as being 


•Chap, n, p. 61. 
fChap. IV, p. ii« 
SChap. II, p. 61. 
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Fig. BiLriaJ scene at SflJtisraji showiog the cortege croMing the rl^'cr 
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Conveyed to the funeral barge, sho^Ti to be launched mth difficulty. 
From other similar scenes of funeral processions in the Old Kingdom, 
It seems that the deceased, or his statue, was placed in a shrine facing the 
west m the boat with the lector before him reciting the sacred texts from 
^ scroll, the passage of the river symbolizing the ‘crossing of the 
ment going down into his house of eternity in very good peace, 
wl^n he has reached a good age in the presence of Osiris’/ 

On amval at the western bank the contents of the barge were dis¬ 
embarked and the procession moved on to the necropolis where sacri- 
ca appear to have been offered, beatifications uttered by the lector, 
and scmccs rendered by the embalmer in the presence of Ann bis. A 
meal was then prepared to give sustenance to the reanimated spirit 
bctorc a ceremonial entrance into the tomb was made. What followed 
within the necropolis is not depicted in the scene, but judging from a 
e ercnce m a Dynasty text to eighty men entering the necropolis, 
ho included all the principal officiants, the rites must have been of an 
datoratc nature completing the process of dispatching the deceased to 
IS ha and m^mg him an effccdvely blessed spirit. In the later cult this 

^ with Osiris and all the prerogatives hitherto 

reserved for the Pharaoh, 

The tonctption qf the reiif 

"here the soul 

VTu' 8™“"*!-.“ *n some subterranean world, with needs 
o those It had in this life, is apparent from the increasing care 

construction and furnishing of the 

SroLT,* comfort and well-being of the 

L j • ’* e u ^ rooted was this practice that after the conception 

i«l :r,K “^‘1’' “I" up to the sky to meet 

bv side T t “U* realms, the two ideas of the afterlife persbted side 

were rh 1 ? c ■ * ‘hen the dead in general 

thought to be in heaven and on or under the earth at the same 

imne'rish^^^^ Immortal ia, or ghost, and an 

mpenshable body or portrait statue, in addition to the Jta as the pro- 

the ia iSril* * W**"® fortunes in this world and the next. At death 

abocfl h!r ‘“ShtJBsouie. and went to its future abode, whether 
tvith the ‘pmonS'^!^"wi) >o the tomb, while the ia, being equated 
here ind ? ” '“Ure ego, exercised its functions both 

bodv but in^ * q“as>-dtvinc enUty closely associated with the 

body but independent of it and separable from It. 


THE CUtT OF THE DEAD 


The complications and contradictions in the Egyptian conception of 
the psycho-physical constitution of the human organism and the destiny 
of man in the afterlife were due partly to a general confusion of thought 
and speculation about the nature and attributes of the Pharaohs as 
dix'ine beings and their application to mankind as a whole, and paidy 
to the Osirianimation of the solar theories* Thus* in the Pyramid Texts 
the basic theme is the procurement of eternal life for the occupant of the 
throne in the celestial realms of Rc;, coupled with that of the idendhea- 
don of the king with Osiris in terms of the Isis-Horus myth, transferred 
from the nether regions and the western desert of the Delta to the 
sky-world whither the deceased ruler ascended on a ladder, or on the 
tail of the heavenly cow, or in the smoke of incense, unless he flew- up 
as a human-headed bird. There he might become one of the stars visible 
at night adorning the body of Nut the Sky-goddess, symbolized in the 
tomb by the stars painted on the ceiling of the burial chamber, and by 
the figure of the goddess on the underside of the lid of the coffin* But 
as Osiris he had to be revivified by the '"Opening of the Mouth' 
ceremonies and the offerings in memory of the bestowal of the eye of 
Horus on the dead Osiris, inscribed on the w-alls of the tomb. Then the 
ha could leave the body in the grave and rejoin its Jta for ever in heaven. 
Precisely what was the relation of the spiritual double to the mortal 
remains in the grave is by no means clear, and probably tt was ncvxr 
determined, as logical thought and neat and tidy concrete determina^ 
tions of abstract concepts were outside the sphere of mythopoeic 
speculation and its cultus. 

The afterlife 

Moreover, when these conceptions and the magical use of the P^xamid 
Texts were extended from the Pharaoh to all his subjects, the earlier 
Osirian afterlife w'as reinterpreted in terms of the Hcliopolitan solar 
hereafter, originally prescribed for the royal physical son of Re, so that 
the king became at once Re and Osiris, reigning in the capacity of 
Homs. From the Middle Kingdom (c* 2000-1780 bc), when everyone 
at death hoped to be Osiris, and might ei'en sometimes become a star 
on the horizon of Nut, and take part in the nightly journey of the sun 
through the undcrw^orld (Z)ua/) to rise in the newness of life in the 
morning, the spells hitherto employed in the royal obsequies were taken 
over for use among the masses to enable their has to leave the tomb and 
enjoy the delights of the next life, depicted on the walls of the necropolis 
and on the sides of the coffins. These consisted of spells in the Pyramid 
Texts, The Book of the Dead, and the Coffin Texts. The PyTamid Texts, 
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howwer, were esscntialiy solar in their eschatology-, portraying the 
^terhfe as a heavenly kingdom of the Sun-god. At first it was restricted 
* u frmed across the river and guided by Nut; or 

wo cw to the sky as a falcon, or was transported to the realms of Re 
by rnounting the celestial ladder.* On his arrival the double doois of 
the sky were opened and his advent was announced by heralds. Hai-ing 
cn greeted by the gods he sailed with Re in his boat, ate divine food 
and was suckled by a goddess.* As the son of his heavenly father, with 
Whom he became completely identified, and even sometimes was 
^ suptrior,’ he enjoyed all the delights of cicmal 

Tfii judgment 

When the afterlife was Osirianiacd and democrao'zed, these privaeges 
became a common possession of all who fulfilled the conditions and 
rauld pass muster at the judgment after death, when they stood before 
sms as their judge and his forty-two assessors in the Hall of the Double 
Irdm. rlk*" sufficed to depend upon the possession and know- 

) m “>* ">ag!cal agencies of The Book of the Dead 

.Wl played an tmportant part in the determination of the final destiny 

«"“pUon of judgment included a 

farrn . r?" 7 c ” which moral qualities svere a 

faaor but when the heart was weighed against Truth, symbolised 

of imde * 'k a-" 7 of the goddess Maat. the personification 

ofjusaee as the dtvtne order of the cosmos and ofsociety Vnd the moral 

wr.', indicate his righteousness in the ethical sense as this 

W« undewood tn prophetic and pc»t-e*iiic Judaism. All that had to be 

Trlr LfjT a7 u *he divine 

Thoth (Fig. ^ ' equilibnum of the balance manipulated by 

in yhe*H was a calculation of Maat, 

of re”a ^* 7 ““‘’™ “samst bad actions. At any rate, the presence 
oomls?H r “ “f “ o^odile'^ hippo- 

IndeTfu h Tr^m T'"™™ “*■"“= ‘™* 

demor- ’ Kingdom, although Osiris was the god of the 

recTStir T ’*'* ““ ™eht 

receive jusuce if their deeds merited this reward. As Osiris had been 
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tried and found innocent in the Judgment Hall at Heliopolis* so mortals 
who appeared before the Osirianized solar bar of justice might hope to 
be vindicated at the great assize. Nevertheless, the issue was too serious 
for any risks to be taken* Resort, therefore, was made to the old magical 
dc\dces calculated to make an effective ‘dcclaradon of innocence' when 
their gocxl deeds and negative confessiorts were duly inscribed on the 
papyrus or scarab inserted among their grave fumiturc. Then they 
could be certain that their faults would be expelled and their guilt wiped 
out by *thc weighing of the scales on die day of reckoning characters', 
and that they would be permitted to ‘join with those who were in the 
sun's barque'.*® Thb accomplished, the case i»vould not be contested 
at the tribunal, it was felt, by any god or goddess, and the balance would 
record an excess of gocxl against evil. 

It was this combination of spells and a weighing of justice that con- 
sdtuted the Egyptian conception of the judgment of character in the 
Osirianized afterlife in the Middle Kingdom* But even the denial of 
having committed a long list of ofTcnccs in die form of a ‘negative 
confession*, and the cxiremc care taken to insure against an adverse 
verdict, implies some realization of a condition of righteousness as a 
crucial factor in the attainment of eternal bliss over and above the 
funcrar>' ritual. This involved a test that had a latent moral content 
even though justice and truth w^re largely cosmic concepts, and, 
particularly in the New Kingdom, the efficacy of magic played an 
increasingly significant part in preparation for the JudgmenL Then, 
under the new Theban priestly influence, the spells and amulets 
attained such prominence that tlic ethical requirements of sinlcssness 
were rendered completely null and void, the state in the hereafter being 
made more and more dependent upon magical incantation of The Book 
of the Dead and the use of the appropriate charms. This was inline with 
the rcconsdtuiion of the faculties in the ‘Opening of the Mouth’ 
ceremonies, since it was carried to a further stage in the reanimation 
process by magical agencies, extending it to the status in the next life. 
Thus, a scarab was placed over the heart to pre^'ent it witnessing against 
the ba when it was weighed in the balance, The Declarations of Inno¬ 
cence were sold by the scribes to be fiUed in, in the name of the deceased, 
declaring that he was a righteous man, and had been acquitted of all 
evil by the Sun-god, and sometimes threatening the deity with drastic 
penalties if he did not secure the justification at the Judgment. 

Moreover, these mortuary texts from The Book of the Dead were 
claimed to be efficacious in securing not only the vindication of the 
dead irrespective of their moral character, but also all the delights of 
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the afterlife. Thus, in "The Bexjk of Am the Scribe' it is asserted that if 
It be \vritten on the coffin the occupant 'shall come forth by day in any 
form he desires and he shall go into his place without being prevented. 
1 here shall be given to him bread and beer and meat upon the altar of 
Osins. He shall enter in peace to ihe field of Earu, according to this 
d^ree of the one who is in the dty of Dedu. There shall be given to him 
wheat and barley there. He shall flourish as he did upon earth. He shall 
do his desires like these nine gods who arc in the underworld, as found 
tw o milhon of times. He is the Osiris: the Scribe of 


Ushabii Figurts 

In addmon (o all these spells, charms and magical tomb texts to expel 
enl jus^y the soul, guard it against encounters by malignant foes, and 
enable ,t to attain the joys of the next life, the ancient practice of 
depositing in the tomb small wooden figures of servants was developed. 
From the end of the Old Kingdom these Ushabti statuettes (i.e. 
answerers) of workmen carrying agricultural implements were sup- 
phed =« servant to take the place of the deceased whenever he was 
caUed to work in the Elys,an fields. Sometimes the names of individuals 
were scratched on pictures of servants carrying sacks of grain and 
ngaged m other menial tasks inscribed on the wails of the tomb, 
suggesting that Uiose who had been in the service of the oecupanii 
would conunue dieir customary occupations and status after death, 
bo they tCK, were believed to havcimmortal life beyond the grave, and in 

.sta'iu o™ “ Ushabtis, since on some of the 

L can H “ ‘O Ushabti if i\ [name of the deceased] 

« called upon to perform any kind of work that is done in the under- 

To W 'o 

to imgate the banks, to convey the sand from the cast to the west, thou 
Shalt say, here am 

mummWF™ in the form of a 

tn^my (Ftg. 70 ) impemonated the dead as weU as acting as their 

«^a„ts with specified labours. Their numbers rapidly increLed until 
eventually one was provided for each day of the vear. Hence the 

Thm ,h« -erywhere. 

the MeaTn^™ ^ r agricultural dudes shows that 

foe idea survived of a terrestrial paradise in which work of this nature 

wu ZTone‘”,r* ‘’''7 identical 

n the canals of the heavenly Nile, played draughts (Fig. 71), told tales 
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I .‘Vsialk innurrR'ei in Pri.t 3 yna?iic 
shown in ihc panel depicted on an ivory 
knife Itfindk from Gebfl el-.-Vnik. iSf^p. 30) 


a Man in Sumerian ur Scnuiic clothes 
with two dogs beneath him, in Mesopo¬ 
tamian fashion^ ttcrv^ersc of knife handle 
fmnii GebrI cl-Arak. p. 30) 










3 Pharaoh (King Scorpion) inaugurating 
an irrigation canal with two fan-bcarcrs 
behind him. Macr*hrad from Hirrakon* 
polU. f. 4000 BC. {See pp, 107 and 115) 




4 King Nar-Mrr smiting a prisoner knrrling 
before him. Palette of King Nar-Mer from 
Hierakoniwlis, F40'pt. e. 3500 bc. {Step. 30) 


5 Reverse of the Nar-Mer palette, showing 
the king with his standard-bearers and 
fabulous monsters. 










6 Trnra-coila female figurine from Tepe 
C«awra, near Ninc\’eh. Halafian period of the 
Chalcoliihic culture, e. 3800 bc. {Stt p. 48) 









s Figures of ihc Ey<ygoddi:^^, excavolcd at the Eye 
Tciti|jlr, Tell Rraltj Mesopotamia, tr, 3000 m., 






>3 tVmaJtf riguriinc in lead from Alishar 
Huyiik, Anatolia, f, hoqo ae. {Stf p, 



I 



■ 4 Faience figure of ihr Mintjan Snako 
goddess from Knosaos. e. 3000 bc. (hSw/j. 54J 




15 life mask from Egypi. It was frmnd in 
a scmlptDi:' s ■w'orkshop where apprentices 
tried to gain experience in port rai lure. 
1370 BC, reign of .\klina(ori. (S<t p. 5BJ 




16 NcD]ithtc'^l^>it 4 .TtMl.>ijLul( foiiniE 
ai Jcricliti. llic tcnA'cr part of ihc 
face w-Hi modrlJcd in and 

the eyes were j^omciimes iriarked 
wiih cowrie shells in an attempt to 
give an accurate infoirna] portrait 
of the iiead. f. ^icnyt ar:, {See ft. ^6) 



17 Limestone relief of a substi' 
lute head from the wall of a tomb^ 
Egs^pi. f, 4000 BC. (SlfV p. 56} 









I a Gitdcrd rartonrcisjc nwisk of a roval 
prircrsi, placed mcr the head of the de¬ 
ceased t inside the muni my wrappers, c. 
1700 DC, {Sti f>. 58) 






20 Opening of the Mouth ceremony. Elg\‘ptian papvTus shcret. c. 1550-1090 BC, p‘ 6t) 






































21 <Jold Jtrwcllcryof Qutcn Shiib-ad, from 
the Royat [omba at Ur^ Nit» 3 potatrtla. e, 
2250’ BC. p . 65) 



22 Goat in, a thicket, |jart of ihc grave 
goods lei Royal tombs a I L-r, Ckild and lapia. 
c. 2250 DC* (Stf (xj) 


I 




33 The falcon God Homs, with a human 
body, the form in which he usually appears. 
Bronze, Egyptian late Dynastic to Ptolemaic 
period, 663-30 BC. (Sr/ p. ^of.) 




34 Statuette of the C<od Horus in the form 
of a hawk, wearing the crown of Upper and 
Lower Lg>'p(> Bronze. I'wenty-sixth 
Dynasty to Ptolemaic period. Approximately 
663-30 BC. (Srr p. ^of.) 







35 J^haraoh ofTrring lu [hr {iad Homs 
JfclirFfram the turnb uf K.iiig Sell at AbydcH^ 
F'K>pr* J 318 >301 DC, (Sftff, lofli 



36 I'j ■ Eiiki,, Sumerian ar\d AkkaHIan Ciud of 
VVistJom and \V:i[er, Black KTperttinr cylinder 
from Sumcria. c. 3360-31 Bo m:. Sff ft, > 


























37 The Cicjdrii-ss l&[ii£ir stundini^ on a lion. 
4tcla from Til-Borsild, Mesopotamia. .Aboui 
4 fi. Bih rmtory dc. t.St'f p. 7B1 


38 Ckjct <jF veRfiation in the role of Tam- 
tnu/., Alatxuier rcltcf from MesopoLamlii. 
t ir»t ha If of serond mil lennJum hc. p. 78) 



39 ^^a^hle head of ihe Gfiddesi Ninf^al. 
from Ur+ 3 :^ 00-3300 mx p. Bo ' 














go (ruHra imd ihc God XinsjiiKida {right ^ 
basalt Chaldran stela from Sus3 of the 
Eraninmrabi epoch. About i| fi, ^Sref). yg. 


gt 'ITie .Viayriaii CJod Asimr, Marble bas* 
relief, £. 3 000 UC, {&/ : 


I 
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3^ A \%inBe<l deity !i.[andin^ ai each aide 
oTa styh/ed tree. Relief of ;\shurhanipal H 
from Nimntd. c. looo ac, Srr /j, loo 

















33 Tile fjod OiirU holding the sceptre 
and Bronze figurine, e. iBih Dynasiyt 
(.Sw p. 108) 



34 Goddess Nriih crowned with red 

crown of Lotver Egypt, Bronze Bgurinc of 
I he Ptolemaic period, f 33^1-330 ficr,) 



35 Tlic Slcy^goddess Nui, supported by 
the Air-god Shu. Papyrus from Dcir eU 
Bahri. loth century nc. {Sm p. 85) 




























3^i Shsmash-rrah-usur^ giwcmor of SuKi 
and Mari, bt-forc the ch-itti-s Adad 

and l.vhtar. limnione relief frotn l^ib^don. 
About Hr. flih reniiir)’ no, fy, 



37 TTie Gt)ddf»!i 5 .Vstarlt at a winduiv* 
Ivory- inlay from Kbor^^bad, Syria* Bxh 
7th ccniury nc* ‘Stt p. 06, 



3^ ["he SyriaJi Cioddess. C!k>pp(:r fig\irinc 
fronii Ras Shamra, Syria, r. i9th~r7ih 

eentury- uc. (Jwr /r* Q7) 


















39 "[’he fioclclfss of wiki Ivory from 

Mincirt-lkida.e. i4(hrf'Ta[iu.ry nc^ (i’fif ft. [04,- 





40 The Storm and Wrathcr-gcxl Baal. 
Limestone relief from the sanctuar>' to the 
west of the great temple at Ras Shamra. 
S>Tia, e. 1900-1750 BC. (Stt p. 87) 




41 El, the Ugaritic Supreme Ciod. Stela from 
Ras Shamra, c. 13th century no. {Ste p. 88) 









4ii Hillilc rock sanctuar>' cnirancr, Yazilik- 
aya.Anatolia.Mid-I3thcentury BC. (Sftf>.^) 











43 ri**" Hiiiiinf' kirig and quci-ii wnrsbiD- 

plti^ a bult. Koi'k carving frnjrj Alaja 
Hilyuk, c. ijCMi-jaoo BC. .Stffr, lijfl. 


The procrssiona I cni r>' ofcifTpri R-n 

ai {.^archnnish: Basab relief*^tb dih crniury 
ac. /(, lat!) 
















.J7 Thr pmci-Hsional enir%' of offrring* 
bf^irm unlrruiLt iii C'jin:hi"niish, 

Dzualt rflicrt i.Sif ft. 128:' 




48 'Ilic UiciicT Gu<l(l«*^ rrom ilir 

Long \Vall (jf Sculpture, Garrlirmish. Rork 
rrlirf. e. 520 fit:. \Sec p. <)3,i 











49 CkiU sci^ne on a sajrcDpha^us ai Hagia 
Triada» Crete, r. i4tb renturj' jjC. {Sff fr. too) 












51 The boy-god. 
sutuette. 16th century 


Wooden Minoan 
Bc. {Stt p, 105) 















53 'Ilic ITicmis of Staluc In 

marbir. Early 3rd rmtiiry' tun. (iSw p. 133) 


52 Alhciir. A firrrk stalur of tho fifth 
century BO. (^e p. 106) 















ihc tircrk 



5j 'Ilic birth of \>nus, Froini ihe 
bark of the Ludovbst Throne. Sicilian or 
South Italian, f. 470 no* p- io6j 












^6 The Goddess Isis with Horu>i on her 
bp. Eg^’ptian atHturlle. SaiioPlolcmajc 
period (50€>-jK>o ftC.) Sa) 

















^ Ftah enihroncd^ wUh Fli^raoh Icncrlin^i' 
before him. Rclirf from chapel of Fiah al 
Abyciod, t, BC. p. loS] 


5g I lal hor prcsratirig Quern Hatshcpiull to 
j^Vinon.DrawiriK of relief from temple ofDeir 
el-Hahri. c. I48ti-I 469 BC. {See p. I lo) 



bo Queen Hatjhepsut crcuvutcd by her 
father in ihe prrsence of ihc high officeni of 
the Kingdom. Drawing of a rcUeffrom ihc 
tempte of Dcir cl-Bahri. (5^ p* lit] 




























































(ix ‘iTir Xhtvnr room at ific Palarr at 
KnfKMos. Crrir. c. i Ikxj i 709 hc. {Sv p.i^n) 



fis \ aplino Golxlcn Cup, from ihc Mvrcn- 
acan \ aphdo xomb, r. 1500 dc. ,93) 







(ienrraf view of [lie ioitibii nt Mycennc. iSte p. 131) 



64 Treasury of Airrui at Mycrnar. One of the |^n*at 
Tholoi of ihe middle of the and century &r, p-r t3'i) 






















<!i<i IK-mcl^rr a nd FEm^epliorn; consccrau 
ini^ Triptok'nius^ Vuiiv'c relief from 
A[hc-ris. jlh t;cnlur>' lU,:, {Set p. l6o) 



67 Sdcrllkt! Id Dion^-sus. Scene on a 
firerV rcrf'figurc vase. 51 h ccnliir^' bc. 
(Step. 160) 


















6» Kiri|f <H'ti I nlTcrin;^ bcfurr 
I lie wered boat pf Amm Re, 
rclid" from Abydoi. r, 1316- 
1301 HO US^ p* 




^ the hran, in the F.^^yptiai, 

judgmem scrnr, From the Papynw of Anu 

c. I joo lie, (Sff jO. i 






































71 Thr El>’sian Firlds. From the Pap>'ru» of Ani. c. 1500 bc. {Set p. 176) 














74 Bull men flgbiing wiih bulls, ffiom 9 . 
Babylonian cylinder seal. r. aooo bc. 



73 l^mmtaLjon scene on a linieiionc relief 
from Mcni>phis. Hci^tii: abou^i n.f]4m. iQth 
Dynasty. (i35n-i 4 oi>Bt.) {Stt/>. 170,1 



74 The temple at FJrusis, Greece,, the 
rDtindatinm of which appear to go back to 
Mycenaean times, 1500 bc. (£» p. 163) 


















75 The Thcalrc al Epitlaurus, Built prO' 
bably about I he middle of (he ^ih centuT>' 
NC. {Ste p- 340) 






76 Temple of Aihrnc at rif«ioa.t built 4^0 Wi, {iW* ft. 131) 
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79 Maai as ihc Goddess of Truth. Bronze 
statuette, Saite-Ptolemaic period (500-aoo 
*c.) {Sttp. a6t) 






8 o 'Fhc Ziggurat at Ur, the original of the 
‘Tower of Babel', built c. 3000 BC, {Seep. 234^ 












fti Kanmkj ilrt: Hypt»tylc HaU. fnom abfjvr. t. [350 rc.. (Sre ft. 71 
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Ua Luxor, gcnf view of the gT'Cai tcmplc-L f. 1400 bc. {SIf< 











83 Temple of Uhiar-Kitium. at I^hoati^ 
built c, 1763 BO, (Rrconslrueiion by 
Harold □, Hill) [Stt f>. 8S) 
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and sang love-songs,^ in addition to enjoying celestial repasts and the 
offerings of food and drink made to them at their tombs by their snr* 
vivors on earth, thus remaining in touch with tHs worlds® 

The FUids of the Blessed 

The setting of this conception of the afterUfe shows how' very prominent 
was the belief in the continuation of earthly ctistcncc under perfect 
conditions affording the maximum of pleasure, at any rate for the more 
fortunate and privileged section of the community. But this tvas by no 
means the only inierprctadon of immortality. The earlier idea of the 
underworld persisted in the Osirian tradition and found expression in 
these Fields of the Blessed. It may have been overlaid and reinterpreted, 
howfcver, by that of the heavenly solar kingdom ruled over by Re in his 
various manifestations, as set forth in the P)Tainid Texts; it w'as con¬ 
fined originally to the Iving and was then extended to aU who fulfiUed 
the preliminary requirements and passed the test at the Judgment. 
Or, again, a third possibility was to ascend to the sky to dw'ell there as 
stars in celestial glory remote &om terrestrial conditions and contacts. 
But the prevailing conception ivas that of a combination of the nether 
regions, the sky world and the Western paradise, in which, with the 
help of magical devices and sacrificial offerings, the status and occupa¬ 
tions of the dead were maintained; the underworld had thus lost its 
sombre character and been transformed into a delectable paradise wHth 
rivers, lakes, and islands, and fertile land ploughed by heavenly oxen 
and bringing forth Its Criiits in ever-increasing abundance and perfection. 

From the time of (he Middle Kingdom this realm of Osiris, knowm as 
the Duat, was divided like Egypt itself into Upper and Lowxr divisions 
with a river running through it corresponding to the Nile, along which 
the Sun-god, accompanied by several gods, such as Geb and Thoth, 
made hU nightly journey from w'cst to cast to give light, air and 
sustenance to its denizens. In the morning he emerged between two 
mountains to start his passage across the sk:>' in hb boat. This w'as an 
anomaly, in so far as strictly the Sun-god had no rightful place In the 
domain of Osiris, any more than had Osiris in the solar realm. But the 
Egyptian eschatology w'as never consistent, and the account of the 
nocturnal journey of Re in the ^Book of Gates* and the *Book of Am 
Duat’ (Lc. *Or him who is in the underw'orld*) originally had Uttle or 
nothing to do w'ith cither Osiris or the hcreaRcr, until in due course 
the solar theology was Osirianized. It was then that in The Book of the 
Dead the Judgment HaJl of Osiris was placed betw'cen the fifth and 
sixth divisions in the Duat, and the Osidan eschatology was in- 
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corporatcd In the solar symboUsm, together with an emphasis on the 
Western paradise. The emergence of the Sun-god from the Duat was 
equated with the resurrection of Osiris, as the Osirian doctrine of the 
afterlife became more and more dominant, In spite of recuircnt 
attempts by the Theban priesthood to resuscitate the solar tradition. 

The Sumerian mortuaTy cuitas 

In Mesopotamia the sustained preoccupation with the afterlife w-hich 
remained such a prominent feature in the civiltration of Ancient Egypt 
w'as conspicuously absent. The climatic and geographical condidons 
in the valley of the Nile and that of the Tigris and Euphrates, as we have 
seen, appear to have played some part in this difTcrentiadon in mortuary 
belief and practice.* But in spite of the absence of monumental 
sepulchres {apart &om the royal tombs at Ur] and elaborate methods of 
mnmmiUcadon, the Sumerians made pro\’isiDn for the sustenanec and 
well-being of their dead by placing in their earth and brick graves an 
adequate supply of food and drink, which sometimes seems to have been 
renewed by monthly offerings, together with personal belongings.^* By 
comparison with Egypt, however, the equipment ivas very meagre, and, 
with the outstanding cKcepdon of the Ur royal burials, there are no 
indications of a developed funerary ritual. Indeed, while the grave 
goods suggest a belief in human survival, individual immortality may 
not have acquired a cultic signihcance. This is supported by the absence 
of documentary data bearing upon a mortuary eaUtts at all comparable 
to the Egyptian textual evidence, as well as by the very simple modes of 
disposal of the body, usually under the floor of the court or of a room 
in the house of the deceased rather than in cemeteries. 

Even in prehistoric times the early Egyptian farmers expended more 
care on the tombs and their furniture than any contemporary western 
Asiatic community'. Thus, the Badarian graves Ln the cemeteries in 
Middle Eg>'pt with their female figurines, imported malachite and 
turquoise, and oxen, sheep and dogs, were conridcrably in advance 
of the Sumerian interments, or of those of the surrounding region in 
Mesopotamia. This was conspicuous at Hassuna near Mosul in Assyria, 
where although mortal remains have been found at all levels of the 
mound, there seems to have been no uniformity in burial practice in 
this period.f Indeed, the skeletons in a grain bin and in a rubbish pit 
suggest that often no attempt was made to give the dead decent burial at 
all, in striking contrast to the care bestowed upon them in the Nile valley. 

•Chap, II, p.63f. 

tcf. Cliap. 11, p. 63 , 
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Only a brcath-Ekc double survived the dissolutioD, earlier associated 
with certain organs of the body* This doubtless explains the vital connexion 
between the fate of the physical integument and the Uberated phantasmal 
breath-soul, so that what happened to the one had a reciprocal effect 
on the other. Therefore, to remain unburied, or to be disturbed in 
the grave, was the worst fate that could befall a man after death* 

The Babylonian aJltrUfe 

In Babylonia the inevitability of death was accepted as an indisputable 
fact, and the importance attached to proper disposal of the body and 
tendance on the part of the survivors suggests some conception of 
conscious existence in the hereafter. But what lay bey^ond the grave was 
so obscure and became so unattractive that it afforded little or no 
opportunity for reflection or speculation* As far back as our written 
records go the dead were assumed to continue a shadowy existence in 
Irka I La, a sombre land of ‘no return^ beneath the earth ruled by the 
goddess Ereshklgal and her husband Nergal. To this House of Dust and 
Darkness, surrounded with huge walls and ha\ang strongly guarded 
gates secured with bolts and bars, all descended irres|>cctive of status, 
class, age or ethical behaviour, when the span of life on earth ended* 
Sometimes it was represented as a hollow mountain difficult to 
approach, into which the Apsu, or watery' deep, flowed \ or the entrance 
might lie in the west across the sea reached by a ferry-. None might leave 
it, this dreary abode, once having entered it* There, huddled together 
amid dust and dismal shadows in a semi-conscious condition, they were 
destined to wither away like the vegetation in the dc\'astating heat of a 
Mesopotamian summer. 

This mood of despair found expression in the lamentations for 
Tammuz or Marduk imprisoned in the subterranean mountain which 
symbolized the nctlier regions. Though his liberation was celebrated 
with rejoicings at the New Year Festival, w-hen death appeared to have 
been vanquished in nature at the return of the rains,* it was only life 
on earth that was rcncw'cd. For man the gods had decreed that death 
should be the portion, having rcserv'cd immortality solely for them¬ 
selves.** It w-as a perilous undertaking for them even to ^-isit the dread 
abode on ceremonial occasions or, like Gilgamesh or Ishtar, for specific 
reasons, and its permanent denizens were never allow-cd to leave it*'* 
Gods and heroes alone could be rei-ivcd and live for ever on the Island 
of the Blest, Dilmun, at the confluence of the Tigris and Euphrates, as 
in the case of Utnapishtim (Ziusudra), the Babylonian Noah, and his 

•Chap. V, p. J 44 f. 
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wife and daughter, on whom *life like a god' was bestowed after the 
Flood to enable them to live for ever in the mountain of Dilmun, 
where the sun rises.'’ Bat even great kings, such as Dungi or Saigon, 
suffered the same fate as the rest of mankind, as did Enkidu* 

The Gilgamesh Epic 

When Gilgamesh, the semi-divine founder of the city of Ercch, went in 
search of immortality, and passed through the waters of death and 
encountered Utnapishdtn in Irkalla, he was led 

‘To the house which none may leave who have entered it, 

On the road from which there is no way back, 

To the house wherein the dwellers arc bereft of light, 

Where dust is their fare and clay their food. 

They arc clothed like birds, with wings for garments* 
jVnd sec no light residing in darkness,*'® 

Since Enlil, the father of the gods, had not destined him for eternal life, 
the attempt of Gilgamesh to obtain this boon proved to be fruitless* On 
his way back to earth he was cheated by a serpent of the magic 
rejuvenating plant he had secured to renew his youth,'* and so all that 
he could hope for was the kingship, prominence and heroism in battle 
in this life until at length, like all mortals, he pa^d to the sinister I,and 
of No Return. 

The famous legend in its final Akkadian form on twelve tablets as a 
national Epic was the product of a long and complicated literary process 
incorporating elements from a number of different sources at dilTcrent 
times unified in and around its hero. Combining the Tammuz theme, 
the Deluge myth, and the adventures of Utnapishdm, and the quest of 
immortality, in what seems to be a rite de passage through the waters of 
death, with nature myths, necromancy, and the cult of the dead, a 
heroic tale has been produced of profound human interest, to give 
purpose and meaning to decent burial and its cultu3.“ But throughout 
the story the frustration which characterizes Mesopotamian mortuary 
myth and ritual is apparent, ending in the disillusionment of its hero, 
who in spite of his relentless endeavour to discover the secret of immor¬ 
tality in the sombre country beyond the waters of death, failed to secure 
the priceless boon. 

The Afjth of Adapa 

This verdict is confirmed in the myth of Adapa, in which mankind is 
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represented as having lost eternal life by a trick of the gods. Here, again, 
a semi-divine being was the hero, in the figure of .'Xdapa, who was the 
son of Ea (Enki), the god of the waters, begotten by him to be a leader 
among men and endowed by his father with divine wisdom but not 
with immortality. He was also a fisherman, and one day when he was 
fishing on the Persian Gulf his boat was overturned by a sudden south 
wind and he was thrown into the w'ater. Infuriated, he cursed the wind 
and broke one of its wings, so that it was prevented from blowing for a 
week. Wlien Anu, ‘the Father and King of the gods*, was informed of 
the cause he summoned Adapa to appear before him in his heavenly 
abode. Acting on the advice of his father, Adapa put on a mourning 
garment to excite the pity and win the favour of Tammuz and Gizzeda, 
who guarded the gate of heaven, by explaining that he w'as mourning 
their having disappeared from the earth. Touched by this expression 
of grief at their demise, it w'as hoped that they would intercede for him 
with Anu. Having gained entrance by this ruse, Ea warned him against 
eating and drinking the beer and water of death that he would be 
offered by the gods, telling him to accept only a garment and the oil 
which would be presented to him. Following these instructions, he w’as 
acquitted by Anu and the food of life was brought to him. This he 
refused, acting on the injunction of hb father, and so lost the gift of 
immortality. As a result he was sent back to earth to die like other men, 
thereby suffering the fate of Gilgamcsh.*^ 

The conclusion of the story cannot be determined as only a few lines 
have survived on the last of the four fragmentary tablets from the librarj' 
of Ashurbanipal at Nineveh. These refer to the clothing of Adapa with 
the garment, hb anointing with oil, and the passing of the verdict on 
him. Heidel maintains that had he accepted the water of life he would 
have lived for ever, but by refusing the offer of Anu he not only missed 
immortality himself but brought illness, disease and death upon the 
human race as a whole.** In the text, how'c\xr, all that b stated b 
that ‘what ill he has brought upon man, and the disease that he 
brought upon the bodies of men, these Ninkarrak (the goddess of 
healing) will allay.*** But, whate\'er its effects, the breaking of the wing 
of the south wind certainly was not the first sin committed by human 
beings. So far from transgressing a divine command, Adapa b repre¬ 
sented as having lost eternal life through acting in strict obedience to 
the injunctions of hb wily divine father, Ea. No moral issue, therefore, 
w as involved in the episode. 

As in the Gilgamesh Epic, everlasting life was sought, but it proved 
to be a hopeless quest because the gods had decreed when they created 
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man that death would be his portion. Adapa and Gilgamesh were given 
a chance to secure immortality presumably because they were divine 
heroes, but even for them the odds were weighted too heavily against 
them. They had to accept, therefore, the inevitable, in spite of their 
privileged status, having been outwitted in the quest on which they 
embarked. Where they failed, less exalted mortab could not hope to 
succeed. So in Babylonia life was regarded as ending in a cul-de-sac, 
a land of no return, in which even Inanna-Ishtar, the queen of heaven, 
was deprived of her regalia and robes until on reaching the temple of 
her elder sister, Ereshkigal, she was reduced to a naked corpse.* She, 
it b ^e, was able to make her escape, being the embodiment of the 
creative process in nature. But, nevertheless, it required a special divine 
intervention to restore her vitality and secure her release from the land 
of the dead. Throughout Babylonian mortuary myth and ritual there b 
this fundamental strain of frustration. But although the quest of im- 
mortaUty b continually defeated by the wiles of the gods and their 
agents in accordance with their original decree, in the background lies 
a more pewitive attitude to the afterlife, which found expression in an 
adequate if not very elaborate equipment of grave goods and offerings 
in the relaUvely simple interments in or near the home of the deceased. 
But the Babylonian cult of the dead never developed a conception of im¬ 
mortality at all comparable to that in Ancient Egypt, the Gracco-oricntal 
mystery religions, or in post-exilic Judabm, Christianity and Islam. 


The Baal and Anat epic in Syria 

In Syria, as throughout the Near East and the Aegean, the cult of the 
dead was bound up with the seasonal fertility ritual in which the revival 
of life in the spring was connected with regeneration beyond the grave, 
until ^entually in Babylonia and Ass>Tia and among the Hebrews in 
Palesane, the conception of immortality underwent considerable 
restncuon. In the Ugaritic texts from the Ras Shamra library, the 
descent of Baal to the unden^ orld, as we have seen, was the occasion of 
the famihar search for the dead god by hb sbter-spouse Anat, the 
goddess, and the reciprocal effect on the life of vegetation. After the 
mourning ntes had been duly performed, resembling the weeping for 
Tammuz in Mesopotamia and Jerusalem, w hen she had recovered hb 
body with the help of the Sun-goddess and buried it with considerable 
ceremony, a funeral feast was held. Then she avenged the murder of 
Baal by kilhng Mot, the god of sterility, and as a result ‘the heavens 
rained with fat, we are told, ‘and the wadb flowed with honey’.** 

*Chap. Ill, p. 79. 
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Here, again, the decline and revival in nature in the seasonal sequence 
were interpreted in terms of the fortunes of the two duine personifica¬ 
tions of the vegetative processes in a death and resurrection myth and 
ritual enacted in all probability at the appropriate times in the year. 
But the cultus was confined in intention to life on earth and to the 
growth of the crops during the ensuing year, under the precarious 
conditions of time and space. There are no indications in the texts of a 
reciprocal effect on the destinies of mankind beyond the grave in a 
blessed immortality, as in the Egyptian cult of the dead. Mot was the 
sinister power of drought and sterility whose home was in the under¬ 
world, symbolizing the land of the dead. Baal was equated with the 
regenerating rains and the life awakened and restored on earth, the 
land of the living. 

The burial of Aqht 

Thus, in the Aqht text in w'hich the interment of the dead is described 
and its significance b stressed, the hero Danel, when his son Aqht w'as 
killed through the machinations of Anat, placed a ban of soxn years 
upon the rain-clouds of winter and the heavy dews in summer,** being, 
like Baal, the dispenser of fertility. Following the example of Isis in 
Egypt, he endeavoured to recover the fragments of his son’s body, w’hich 
he discovered in the gizzards of vultures, and give them decent burial.** 
The shedding of the blood of the youth, at the time of the harv'est, had, 
however, polluted the land, made the fields infertile and produced the 
prolonged drought. It was not until Anat had repented of her insdgation 
of the murder and mourned the demise of Aqht, and her sister Paghat 
had avenged the crime by slaying the soldier, Yatpan, who slew the 
lad, that the curse was removed. The sequel of the episode is missing 
in the texts, but doubtless it followed the Tammuz-Adonb theme and 
described how Aqht was restored to life and fertility returned to the arid 
country. 

In both the Baal and Aqht myths the emphasb, how'e\''er, appears to 
have been on proper burial and the due performance of the mourning 
rites. The prolonged search for the body recalb that of Ishtar for 
Tammuz and of Dcmeter for Kore, or of Aphrodite for Adonb, and it 
concludes with a detailed account of the w’ay in which the lamentations 
were conducted. On the death of Baal El sat on the ground, loosened hb 
turban and the knot of hb girdle, covered hb head wdth dust and 
wallowed in it, tore hb face with his naib, and made the mountain 
re-echo with hb lamentations, crying ’Baal b dead.**^ Anat seems to 
have joined in thb grievous mourning,** like the women weeping for 
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Tammuz and mourning for Hadad-Rimmon in the valley of Megiddo,** 
Israelite maidens who lamented their >'irginity in an ancient 
funerary rite in the mountains of Gilead.*® 

CanaamU and Hebrew obsequies 

The mortuary ritual recorded in the Ugaritic texts is, in fact, in accord 
with that to which reference is made in the Hebrew scriptures. In both 
communities in Palestine the proper burial of the dead w as regarded as 
a matter of supreme importance for the safety and well-being of the 
body politic, as well as for the welfare of the departed. Although in this 
region what lay be>'ond the grave was obscure, the mystery surrounding 
death and the awesomcness of a dead body rendered the condition, 
and eveiyone and eveiy thing intimately connected with it, sacred and 
tabu. Therefore, they had to be approached with great caution, respect 
and ritual devices as proteedve measures. These included segregation 
on the part of the mourners, and ablutions at the end of the period of 
contagion before returning to normal life in society, the obsequies 
being in the nature of a rite de passage from a holy to a profane state, 
from the sacred to the secular. Thus, after the death of the infant son 
bom to Bathsheba, we are told that David, when he had performed the 
lamentation ritual, ‘arwe from the earth, and washed and anointed 
himself and changed his apparel, and came into the house of the Lord 
and wowhipi^.*! Then he returned to his own house. 

In this incident as it has been recorded, the customary order was 
reversed, ostensibly on the ground that the mourning rites were per¬ 
formed before rather than after the child’s death, to avert his demise, 
in the hope that Yahweh would be gracious and merciful and grant the 
boy recovery ** Wliatever may have actually happened on this occasion, 
as the story has been handed down in Holy Writ it constitutes a break 
in the wtabhshed mortuary practice in Palestine and the rest of western 
Asia, by mterpreung the ceremonial abstentions and lamentations in 
terms of perwnal grief and the rescuing of the child from death rather 
than his initiation into the afterlife. Nor did David refrain from retum- 
ing immediately to normal intercourse in the community as soon as he 
ad perfonned the traditional desacralization rites. In this form the 
narrauve indicates an ethical approach to a personal situation trans¬ 
cending a ntu^ social observance of readjustment after a disturbing 
enucal event. The enactment of the prescribed customs does not appear 
to have been regarded as ha>ing any particular effect on the status of 

appease Yahweh in the 
hope of saving the life of the infant in this world. Here, no doubt, can 
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be detected later prophetic influence, in which the cult of the dead and 
the afterhfe were looked upon with the gravest suspicion as being in 
conflict with Yahwbtlc ethical monotheism and its ideals of humiliadon 
and self-abasement in the approach to the Holy One of Israel. 

Afartusry equipment 

It was generally admitted both by the Canaanites and the Hebrews 
that death was not the final end of existence, though more is known 
about the methods of burial practised by them than about their beliefs 
about immortality. That it was a life like that lived in this world is 
suggested by the mortuary equipment in the graves in the hillsides 
where these obtained. Thus, it apparently required food and raiment 
and personal belongings, including tools, weapons, cups, dbhes, Jars, 
lamps and amulets; these w'ere whole and entire, or not infrequently 
^killed" by breaking or piercing the objects, possibly to place them at the 
disposal of the dead by liberating the sacredness inherent in them. In 
the massive sarcophagus of Ahiram king of Byblus about 1200 eg and 
the father of Ithobaal, the sovereign was seated on a throne flanked by 
winged sphinxes and holding a lotus in his hand. In front of him stood a 
tabic of offerings and attendants were portrayed bringing food, w hile 
dancing and weeping women were depicted with hands on their heads, 
like Tamar in her distress.®^ On the cofHns of Ahiram curses were 
engraved against any rebel who robbed or disturbed the tomb.®^ But, 
as in the case of die royal tombs at Ur, sumptuous burials of this kind 
wttc confined to the privileged few, and in Palesdnc itself they arc 
conspicuously absent. Food and drink offerings to the dead survived, 
at any rate sporadically, in the second century BC, as is revealed in the 
Tobit legend,*^ while figurines, scarabs and Horus eyes, and numerous 
other amulets, vessels, rattles, toys, ornaments and the remains of 
animals abounded in Palestinian tombs at Gezer, Ain Shemesh, Bcth- 
Shemesh and elsewhere,®" in spite of rifling by grave-robbers in the first 
instance seeking gold, and more recently by tourists in search of 
souvenirs. At Jericho, infants, often buried in jars, were prevalent, 
besides the plastered skulls,* as they wTre abo at Geacr and elsew^here, 
deposited below the floors of houses. But offerings in the Bronze Age 
graves were for the most part meagre and sometimes confined to a 
single dagger in the graves of men, and a few beads and pins in those of 
women, successively pushed on one side to make room for later burials. 
The equipment sometimes included portions of wooden fumiturc as 
wtI] as scarabs, pottery, pins and beads.®^ 

•CDiap. II, p. 56. 
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Hebr^ mod€s of burial 

Until the time of the Hebrew monarchy the dead were normally bmied 
in caves, but in the relatively feiv shaft-graves the gotxls were placed in 
the chamber at the bottom of the shaft sunk in the rock. As Dr 
Mackenzie has pointed out, these chamber tombs were modelled on the 
general plan of the abodes of the living, and the figures put in them were 
the same as the images of domestic dUinities in the early Canaanite 
cult, placed there to protect the dead by warding off c^il influences.^® 
After the Israelite occupation of the land the bodies were laid on 
benches cut in the w^alls of the small chambers, though kings w'ould seem 
to have been deposited in a more elaborate hypogacum widi scv'Cral 
chambers containing the mortal remains of their predecessors. The 
so-called ‘Egyptian* tomb at Silw'an near Jerusalem was quarried out 
of the rock and later remodelled after the manner of a mastaba. In its 
original form, howc^fcr, it must have been a simpler construction with a 
much smaller door leading into the chamber. Those of the Ptolemaic 
and Maccabacan periods were entered by a square shaft-opening in the 
roof, with a block of stone raised on the floor to act as a step. Stone slabs, 
on or beneath which the offerings were laid, covered the graves. 

Sometimes horizontal shafts were cut into the walls at right angles 
large enough to receive a single corpse endw ays, though in some of these 
kokim it was possible to thrust in tw-o bodies side by side. Occasionally 
they serv'cd the purpose of a passage leading to a subterranean secret 
chamber as a protection against rifling. In the sepulchre of Apollo- 
phancs of Marissa constructed along these lines, entrance was through 
a sort of vestibule to transverse chambers with kokim opening out of 
each wall, and through a door to a long hall similarly arranged with 
horizontal shafts, decorated above with a frieze depicting animals 
having Greek names intermingled with the figures of men, which have 
been obliterated. 

Generally, family graves were located as near the home as possible. 
Samuel was buried in his house in his native town of Rama,” a practice, 
as we have seen, that was prevalent in Mesopotamia and Syria. 
Similarly, w hen Joab was killed by Benalah, the son of Jehoiada, he too 
was buried in his owm house in the desert,*'^ just as Asahcl, one of 
David*s servants, ^ler he had been slain by Abner, was taken to 
BctWchem to be interred in his father’s sepulchre there.UTien 
Ahitopcl found to his chagnn that the advice of Hushai was taken rather 
than his own counsel in the strategy to be employed in the campaign 
against David, he saddled his ass and w-ent to his house in his native 
aty. Having put his affairs in order there, he hanged himself and was 
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buried in the tomb of his father.** David, on the other hand, although 
a native of Bethlehem, had his grave in the capital he had founded,** 
and from henceforth the kings of Judah were buried with their fathers 
in Jerusalem.** 

With the exception of Hezekiah who was buried in ‘the ascent to the 
graves of the sons of David’ on crown land outside the city,** and his 
descendants who appear to have been interred in the garden of the 
house of Uzza** below the oldest royal tombs, all the successors of 
David were gathered into the family necropolis at death. In the former 
capital, Hebron, was the ancestral burial cave of Machpelah containing, 
as it was believed, the mortal remains of Abraham and Sarah, Isaac and 
Rcbekah, and Jacob and Leah,** within the sanctuary of Mamre. The 
reputed grave of Rachel near Ephrath (Bethlehem) in Benjamin was 
marked by a sacred pillar said to have been erected by Jacob,** and 
that of the nurse of Rebekah was marked by an oak to which resort w-as 
made for divination,** while the sepulchre of Joseph at Shechem was 
similarly equipped.*® Indeed, throughout the w'hole land sacred sites 
were regarded as the place of burial of the ancestors of Israel, where 
libations and offerings w'ere made suggestive of a cultus centred in the 
veneration of the illustrious tribal heroes in the Patriarchal tradition. 
Hence arose the importance attached to their graves and to the mummi¬ 
fied remains of Joseph, which arc said to have been carried away with 
the escaping Israelites at the time of the Exodus to be reinterred on 
ancestral soil in Canaan.** But, except under Eg^'ptian influence, no 
indications have been found of embalming or mummification in 
Palestine. 

Necromanejf and Sheol 

These customs and cult practices suggest that the prc-prophctic beliefs 
of the Hebrews about the dead and their requirements in and beyond 
the grave wxre much the same as those that had alw'ays prevailed in 
Palestine and the rest of w'cstcm .Asia. The importance attached to 
lamentation, laceration and other mourning rites, and to the disposal 
of the body and its provision with offerings of food and drink, platters, 
jars, bowls and lamps—women with beads and other ornaments and 
men with their wxapons — attest to the belief that the afterlife was 
conceived in relation to an earthly pattern in which these gifts were 
essential requirements. It w'as, in fact, because the cult of the dead, 
like that of fertility, was so firmly established in Hebrew tradition that 
the Dcutcronomic legislation before the Exile prohibited and denounced 
the time-honoured beliefs and customs. These included not only the 
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mortuary ritual but also such practices as necromancy. So intimate was 
the relation between the living and the dead that, not content with 
venerating the patriarchal heroes at their reputed graves, intercourse 
was held with the departed through the medium of oracles, divination 
and spiritualist stances. 

In the early days of the monarchy after the death of Samuel, Saul is 
said to have taken measures ‘to put away those that had familiar spirits, 
and the w'izards, out of the land’,** because this illicit recourse to necro¬ 
mantic practices conflicted with the absolute claims of Yahwism over 
the living and the dead. Thb was the pre-exilic Deuteronomic interpre¬ 
tation of the situation, but in fact eschatology in Israel was in a state of 
confusion in the time of Saul. The popular belief still held sway that 
the individual not only surviv'cd after death but had supernatural 
power as elohim possessing superior divine knowledge. Moreover, the 
idea prevailed of a ghost or double as a shadowy replica of the self (the 
Tupfush) with animistic powers and properties. Therefore, despite his 
efforts to prevent traffic with the deceased by necromantic methods, 
when Saul himself was at the end of his tether in his campaign against 
Philistines, the oracle of \ ahweh having been as silent as that of 
Apollo at Delphi in ad 362 when Julian the Apostate had recourse to it, 
on the night before the fatal battle on Mount Gilboa he stole aw'ay to a 
medium at Endor to gain occult knowledge of his fate. WTicn she called 
up Samuel the seer appeared as a ghosdy figure wTapped in his familiar 
cloak as during his lifetime. From the depths of his subterranean abode 
he was called back to earth and confirmed the sentence passed upon the 
terror-stricken king. Because Saul had not obeyed the voice of Yahweh, 
the kingdom, he w'as told, had been rent out of his hand and on the 
morrow he and his sons would be in the nether regions, and Israel 
would be delivered into the hand of the Philistines.** 

In this graphic account of that tragic night, some light is throwm on 
the situation in Israel at the beginning of the monarchy respecting the 
state of the dead and their provenance, making allowance for the 
narrative having assumed its present form when the reacuonary 
doctrine of Sheol had become more clearly defined. In the days of Saul 
It was beUeved that the dead could be invoked and materialized by 
women who had *a famUiar spirit’ (i.e. by mediums), and that they were 
the ghosdy counterparts of themselves as they had lived and appeared 
in ^ life. Thus, Samuel was at once recognized both by the woman 
and Saul, and he w as sufficienUy conscious of past, present and future 
wents in this world to remember what had happened in the relations of 
\ ahweh to the king, and to know what was about to transpire in the 
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forthcoming battle v^ith the Philistines. Furthermore, he was able to 
engage in conversation with Saul and to communicate the sentence of 
death to him through the medium in intelligible terms of language. 
In fact, the method of consulting departed spirits seems to have been 
much the same as that employed in res|>ect of the oracle of Yahweh,** 
and because it was a rival mode of di\'ination it was prohibited and 
condemned.** 

No doubt it was very largely to stop the traffic with the dead, and the 
praedee of necromancy in general, that Sheol was represented in the 
pre-exilic period as a subterranean ‘land of no return’ on Babylonian 
lines in which the shades of all men, without respect of persons or 
ethical consideradons, lived in a state of silence and forgetfulness as 
rephaim^ or ‘powerless ones’, rather than as elohim^ or ‘divine beings’.** 
So far from having supernatural knowiedge which they could impart to 
those w ho inquired of them on earth, they did not even know their own 
sons.*’ Furthermore, it was maintained that since Yahweh was ‘the god 
of the living’, whose concern was with his people and their fortunes in 
the land on earth he had given them for a possession, Sheol was outside 
his jurisdiedon, and its denizens were remembered no more and cut off 
from his hand.** 

The Hebrew corueption of immortality 

Exaedy when this interpretadon of the afferlife arose in Israel, and to 
what extent, if at all, it was borrowed directly from the Babylonian 
notion of the land of no return, are quesdons ofdbpute. It may w'cll be 
that the idea of Sheol developed out of that of the tomb as the chthonian 
abode of the dead, going back to the nomadic period,** where they 
lived on and condnued to experience the same needs as the living — 
food, drink, clothing, light and implements — but by no means as 
shadowy replicas of their former selves. On the contrar>’, since the 
rephaim were called elohim, and the term {rephaim) was applied to an 
ancient race of giants*® as well as to the shades of the dead, they were 
hardly regarded as ‘weak ones’, or as devoid of knowledge and con¬ 
sciousness. Indeed, it has been suggested that originally they were ‘sons 
of god’ like the nephilim in the very ancient piece of folklore incorporated 
in the Genesis pre-Flood narradve.*’ 

Certainly the ancient Hebrew's appear to have ascribed considerable 
power to the dead, and to have venerated their heroic ancestors. With 
the rise of Yahwism their status was no doubt reduced to the level of 
only semi-divine beings in the cultus, and with the development of the 
concepdon of the nepheshy or breath-soul, withdraw'n at death, the 
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indHTlIing life {mach) breathed into Adam at the creation, and re- 
pea^ at every subsequent birth," left only a shadon^ ghost-soul as the 
t^hca of the hvmg organism. Thus, in the relatively late post-exilic 
book o( Ecclesmtes, the process of creation b represented as being 
revers^ at death, when the physical elements of the body return to the 
dmt of the ea^ ^d the spirit (marA)_U,e impersonal divine energy- 
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iodividuals, and not merely es ancestors of Israel as a nation^ then their 
final destiny could not lie beyond his power- 

Jewish apocalyptic eschaiohgy 

Job had expressed the com'iction that in the end God would vindicate 
him of his innocence in Sheol, where he w^ouLd see Him after worms had 
destroyed his body^’^ though this personal venture of faith docs not 
bear the interpretadon of the resurrection of the flesh given to it in the 
texts translated under Christian influence. Only in one place in the 
Hebrew canonical scriptures^ in fact, is the belief in eternal life and 
retribution in the afterlife afTirmcdi^* and then the reference is to a 
return of the soul to the earth in a restored body in which it would 
receive its deserts. Job had cried in despair, “^Oh that a man might die 
and live again*,hut wdth no hope that the w^ish would be fulfilled. 
Eventually, however, in the apocalyptic literature in the centuries 
immediately preceding and succeeding the rise of the new era (i8o bg- 
AD lOo), when Iranian eschatology made its way into Judaism and 
Yahweh*5 jurisdiction over the dead was established, Sheol w'as tram* 
formed Into an intermediate state of the faithful Israelite, although it 
remained the final abode for the rest of mankind.^'* 

By about 170 ec it had been sub-divided into departments for 
particular cross-secdons of the community with appropriate rcw'ards 
and punishments respectively for the righteous and the wicked,’* and 
located in the far w^cst, as in the Babylonian, Eg^'ptian and Greek 
eschatologies, though the Hebrew conception of the undenvorld also 
sdll sur^dved elsew'herc in the book of Enoch. With the rise of the belief 
in retribution in the next life, in addition to a penal Sheol, heaven 
became the dwelling-place of God and the angeU above the celestial 
spaces,” resting on pillars and hairing gates and portals whence the 
stars appeared.” In the seven heavens into which the celestial realms 
w'cre dirided’® the various angelic hosts had their several abodes, 
together with the righteous in their duly allotted resting-places.” 

Paradise is represented as the heavenly estate of the righteous, 
situated according to the Book of Adam and Eve in the third heaven. 
Thither the soul of Adam was taken at his death,and it was to this 
abode that St Paul said he had been caught up.*' In the first century ai>, 
however, the final habitation of the righteous was placed in the seventh 
heaven,** this pri\ilege having hitherto been reserved for Elijah and 
Enoch.Paradise is not mentioned as the abode of the dead in the 
Hebrew canonical scriptures, the term almost certainly being of Iranian 
origin. Since originally it designated a *park' or ^garden*, it was readily 
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adopted in the apocalyptic literature to denote Uic heavenly counter¬ 
part of the Garden of Eden.** Then, in the first century bc, it became 
an intermediate state for all the righteous rather than a special preserve 
for Enoch and Elijah at their translatioii. 

Ck>nver5clyj the wicked, from being assigned a special penal section 
of Sheol, were destined to bc consumed in a place of torment which 
derived its name from the valley of Hinnom to the south-west of 
Jerusalem, long associated with child sacrifices to Molech and similar 
abominations.** Therefore, it readily became a sj'mbol for the final 
state of apostate Jews and those who oppressed the elect people of God.** 
At the beginning of the Christian era, however, these eternal torments 
of the damned were thought to be meted out in various localities, such 
as the third heaven, the nether regions, and an 'inaccessible part of the 
earthyassociated mth Azazel in the desert, or the ^murky Tartarus 
and the black recesses of helf.*® 

At the general resurrection at the Final Judgment ‘the pit of torment 
shall appear and over against it the place of refreshment. The furnace 
of Gehenna shall bc made manifest, and over against it the Paradise of 
delight’ with its sweet-flowering trees and delicious fruits, and the tree 
of life in the midst,** the jewbh equivalent of the £g>'ptian Elysian 
Fields. There, guarded by angeb, the righteous were thought to dwell 
for ever iu joy, peace and inhnite happiness,*® in striking contrast to 
their predecessors in Shcol. Equipped ^'iih a heavenly body, those who 
had been accounted worthy to attain to thb final state of eternal bibs 
were clothed in ‘the garments of God’s glory” immediately on leading 
the intermediate abode, while the wicked passed to the place of torment 
on the northern side of the third heaven, or, to the lowest hell where 
‘the prisoners are in pain, expecting limitless judgment”.®^ At the 
resurrection their soub w'ould waste away, and they would depart to 
the place of torment and have their dwelling in the fires of Gehenna 

No attempt has been made to systematize this apocalyptic eschatology 
either in its Jewish or Chrisdan aspects. Gehenna, fbr example, has 
many shades of meaning ranging from the valley of perpetual fires 
of the Hinnom or Topheth imagery, to the penal divisions of Shcol as 
the final and eternal abode of torment, or the temporary sphere of those 
awaiting cither resurrection to the hfe everlasting or the destruction of 
the damned. The New Testament b no more precise. In the Synoptic 
G^peb the word Gehenna’ occurs about a dozen times in connexion 
with the doom and judgment of sinners destined to perish in ‘un¬ 
quenchable fire” in ‘the place of weeping and gnashing of tceth\“* In 
some of the passages the punbhment b represented as being of endless 
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duration, while in others it would seem to be remedial and variable, 
except in the case of the sin specifically described as unforgivable.** 
In the Fourth Gospel, on the other hand, the emphasis is on eternal life 
which Christ as the Logos possesses in himself and dispenses to hb 
followers w'ho believe in him and participate in hb life sacramentally.** 
At the Parousia hb elect, it b said, will be gathered to himself and be 
‘rabed up at the last day* to share in the general resurrection.** Only 
once b it asserted in thb Gospel that the wicked will have any part in 
this consummation,*’ though it b affirmed that ‘he who bclieveth not 
the Son shall not see life but the wTath of God abideth on him’.** It 
was with these modifications that the apocalyptic eschatology found a 
place in Christian tradition. 

Helladic and Mycenaean burial customs 

In Greece the conception of immortality de\'cloped along lines parallel 
to those in Israel, the Homeric shades being the counterpart of the 
Hebrew rephaim in their respective nether regions. Moreover, in the 
Mycenaean background of the Homeric poems there was a more 
defined cult of the dead comparable to that which seems to have 
occurred among the early Hebrew's. Thus, a great wealth of funerary 
equipment has been recovered from the shaft-graves of the Helladic 
kings and the Mycenaean tholoi, bearing eloquent testimony to the deep 
regard in which the memory of the great princes was held in the A^ean 
(Fig. 62). In Mycenaean Greece the head of the state (wanax) was 
accorded virtually divine honours, perhaps under Egyptian influence, 
and in the beehive tombs in which the kings were buried in the second 
half of the second millennium bc they lived on as deified heroes, prob¬ 
ably with a cultus closely associated with that of the gods.** 

Since many of the tholoi (e.g. at Kapokli, Dimini, Menidi, Vapheio, 
Messenian Pylos, Chalcis) have yielded pottery of Late Minoan style, 
and others arc Late Mycenaean, they belong unquestionably to a period 
succeeding that of the shaft-graves. The excavations at Mycenae since 
the Second World War have brought to light a number of Middle 
Helladic shaft-graves in the Grave Circle west of the so-called ‘Tomb of 
Clytemnestra* near the Lions’ Gate, which contain the skeletons of 
children and adults with a number of vases, bronze swords and daggers, 
gold ornaments, an ivory plaque, and a silver jug. In some of them rich 
fumbhings were found in situ beside the skeletons, in others a succession 
of members of the family had been interred, the graves having been 
opened three or four times for thb purpose. Collectively they show that 
in the closing years of the Middle Helladic period (c. 1650-1500 bc) rich 
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gifts were placed in carefully constructed graves, presupposing a 
developed cult of the dead, at any rate so far as the more important 
sections of the community were concerned,^®® preparing the way for the 
great tholoi monuments in the next half of the second millennium bc. 

This elaborate tendance, which at Drachmani and Dendra near 
Midea included sacrihcial pits filled with ashes and the charred remains 
of burnt offerings,»®i supports Nilsson’s contention that a developed 
concepdon of the afterlife and a hero cult was a disdnedve feature of the 
Mycenaean phase of Aegean religion, in contrast to the absence of a 
similar mortuary equipment in Minoan burials in Crete.*®* At first 
these sumptuous rites in shaft-graves and stately beehives may have 
been reserved for the rulers, but if so they were soon adopted by their 
subjects, judging from the contents of their tombs. In Crete it was 
mainly under Mycenaean influence that these disdnedve Aegean 
features were introduced, as is shown, for instance, on the sarcophagus 
from Hagia Triada® where Egyptian and Mycenaean traits can bc 
discerned in ^c scenes depicted, and in the number of Egypdan vases, 
and other objects, induing death-masks, ostrich eggs and an isolated 
example of embalming in HcUadic shaft-graves, as well as in the con- 
struedon of the chamber tombs and their gold.*®* 

The Cretan communal ossuaries can now no longer bc regarded as 
the prototypes of the Mycenaean tholoi, as Evans supposed,*®* since the 
antecedents of the chamber tombs in Greece arc to bc sought in Egypt 
rather than in Crete. But the great beehives were specially constructed, 
m all probability for the Mycenaean rulcn, on the plan of the Grave 
Ics covered with a corbel vault and a mound, when burial in rock 
charn^ was adopted by the populace and a hero cult was becoming 
established at Mycenae. This was centred in the king in the Egypdan 
m^nCT, in all probability, and very different from the simple Hclladic 
bchef in human survival among the indigenous inhabitants of Greece 
indicated by the grave goods of the more important sccdon of the 
community. The bodies of the commoners, however, were disposed of 
wi^ little or no ceremony or provision for their needs in any afterlife 
which they may or may not have expected. 

Even more marked is the contrast between the Mycenaean burial 
customs and those recorded in the Homeric Uterature. Thus, inhuma¬ 
tion gave place to cremauon, and such funerary goods as are mentioned 
^ said to have been burned with the corpse on the pyre while the 
snatt-graves, chamber tombs and monumental tholoi were reduced to 
a mound surmounted by a menhir covering the urn in which the ashes 

•cf. Oiap. HI, p. loo. 
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of the dead had been deposited.*®* There is nothing to suggest a cult of 
heroes in these mortuary practices, however much the exploits of 
Agamemnon, the leader of the Greek expedition against Troy, and his 
confederates were eulogized. A warrior killed in battle, or under any 
other similar circumstances, was incinerated as a matter of course 
because this innovation was regarded as the normal mode of disposing 
of the body of the dead in the Heroic Age as described by Homer, 
although, of course, it was only one method adopted in classical Greece. 

In the Homeric account of the funeral of Patroclus there are indica¬ 
tions of the survival of the earlier Mycenaean customs. The immolation 
of four horses, nine dogs and twelve prisoners, together with sheep and 
oxen on the funerary' pyre,*®* may have been just a piece of ostentatious 
barbarism on the part of Achilles and condemned by the poet as an 
‘cv'il deed*. But, as Nilsson suggests, it is more likely to have been a 
carry-over from the rites performed at the tomb of the prince of Midca 
near Dendra in pre-Homeric times, which included both human and 
animal sacrifice, and other objects burnt at a fire over two pits.*®* The 
funeral of Patroclus would seem to have been conducted according to 
long-established custom in which the earlier procedure w'as retained. 
Thus Achilles, as the chief mourner, fasted and remained unwashed 
throughout the entire ceremony;*®* the corpse was lamented over by 
wailing women;*®® and carried in procession by warriors with shorn 
hair to the funerary pyre where the immolations were duly made and 
the ashes placed under the mound in an um.**® 

The Homeric conception of the soul and Hades 

The earlier belief in a conscious existence after death was retained in the 
description of the psyche of Patroclus as ‘marv'cUously like himselT 
standing over Achilles all the night. This was a conception of the state 
of the dead very different from the normal view of the Homeric poems. 
At the dissolution the psyche, or breath of life, escaped from the body 
with the last gasp (represented on vase paintings as a miniature of the 
deceased), and as a powerless shadow and insubstantial phantom 
(&86 >x*)*** took up its abode in the gloomy realm of Hades in the far 
west, or beneath the earth. Instead of continuing its customary life in 
association with the body in an elatx>rately constructed tomb supplied 
with adequate sustenance, furnishings, goods and creature comforts, the 
mortal remains were destroyed by fire as soon as possible, lest they 
should hinder the departure of the soul. But since that which is felt 
and perceived (vo0«) had its seat in the heart and diaphragm, 
or midriff (9^^), and, therefore, belonged to the ph>'sical organism, 
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the liberated psyche was devoid of consciousness. WTien the corporeal 
life came to an end emotions and perceptions ceased, so that all that 

sumved was a shadowy ghost (oxii) or image (lAoXov) without 
substance. 

Making due allowance for the literary nature of the poenu, which 
set forth in noble language the adventures of the gods and men without 
much regard for the current theological speculations about the afterlife 
It IS quite clear that a fundamental change had occurred in the cult of 
the dead and its asmiated beliels in the Homeric tradition. The earlier 
customs and ideas in some measure doubUess survived, but for ordinary 
mortals, at any rate, death now meant passing virtually into oblivion 
in Ae nether repons from which, as in Babylonia, there was no escape, 
Md in which there was no conscious existence. The wiUess and feeble 
shades are reprinted as flocking together like bats incapable of either 
joy or »nx)w. The mother of Odysseus gazed vacantly at her son, and 
only when they drank the dark blood as a vitalizing agent did conscious- 
eu return to the ph^toms.'** An excepuon was made in the case of 

^ ’’'■^Phone had granted 

ra the cheerless 

oier th°e .*1? “ ‘*'u ^ judgment 

Th 1 . ’rTV ‘'““‘»‘=«'tial and devoid of conscioL life 

HerauTa^d S Kadmos, Harmonia, 

husband !r H I ““k Agamemnon, and the 

husband of Helen, as the son-in-law of Zeus, were promised Elvsium 

'^e"Ci« an^^ “ew.n. But these retained 

and fl^erinv shad ■mprisonment as disembodied shades 
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former companions* It was not the intention of the poet to give a detailed 
description of the land as such^ as in the case of Dante* still less to 
formulate a doctrine of immortality* A theory of the soul was often 
assumed, which ill consorted with the current practices in relation to 
the dead handed dowm from former ages when ver>' different ideas 
about the afrerlife prevailed. This was very apparent in the funeral 
rites of Patroclus which, as has been considered, presupposed a 
developed cult of the dead* with an elaborate tendance quite out of 
accord with the Homeric conception of powerless phantom soub* Blood 
and wine were poured out and sacrifices offered to give life and nourish* 
ment to the psyche* just as Circe made Odysseus promise to the ^bber- 
ing shades that he would offer a barren heifer on their behalf on his 
return from Ithaca. 

Here the revivification of the dead by life-giving blood as a vital 
essence is implied* and it cannot be reconciled WTth the Homeric 
conception of survival in terms of chthonic witless shades as *thc floating 
images of those who have toiled on earth’ beyond reach either by man 
or to man* Nes'erthdess, taken collectively *the Homeric picture of the 
shadow-life of the disembodied soul,* as Rhode has said, *w'as the work 
of resignation, not of hope, Hope would nc\'er have beguiled itself w'ith 
the anticipation of a state of things w'hich neither afforded men the 
chance of further activity after death, nor, on the other hand, gave them 
rest from the toil of lift; one which promised them only a restless* 
purposeless fluttering to and fro* an cjdstence* indeed* but without any 
of the content that might have made it worthy of the name of Iife.'^'^ 
The songs of the brave days of old when gods and heroes freely inter¬ 
mingled* sung in the courts of the princes of Ionia* dealt with the glories 
of the past, but the nobles for whom they were composed and rendered 
derived no more inspiradon from them concerning their destiny in the 
afterlife than did the rest of the community'. 

Unlike the Hebrew prophets and psalmists* how*ever, they were not 
antagonistic to the cult of the dead for theological reasons, and they had 
no wish to exclude the gods from the land of the dead. On the contrary, 
in the Odyss^ Erebus was represented as being under the control of 
Hades and Persephone, and the OIjTnpian gods themselves w'ere 
anthropomorphic figures with human qualifies and attributes, though 
they did not concern themselves ivith human destinies beyond the grave* 
Only gods were immortal but, nevertheless, heroes were endowed in 
varying degrees with divine ancestry and superhuman powers. In short, 
the Homeric tradition* while it contributed a permanent element to 
Greek religious thought and practice, failed to provide for the deeper 
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spiritual ticcda of manHnd. Side by side with the gloomy abode of 
Hades was the blissful coqjoreal existence id a land of Cockaigne, or 
terrestrial Elysium at the borders of the earth, with its Minoan back- 
^ound, enjoyed by the privileged few. It was only a matter of time 
before the latent earlier hope of the fuller and better life beyond the 
grave foimd its realization for all who were anxious and willing to 
embrace it, when new religious movements swept through Greece in the 
axth century bc, introducing the mystery conception of a blessed after* 
hfc secured through a process of initiation into esoteric cults. 


The Mystery afterlife 

As we have seen,* although the rites assumed very difFcrcni forms and 
could be interpreted in a variety of wap, the main purpose of these 
s^ci cults was to obtain a happier lot beyond the grave. In the words 
of Plutarch, 'death and initiation clearly closely correspond, word for 
word, and thing for thing. At first there are wanderings and laborious 
circuit, and Journeying through the dark, full of misgivings where 
there IS no consummation; then, before the very end, come tciroi^ of 
every' kind shivers and trembling, and sweat and amazement. After 
this, a wonderful light meets the wanderer; he is admitted into pure 
mead^ow l^ds, where are voices and dances, and the majesty of holy 
sounds and sacred ^'lsions. Here the newly initiated, all rites completed, 

1C Ut larn*^ 'ILB ^ ' 


At Eleusui this was attained by the aid of sacred symbols and sights 
twealed m Ttlalmm, whereas in the Thraco-Phrygian cults of 
Dion^us and Sabazius the Maenads engaged in wUd revels to become 
Bacchoi, and in that status they were made one with the god and so 
J^ortal. Sobered under HcUcnic influences, in its Orphic guise the 
tonysiac acquired a duallsdc interpretation in terms of the myth of 
Zeus and Kronos and the wicked Titans, brought into relation with the 
d«tn™ of metem^ychosis. The divine origin of the soul having been 
-r ^ achieved by the adoption of the 

thm h ° f ® *** purifications, asceticisms and sacraments 

^rough cycles of rebirth, until at length, when the Titanic nature had 
^n ehmnated, the soul was liberated from its imprisonment in the 
^y and so reached final Elysium. Since this involved rewards and 

Zetl r k" r",*/ introduced into the 

the Homeric uadWom ^ ""’"''’cd from the non-moral Hades in 

As conceived by Pindar (r. 476 ac) games, music and pleasant 
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odours were among the rewards of the righteous in the Isles of the Blest, 
but, nevertheless, this eschatology of Judgment, based on ethical 
considerations, constituted a definite advance in the moralization of the 
doctrine of immortality in Greece, even though Homeric ideas were by 
no means wholly eradicated.**® It remained for Plato, by a combination 
of Orphic and animistic imagery, to bring into the full light of philo* 
sophical thought the origin and destiny of the soul as the real self of 
which the body was the instrument. A conception of the soul’s moral 
responsibility involving judgment after death with rewards and punish¬ 
ments, and cycles of lives in this world or in some other sphere in the 
afterlife, was inherent in the Platonic myths.*** 

Behind all these later speculations lay the primitive conception of 
human survival in a condition not very different from that of this world 
but in which the body tended to play a secondary though not always an 
unimportant role. The Eleusinian Mysteries being in origin Mycenaean 
with a Minoan background, the optimistic notion of an idealized 
continuation of terrestrial existence was retained against that of the 
more pessinristic Homeric subterranean realm of witless shades whither 
Persephone was represented as being abducted with disastrous con¬ 
sequences in the upper w'orld. Combined with Orphic assurances of an 
eventual blessedness for the initiated when the shackles of the corporeal 
life were finally removed, the Pindaric Elysium remained a eulogized 
Land of the Blest either below ground or at the extremities of the earth. 
For Plato the pre-existent immortal soul of simple structure akin to the 
immutable Idea, when it divested itself of its fleshly integument and 
earthly interests for good and all, was destined to regain its place in 
the eternal world in accordance with its true nature. This, however, 
might involve rebirth for anything up to ten thousand years for the 
majority of mankind, unversed in philosophy or reason before the state 
of pure intellectual knowledge and understanding could be attained in 
the Isles of the Blest.*** It b hardly surprising, therefore, that in the 
Graeco-Roman world many turned to the hellenized Mysteries of Isb 
and Attis, which offered to their votaries a more immediate assurance 
of a blessed afterlife through a ritual process of initiation. 
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coxmoiwijr, MtmpkiU Uttology, HeliopoliUm Emtad, €osmoUty «/ tht Two Lands, 
O^ad of Htrmopolts, Amm-Rt at Thtbts, fashiomng god Khnum, cosmological order— 
Akkadsm matwn epic, Sumerian cosmogonic n^ths, Mesopotamian cosmologp—Anatolia— 
Ugantu Baal epic, IsraeliU cosmogor^, Hebrew creation stories—Olympian cosmogom in 
Greece, Hesiodic and Orphic theogonies, the One and the Mat^ 


Turning now from the human to the cosmic order, it was by analogy 
widi the prevaiUng conditions of mankind that the creation of the 
universe, or of that part of it which was the centre of interest and 
knowledge, was conceived in the Ancient Near East as a process of 
birth from the gods and goddesses primarily concerned with its 
generation. In the Fertile Crescent, therefore, western /\sia and in the 
Aegean, generally it was from either a primal pair or from a single 
progenitor, male or female, that all things were thought to have come 
into being, though very seldom ex nihilo. 


The Egyptian cosmogony 

Thus, in Egypt the Creators themselves emerged from a watery chaos 
and then proceeded to call into existence other divinities who were 
^rsonifications of the cosmos in its various parts and aspects. From 
Nun, the primordial abyss, came all life, and ever since the sun has 
continued to ^ reborn from these subterranean waten every morning, 
just as from them issued the annual inundation of the life-giving Nile, 
equated with Osiris, upon which vegetation depended for its growth 
Md renewal when the waters subsided and the ferule soil appeared. 
It IS not surpnsing that they should have been personified as divinities, 
since, taken in conjunction with the sun which was thought to arise 
from them on its daily course across the horizon, they were the source 
of all vatality. Indeed, any god might be said to have ‘come forth from 

r tT * r analysis the primordial abyss was regarded as the 

father of the gods who gave rise spontaneously to the Creator of the 
world ^own under his several names at his respective cult-centres, as 
lum-Re at Hehopohs, Ptah at Memphis, Thoth at Hermopolis and 
I^num at Elephantme, though each might be subordinate to the other 
cohere. It was, therefore, from Nun that both the divine and cosmic 
orders were established, and it is not improbable that behind the 
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multiplicity of dcidcs concerned with creation there was originally one 
Supreme Being as the transcendent source of universal creative activity 
summing up in himself the various attributes and aspects of the cosmos, 
and responsible for the control of the cosmic processes. 

In this way the same linguistic root connects the heavens, the clouds 
and the rain, with their principal personifications in the Creator and his 
manifestations in nature, such as the storm and the thunder. Zeus or 
Dyaus Pitar among the Indo-Europeans, or Teshub in Anatolia, was 
primarily the god of the sky, the storm and the weather, known under a 
number of names before he assumed the functions of the various gods 
whom he assimilated, and in Egypt the Falcon-god Horus, the ‘Lofty 
One*, was regarded as a celestial deity with a creative capacity before 
he acquired a solar significance and eventually an Osirian role. In view 
of the place occupied by the sun in the Nile valley as a life-giving and as 
a destructive force, it was not surprising that it became the dominant 
creative symbol, even though the self-created Memphite Ptah retained 
his position as the sole Creator of the univene and of the gods who were 
objectified conceptions of his mind.' 

The Memphite Theology 

Ptah, howev'er, was originally represented in the Memphite Theology as 
anterior to the Sun-god Atum, because the eight gods who brought forth 
the sun from the primeval waters were his creation, as were the eight 
primeval elements in chaos with which he was identified as Ptah-Ta- 
Tjenen, ‘Ptah of the Risen Land*, the Primordial Hill which he created 
out of Nun to become the centre of the earth. Therefore, all that exists 
came from him and functioned through him as the ground of all 
creation. By thinking as the ‘heart* and commanding as the ‘tongue*, 
Ptah fashioned an egg on his potter*s wheel from which the earth was 
hatched, or as was sometimes supposed, he carved it as a statue.* In 
this more abstract conception of creation in the Memphite Theology, 
Ptah became the ‘mighty great Creator* from whom the cosmic order 
emanated virtually ex nihilo. It was ‘in his heart and on his tongue* that 
something in the form of Atum came into being, and by this creative 
process of thought the rest of the Ennead of gods were created and 
placed in their temples. This accomplished, ‘men, animals, all creeping 
things and whatever lives* were similarly created by the thought and 
word of Ptah. So it became understood that his power w as greater than 
that of other gods, and, like Yahweh in the Hebrew Priestly story, as 
will be considered, he then rested from his labours well content with 
cveiy thing that he had made. 
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When Memphis suddenly rose to pre-eminence in the First D^masty, 
its theologians realized that its god Ptah had to be greater than all other 
deities, including even the HeliopoUtan Atum, who w as represented as 
having resorted to masturbation, to create Shu and Tefnut, the atmos¬ 
phere and mobturcj by receiving his own semen in his month* Ptahj, 
howevcTj conceived all things in his ‘heart* (i.e> mind) and brought 
them forth by words of his mouth (‘tongue*)* To this end the available 
resources were utilbicd—that of the Sun-god rising from chaos; the 
creation of the eight heavenly and earthly gods of the abyss; an Ogdoad 
transformed Into an Ennead by the addition of Atum* It then only 
required the substitution of Ptah for Atum as the head of the pantheon, 
and to mal:e him the ultimate source of the process of creation, to 
establish him as ‘the Creator upon the great throne*, and identify him 
with the original gods of the Ogdoad— 

Ptah-Nun, the father who begot Atum; 

Ptah-Nannet, the mother who bore *^tum; 

Ptah the Great, that is, heart and tongue of tlie Ennead; 

Ptah * . * who gave birth to the gods.^ 

These he created out of nothing, prior even to chaos as well as to Atum, 
the head of the Ennead, with whom the work of creation began when 
the gods and the divine cosmic forces were brought into conjunction 
with the physical universe. 

Whereas other gods created by physical methods, Ptah exercised his 
functions spiritually in the realm of ideas by thought and speech, 
thereby taking precedence over the rest of the pantheon as the ‘Great 
One ] the Lord of the Tw'o Lands*. All the rest of the gods did homage 
to him, and were content because they vs'ere associated with him. And, 
as Breasted has pointed out, there w'ould seem to be in these early 
speculations an anticipation of the Logos doctrine of Philo and the 
Fourth Gospel >vithin the context of Egyptian cosmology.* It was, 
however, a cosmos in W'hich gods and men were inierrclatcd and shared 
a common nature and modes of behaviour w^th the Supreme Creator 
sdll rather far removed from the monotheistic transcendent living God 
of Hebrew and Christian faith and practice, or from the Hellenic First 
Cause of the universe as a principle of divine intelligence and cosmic 
order. Xh^ primary purpose of the Memphite Theology was to stabUizc 
Memphis as the new centre of a theocratic state, and to unify Upper and 
Lower Eg>pt as a single duality ruled over by a Pharaoh who was 
himself the epitome of all that was divine in the Nile valley* Although 
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the act of creation was described in spiritual terms in relation to the 
utterances of the thought of the Source of everything that exisis^ human 
and divine, Ptah was in the first instance the power in the earth, though 
he was transcendent rather than immanent in nature. But he made the 
local gods and their cities, and ordered their estates in a polytheistic 
pantheon. 

Moreover, the Memphite Theology never gained universal recogni¬ 
tion in Egypt. It was loo abstract to be generally acceptable, and it was 
to Alum and Amon-Re, immanent in the sun and the wind, and in¬ 
carnate in the reigning king on earth, that the nation as a whole turned 
as the dynamic centre of the cosmic and political order. In the solar 
mythology the all-envcloping sun w^as represented flying across the 
horizon like a falcon, or as the self-created scarab beetle rolling the ball 
of the sun across the sky in the morning, and in the afternoon as an. 
ageing man who In the evening tottered down to the west. The earth 
was depicted encircled by mountains on which, the sky rested, pjersotu- 
fied as the goddess Nut. Below w^as the great abyss from which the 
Sun-god was bom every morning as at the beginning of creation, when 
he arose from it as the first-bom of the primeval sea, Nun. Until Shu, 
the Air-god, the father of Nut, stood on the earth and lifted her up and 
Supported her with his arms, the sky and the earth were not separated. 
Alternatively, the vault of heaven w-as depicted as an immense cow 
upheld by the gods, w'hich had a star-spangled belly;; under this was the 
Milky Way which was traversed daily by the morning boat of the sun 
manned sometimes by the personified stars. 

The HeliopoUtan Ennead 

In the celestial realms Atum became supreme and exercised his creative 
functions whilst his worship and its cosmic symbolism became pre¬ 
dominant in the Old Kingdom under the powerful influence of 
Heliopolis. In the Fifth Dynasty (r. itgSo sc), when the city became the 
capital and the centre of the solar cult, he was the head of the Ennead, 
and the Pharaoh assumed the title *Son of Re .* There the House of the 
Obelisk* in the temple was alleged to stand on the Primeval Sandhill on 
which Atum first appeared. Consequently, it was regarded as the centre 
of the creative forces w^hich he combined within himself when he became 
the progenitor of the Great Ennead—Shu (air) and Tefriui (moisture), 
Geb (earth) and Nut (sky), Osiris and Isis, and Seth and Nephthys, die 
offspring of Geb and Nut. As Atum-Re a complex mythology developed 
around him in the PyTamid Age in which as the Supreme God he 

*Chjip. II, p, 71, 
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became the self^creatcd Creator^ the source of life and generation as 
well as the father of the gods and the personification of the sun in its 
manifold forms and capacities.* He was the ruler of the world in all four 
dircctioiu of the horizon, and at the same ume he exercised protective 
control in a special sense o\'cr Egypt, as the Pharaoh was his son and 
incarnate embodiment on earth. 


The cosmoloiy of the Two Lands 

The cosmoli^cal s>'mbol, howe\ er, in the Nile valley was that of the 
Two Lands’, not the four cardinal points of the world. According to 
Frankfort this very ancient conception of the Kingdom of the Two 
Lands wurring analogically in a dualistic symbolism long after the 
umficauon of Upper and Lower Eg>T)t attributed to Menes was an 
accomplished fact, satisfied the Eg>'ptian mode of thought, which was 
alwa>^ prone to understand the world in dualistic terms as a series of 
pam and contrasu balanced in an unchanging equilibrium—heaven 
and earth, north and south, Geb and Nut, Shu and Tefnut.* Wilson, 

' ^***^*^ conclusion that it was the duality 

^ the Two Unds that produced the dualism.’ This is by no means 
improbable since Egypt has always been primarily ‘the gift of the Nile*, 
^d in conjunction with the sun. the Nile was the source and symbol 
of the vitahty of the country and its inhabitants. 

'Hie upper and lower reaches of the river were the outstanding 
dimions, ^renmaUy in conHict until they were unified as a dualistic 
whole, and subsequently brought into relation with the solar cultus 
'.K conceptions. The world of the horizon 

T « ^ "»• i”frcquenUy in a state of 

w!^ .h* m.”"”!!'' ■" ‘crms of Homs and Seth 

focco of the cosmic order on 

controttng ;«ena« the univerv: in a sacramental process of 
^^n himself bang a cosmic figure and the embodiment of its 

a^r; 'k “!l! ' ‘‘"““"S’ »>' ">i"P lived and 

^ed and had their bang in the Nile valley, consubstanL with his 
heavenly father Atum-Rc.>* wim ms 

iuste'’'brru^ 'l'»ntpion of 

T • govcn,„,ent. harmonious 

human reUtions. law. justice and tmth. The univervr, in fact, was 
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regarded as a monarchy, the king of the world being the first Egyptian 
Pharaoh, and his successors, by virtue of their descent from Atum-Re, 
had consolidated the Two I^nds into a single nation balanced in 
unchanging equilibrium, like the always dependable seasonal rhythm 
in the Nile valley pursuing its annual course with phenomenal regu¬ 
larity. 

Thi Ogdoad of Hermopolis 

In addition to the Memphite and Heliopolitan cosmogonies, Hermo¬ 
polis had a Primordial Hill which was alleged to have appeared at the 
beginning of time as an island of frames in the midst of the primeval 
waters,** and an Ogdoad of gods and goddesses personifying the form¬ 
less chaos before the creation. The first pair of these eight gods was Nun, 
the primordial waters, and his consort Nunet, the celestial expanse 
above the ab>*ss. The next two were Huh and Huker, the boundless 
imperceptible expanse of chaotic formlessness, followed by Kuk and 
Kuket, darkness and obscurity. Finally, .\mon and Amonet, the in¬ 
tangible and secret aspects of chaos, emerged, blowing where it listeth 
like the Hind, without revealing whence it comes and whither it goes. 

At the head was placed Thoth, probably an ancient Delta god who 
was already a member of the Little Ennead of Heliopolis, and he, with 
Homs, was the heart and tongue of Atum and of Ptah. Although he 
was nc\*er actually one of the Ogdoad, the eight primeval gods were 
thought to be the soub of Thoth. As an ibis he laid an egg on the waters 
of Nun out of which the Sun-god appeared, though he was also said to 
have come into being in a lotus-frower. In his Hermopolitan guise 
Thoth himself was self-begotten, the personification of divine intelli¬ 
gence, omniscience and omnipotence, exercising his creative powers by 
divine utterance — ‘the w’ord of his voice'.** But the Hermopolitan 
mythology is hopelessly confused, and it is impossible to be sure whether 
it was the Ogdoad who created Atum or Atum who produced the eight 
gods, while the precise relation of Thoth to them, and his cosmological 
functions, cannot be determined with any degree of certainty. Thus, in 
the New Kingdom Amon became the leader of the pantheon and head 
of the Theban Ennead, ha\*ing been brought into conjunction with the 
Heliopolitan Re and his cultus at the new capital (Thebes) where the 
cosmology and theology of Amon-Re of Heliopolis and Thoth of 
Hermopolis were merged with Amon-Re as the supreme solar deity. 
Thoth ceased to exercise creative functions and b^ame the god of 
%%risdom and eventually the virtual judge of the dead, since he pro¬ 
nounced the verdict when the souk were weighed before Osiris. His 
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earlier connexions with the moon may have been responsible for his 
being regarded as a reckoner of time and of numbers^ as calculations 
were made by the moon. 

Amon~Ri at Tfubes 

In the New Kingdom Thebes rose to prc'cminence as the principal 
sacred city, the Eye of Re', having absorbed the Memphite, Hcliopoli- 
tan and Hermopolitan cosmogonies and their respective systems of gods, 
by making Amon the body of Ptah and the face of Re, who controlled 
and pervaded the entire universe together with the heavens and the 
underworld. There was no single god worshipped as alone supreme 
anywhere in Egypt, except during the Ikhnaton interlude when the 
Aton, the monotheistic Power maniiested in the disk of the sun, was 
tcmpo^ly exalted as the one and only god. This was foreign to the 
Egyptian conception of Deity, and after the death of Ikhnaton {f. 1366 
8c) the normal polytheistic combination of gods in pantheons unified 
in a priniary creative power was restored with the Theban Amon-Re 
as the ultimate source of existence. 

The Pharaohs were his embodiment and representative, but they 
were also equated with a series of gods concerned with the cosmic 
processes and comprehended as a divine unity in the several forms of 
^e Ogdoad manifesting the qualities, attributes and activities of Amon 
in the universe and on earth in Egypt. Having brought all things into 
being, he continued to rule the seasons and the days, to sail over the 
heavens and m the underworld in his boat, to control the winds and the 
clouds, to speak in the thunder, and to give life to man and beast and 
vi^ctauon. Thus, Tutankhamen restored the Amon succession at 
Thebes after the death of Ikhnaton, and re-established it as the capital 
of the empire; he was then said to have ‘driven out disorder from the 
Two Lands so that order (Maat) was again established in its place as 
at the first Qme (U. the creation).As society was an integral part of 
the umversal divine order of the universe, which included truth and 
justice. Its laws vvere identical witii those of nature and its processes, and 

alike were originated b>' and under the control of the Creator and his 
incarnation on earth. Therefore, any disturbance in the one, such as 
the Ikhnaton heresy, had a corresponding effect in the other sphere 
of cosmic operations. Consequently, to maintain the flourishing con¬ 
dition of the country as in primeval times, Maat has to be put m the 
place of di^rder and falsehood.^^ This was accomplished by the 
^ P^estHood who transmitted the Maat of the cosmos 
from the gods, to give stability and good government on earth. 
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The fashioning god Kkmitn 

But no single god had an absolute monopoly of all the powers and forces 
involved in this complex cosmological conception in the Nile valley. 
While at HeUopoLts, Hermopolis and Thebes it was the Sun-god who 
was its primarj.' source, at Memphis the Earth-god Ptah reigned 
supreme. At Elephantine and Philae Khnum, an ancient god of the 
First Cataract, was ‘the maker of heaven and earth and the under¬ 
world, and of water and of the mountains", who produced mankind 
out of clay, fasluoning them on a potter’s whecL^® He raised up the 
heavens on its four pillars, and made the Nile, So all-embracing w'ere 
his powers as a ‘fashioner’ not only of gods and men but also of cosmic 
phenomena, that he occupied an important position among the great 
Creator-gods not very different Irom that of Ptah. His symbol the ram 
became ‘the living soul of Re’, and he was represented with the head of 
a falcon to identify him with Homs the Sky-god,'‘ So close was his 
relationship with Re, in fact, that he often was known as Khnum-Rc, 
and in this capacity he was a manifestation of the pow'er of the Sun-god 
in his various aspects, particularly in respect of procreative force. 
Therefore, the king as the vital centre in Egypt was equated with 
Khnum as the fashioning god, ‘the begetter who brings people into being’. 

The cosmologital order 

Such was the situation in Egyptian cosmology. The physical universe, 
of w hich the Nile ^'allcy w^as the focal point, was conceived as having 
emerged from the primeval ocean, Nun, which remained below the 
earth and surrounded it as die Okcanos, the ‘Great Circuit’. Whether 
the earth and die sky w*cre supported by a cow, a goddess, a mountain 
chain, or posts at the four cardinal points, or the sun was the son of the 
Sky-goddess, the calf of Hathor, or the self-created Atum-Re-Khepri, 
depended upon the principal cosmogonic myth that was adopted, and 
the centre with which it was associated—Heliopolis, Memphis, Hermo- 
polls, Thebes or Elephantine, The creation stories in which their several 
gods w'ere represented as the primary and contemporary source of all 
existence—Atum-Rc, Ptah, Thotli, Amon-Rc or Khnum — aU had 
behind them, notwithstanding the inconsistencies, the concepdon of 
divine creadve activity manifest in the sun, the wind, the earth and the 
heavens, making and fashioning all things according to predetermined 
designs and purposes. This was achieved cither by sexual processes of 
procreation on the part of the Creator-god, or by the projection of 
thought given expression in divine utterance. 

In this cosmological symbolism, the Nile, the sim, the sky, the bull, 
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and the cow predominate, personified as divine creative powers mani¬ 
fest in cosmic phenomena. The waters of the inundation, sharply 
divided into south and north, upper and lower Egfypt, constituted the 
earliest and most fundamental imagery in their recreative aspects, while 
the sun, especially in the south, did not become the dominating feature 
until later. From Heliopolis the solar theology spread over the whole 
country, so that practically every local god became identified with the 
Sun-god in some way, and the temple cultus was everyw’here based on 
the HcliopoUtan liturgy, while its Great Ennead and Primordial Hill 
set the pattern of the cosmic mythology. 

Next to the solar cosmology, that of the primeval ocean with its many 
ramifications on, around and below the earth was of widespread 
occurrence. This was extended ultimately to the celestial realms, when 
the home of the dead became the Duat in the Elysian Fields in the 
northern part of the sky, where the circumpolar stars were located. 
The underworld of Osiris w’as situated in the west, until he became 
Orion He of the horizon from w'hich Re goes forth*—rising and 
setting daily, and Isis followed after him as the dog-star Sothis.*’ The 
waxing and waning moon w'as also equated w'ith Osiris, typifying his 
death and resurrection, the w’aning moon being the Eye of Homs lost 
in the fight with Seth.'* Originally the moon may have been a form of 
Homs, the twin of the sun, personified as Khonsu, who at Thebes 
became the son of .\mon and Mut. In the New Kingdom he was 
identified with Thoth, who, however, was primarily the god of Wisdom. 
As Homs he was represented as a handsome young prince with a lunar 
disk and crescent on his head, holding in his hands the whip and 
shepherd’s crook, 

The Akkadian creation epic 

In Mc^potamia the cosmological order was constituted in relation to 
the divine powers in and behind the various phenomena of nature, who 
determined the course of the universe and the political organization, 
which was based on the cosmic order of the gods. At their head stood 
Anu, the god of the sky, who was the most potent power in heaven and 
on e^th, though it was not until the time of Gudea of Lagash in the 
middle of the third millennium bc { c . 2060-2042 bc) that he attained 
mpremacy, having risen from obscurity in the Sumerian period, 
fording to the Babylonian creation story (i.e. the Enuma elish), in the 
b^nmng the pnmal male Apsu, personif>ing the ‘sweet waters* of the 
a^, mingled with his consort Tiamat, the salt-water of the ocean, to 
produce a son Mummu, representing the mist and clouds arising from 
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the watery chaos. From these primeval divine relationships all life 
emerged in much the same way as the luxuriant growth in the marshes 
in southern Mesopotamia seemed to have proceeded spontaneously 
from the conjunction of the waters of the Tigris and Euphrates with 
those of the sea. So in the primeval cosmogony the first two gods 
appeared in this watery chaos, Lahmu and Lahamu, as the offspring 
of Apsu and Tiamat, and from them the next divine pair, Anshar and 
Kishar, issued as two aspects of the horizon composed of the silt circum¬ 
scribing the sky and the earth. It was this second couple who gave birth 
to Anu. He took up his abode in the third heaven and begot Nudimmut, 
or Ea (Enki), the god of the sweet waters and of wisdom, and as Enki 
he was ‘the lord of the earth*. 

The boisterous behaviour of these youthful deides, however,* became 
so disturbing to their progenitors that, aedng on the advice of Mummu, 
they determined to destroy them, that peace might again reign. Tiamat 
refused to acquiesce in this drasdc course of acdon, and when the news 
of the proposal reached the younger gods it caused great consteroadon 
among them, undl Ea/Enki surrounded Apsu and his allies with a 
magic circle and rendered them helpless by an overpowering spell which 
he cast on the water. He then slew Apsu and imprisoned Mummu, the 
vizier, passing a string through his nose to hold him fast. As Tiamat had 
not been party to the proposed massacre, she was left unmolested by 
Ea, who now assumed the leadership and produced a son, Marduk, 
desdned to become the wisest of the gods, omnipotent in magical power.*® 

By the dme that Marduk had grown to manhood, further distur¬ 
bances had arisen among the gods undl at length Tiamat was aroused 
to action by her new husband Kingu, whom she placed at the head of 
her forces, giving him supreme power over the universe by entrusdng to 
him the ‘Tablets of Desdnies*. After both Ea and .\nu had failed to 
mollify Tiamat, Anshar proposed that Marduk should be sent to 
vanquish her. The young warrior god assented to this on the condidon 
that he be made head of the pantheon and be given ‘kingship and 
power over all things’. The gods thereupon assembled at a feast, and 
after Marduk had proved his magical powers by causing a garment to 
disappear and reappear, he was invested \rith ‘irresisdble weapons* for 
the fight. Clad in a terrifying coat of mail, he was equipped with every 
possible aid to victory, including arrows of lightning, a rainbow and a 
net held by four winds 

Thus arrayed, he set forth to meet Kingu and his forces, who at the 
very sight of him fell into disorder. Tiamat alone remained unperturbed, 
and calling down vengeance upon him engaged him in single combat. 
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Thereupon he entangled her m his net as she opened her mouth to 
devour hint and drove in an evil wind to keep her jaws extended while 
he shot an arrow through diem to her heart. Like David triumphing 
over GoHath, he stood upon her dead body while her followers were 
caught in his net while attempting to flee* Kingu was then bound and 
the Tablets of Disdnics were taken from him. He returned to Tiamat, 
split her skull and dhddcd her body into two parts like a mussel. With 
one half he formed the sky as a roof, fixing a crossbar and posting 
guards to prevent the waters of Tiamat from escaping* He installed the 
three great gods—Anu, Ea and Enlil’—-in this upper hrmament in their 
respective rcsidcnccSi and set the constellations in their stations^ order¬ 
ing the phases of the moon to determine the months and days in the 
calendar and the sequence of night and day.^^ 

The universe having been established and the lunar fluctuations 
arranged, Ea's creation of man from the blood of Kingn, to relieve the 
gods of all menial tasks is described, after a break in the text in Tablet V. 
Marduk then divided the gods Into iw'o groups (Anunnaki), the one 
celestial and the other those of the lower regions, and stationed three 
hunted of them to protect the earth, assigning to them their appointed 
portions. In gratitude for having been relieved of compulsory service 
they erected the Esagila in honour of Marduk in the temple at Babylon, 
and built themselves shrines. WTicn the sanctuary was completed a great 
banquet was held, attended by the fifty great gods, at the end of which 
Anu conferred upon Marduk the fifty names and his status and 
functions in the universe indicated by each of the designations.^® 

In thu great Akkadian epic, assigned to the early part of the second 
millennium bc, the creative activities of the ancient Sumerian gods, Ea, 
Anu and Etilil, were centred In Marduk and his dty Babylon. In the 
background may lie the perennial struggle against the recurrent floods 
m Mesopotamia, interpreted mythologically in terms of the primeval 
conflict between Tiamat and the waters of chaos, and Marduk, the son 
of Ea, as the young virile Storm-god and Weather-god « Since it was 
this cosmic struggle that was repeated annually at the New Year Festival 
m order to maintain the right ordering of the universe and its processes, 
and to secure the renewal of life at its source, it is not surprising that the 
enactment of die creation story occupied a dominant position in the 
AAitu celebration in the Esagila at Babylon* 

The Stimerian cosmogonic myths 

In the cosmological myths current in Sumer in the later half of the 
third miUennium ac, although the ereadon of the univene is not des- 
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cribcd^ there are references to the goddess NamniUj the primeval 
ocean, giving birth to heaven and earth which \i'erc united as a vast 
cosmic mountain until they were separated by Enhlj the Air-god. Then 
Anu carried off the heaven and Enlil the earth, later identified Viith the 
goddess Nunmah or Ninhursaga.*^ In the sky world the Aloon-god 
Nanna, a son of £nli], ^caused the good day to come forth^, and in 
conjunction with Ea, the Water-god, produced vegetable and animal 
life on earth. They also sent the Cattle-god Lahar and the Grain-god 
Ashnan to make cattle and grain abundant, so that the gods (Anun- 
naki) might be supplied with food and clothing**“ 

As in the later Babylonian creaijon story, human beings were made 
by the joint efforts of Nammu, her son Enki, and Ninmah Tor the sake 
of the welfare of the shcepfoids and good things of the gods^, to free 
them from labouring for their sustenance. Six types of men were 
fashioned by Nunmah from the clay of the Apsu, two of whom were 
sexless. Enki then tried his hand at creating clay men, wdth little success 
Since his manikins could neither speak, eat nor stand.** Although the 
texts fail us at this important point in the story, eventually the Joint 
efforts of the gods appear to have been successful, as man is represented 
as having been created for their benefit after heaven and earth had been 
engendered by the primev'al sea and separated by the air, from which 
also the moon was made and became the matrix of the sun* Plant, 
ammal and human life then appeared on the earth by the union of air, 
earth and water, conceived in terms of gods and goddesses, the Sumerian 
prototypes of their Babylonian and Akkadian counterparts. 

Mgsopotamian cosmotogjf 

These deities, how'ever, were essentially an integral part of the cosmic 
order and its creative processes, just as the social and political structure 
on earth was represented as an event in the cosmic order of the gods. 
Both the cosmic and social organizatlom were thought to have emerged 
out of a constant state of ferment, the one being dependent upon the 
other. Thus the kiugship was said to have come down from heaven and 
to have resided in the rulers in the great ancient Sumerian cities as the 
earthly analogues of the cosmic order* 

With the rise of Babylon and its god Marduk to pre-eminence, it 
(Babylon) became the smphaleSf *thc navel of the world*, occupying 
much the same position as the sacred cldes of Egypt that claimed to 
possess a Primordial Hill (e.g, Heliopolis, HermopoUs, Memphis, 
Thebes and Philae), equated with their temples alleged to stand upon 
it, or with the stone at Delphi in Greece whieh marked the centre of the 
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universe* In the Code of Hammurabi it is said that when Anu and Enlil 
determined the destinies of the land Babylon was ‘made supren^e in the 
world established by him (Marduk) in the midst of an enduring king- 
ship whose foundations are fit as heaven and earth.* It was then that 
Hammurabi was called by them ‘to cause justice to prei-ail in the land, 
to destroy the wicked and the evil that the strong might not oppress the 
weak*. Thus he rose ‘like the sun over the blackheaded people, to light 
up the Iand*A^ Nippur occupied a similar position in Mesopotamian 
cosmology prior to the rise of Babylon, and as early as the middle of the 
third millennium BC the Sumerian ruler of Umma, Lugal-zaggisi, ‘the 
shepherd* of his people, assumed the tide ‘King of the Land* at the end 
of the Early Dynastic period, on the authorit)^ of EnliL** This gave him 
not only dominion over Sumer but a unique status in the world, by 
divine decree coextensive with the cosmic rule of Enlil* 


Although in fact the rulers of Kish and Lagash had exercised 
similar jurisdiction on the same grounds, J.ugal-zaggisi went further 
than his predecessors by claiming universal sovereignty over all 
countries from the Persian Gulf to the Mediterranean, Therefore, when 
he was defeated by Sargon of Akkad, his son Naram-Sin adopted the 
tide ‘King of the Four Quartei^ (of the world)* which was the designa¬ 
tion of the Great Gotis, Anu, Enlil and Sham ash, At tbe centre stood 
the principal temple of the god and the king, w hich acquired a cosmic 
significance, though in Mesopotamia, as wc have seen, the kingship 
was never a really cohesive force in the countrv as a whole until the 
time of Hammurabi* The title, however, did carry the impfication of 
univers^ rule comparable to that of the divine heavenly counterparts 
of the king, and Hammurabi was not slow to maintain these implica¬ 
tions and to be styled the sun of Babylon and of all peoples* Celestial 
emblems ^verc included in the regalia, and the imperial robe was 
ornamented with the zodiacal constellations, just as cdcsdal revolutions 
and feruhty cycles were interpreted in rcladon to acomc and astro¬ 
logical phenomena* It was an accepted principle that events on earth 
were controlled by those that occurred in the celesdal sphere, and this 

1" , f counterparts of the established social and 

pditical rifgime* All existence, In fact, was part ofa unified cosmological 
Older as a coherent cosmogonic whole, as set forth in the creadon stories 
which can be traced back from the Assyrian and Babylonian epics to the 
bumcnan myths of origins, 

fecausc the Mesopotamian gods were regarded virtually as the 

uniwTO m ,t» several aspects, they were not exactly creators in the 
theisnc sense of the tenii. M in Egypt, they were themselves products 
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of 3 . creative process in which primeval parents gave rise to theogonies; 
in these contending factions of older and younger gods struggled for 
the mastery and a cosmogony developed out of this conflict. In the first 
half of the second miUennium ac this became the great Akkadian epic 
known by its opening words Emma elish, *When Above*, vrith Marduk 
as its central figure and Babylon as its cult'Centre and hub of the uni¬ 
verse. In the first millennium, when Assyria attained predominance m 
Mesopotamia, Marduk was replaced by Ashur {Fig. 31), but apart 
from minor adjustments, the cosmic drama remained essentially un¬ 
changed. 

Anatolia 

-Although in Syria and Anatolia a corpus of myths occurred which had 
parallels to the Mesopotamian cycle, in which the divine cosmic order 
was regarded as being intermingled with events on earth, cosmogonic 
texts comparable to those in Eg>'pt and Mesopotamia have not been 
found in the Hnrrian, Hittite and Ugaritic tablets. As we have seen, 
the Tammuz motif seems to be inherent in the Hitdte culdc myth of 
the god who disappeared in a rage and thereby caused a drought to 
devastate the land, connected with the figures of Telipinu, the Weatlier- 
god, and the Sun-god.*® Nothing is said in it, however, about the origin 
of the universe, any more than in the story' of the combat between the 
Weather-god of Hatti and the dragon llluyankas. In the Kumarbi 
ihcogony the triad of gods, Anu, Alalu and Kumarbi, appear to corres¬ 
pond to the Sumerian Anu, Alalu and £nlii, but again they do not 
occur in a creation context No doubt behind these myths lay the ancient 
conflict between the older and younger gods, as in Mesopotamia, and 
the recurrent vegetation theme, but in neither the Hurrian nor the 
Hitdte versions has the cosmological content surv'ived. 

Tfu Ugariiic Baal epic 

In the Ras Shamra texts El is represented as a remote shadowy Supreme 
Being living in a cosmic paradise, *a thousand fields, ten thousand fields 
at the sources of the two rivers, in the midst of the fountains of the two 
deeps’, as ^the father of years’ and of man, the progenitor of the gods. 
His localization was the 'Mount of the North*, the LJgarit OhTnpus, 
idendfied with Mons Cassius, the modern el-.Akra to the north of Ras 
Shamra, and other Sjxian cosmic paradises, such asSheizar in the Orontes 
valley, south-east of Ras Shamra, Sapon, the scat of the victorious 
Baal after hb conflicts with Mot, and the Tyrian ‘garden of god'^*' 
These sacred heights were commonly regarded as ‘the navel of the 
earth* and acquired a cosmic significance not very different from that of 
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the Egyptian •Primeval Hills’. As Mods Cassius was the highest 
mountain in Syria, it may have been thought to mark the place where 
the waters of the upper and lower finnamcnts met.” I t was where ‘two 
streams converge- that Ei was said to have met Asherah, very much as 
ui the Gilgamesh Epic the abode of the gods was situated at the mouth 
of the cosmic strt^, and the Hebrew terrestrial paradise was watered 
by two nvers, Pihon and GUion, which became four heads.” In any 
CMC It was in thc« inaccessible lofty regions that EI dwelt and exercised 
US cosmic functions, like his counterparts ekewhere in western Asia, 
until at length his supremacy was usurped bv Aleyan-Baal, fuU of 
strength and vigour like Marduk in Babyioma when he replaced F.nlil 
Ba^, the equivalent of the ancient Semitic Storm-god and Weather- 
god, Hadad {i.e. the Akkadian Adad), also had his habitation on a 

C T- h<^avens as ‘the exalted I/)rd of the 

Earth . There m hB celestial palace he caused a lattice to be inserted to 
dlow the fructifying rain to fell on the world beneath, sod. a the became 

if “"tTOlling the processes 

o^embty, having conquered his enemies and instailcd himself on the 

heTi^ ^ “ King of Sapan appears to have 

, tejnvcnauon of vegetation and the maintenance of the 

mmbiBhment ofthe cmmic order. This involved defeating his opponent 

*matC,r m^ <>f Tiamat and Ea io remote the 

shiTir 1* T a K although he acquired the leader- 

ship of the g^ and became the central figure in the Ugaritie cuft, he 

was honoured as the god who guaranteed rain and fertility, but there is 
no mggesuon diat he regarded as the creator of all ^ng, and ^e 
author and gtver ofhfe. On the contrary, he had replaced El as the 

as the ini^im n ^ “ ““ P^o'>»‘>ility performed by El 

rf Si H " “ - T'""' 'a obscurity with the rise 

or the dynamic Young god Alcyan-Baal. 

sS™ ‘'’'""'■•"I ‘be Hunian 

wSli^“ ‘b'Sen-itic Hadad before he 

Certainfehe ! S' Pa»theon in northern Syria.” 

Sir? \r “ =* ‘"'^"-8“*’ bad 

Hence Loie Ibe it ’ . ^ WKcable to a number of gods. 

Asia— Hadad Vahweh 'id”” with other local gods of western 

s . Icyaji and El—as a composite deity com- 
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bioing ^ nufnbher of creative activities. In this guise he was a recurrent 
figure in widely dispersed theogonics in whidi a creation story was 
inherent rather than defined. Nev^erthclcss, the Baal epic in the Ugaritic 
texts lacks a cosmogony comparable to that In the Eg>'ptian, Mesopo¬ 
tamian and Hebrew literature, as there is no account of the origins of 
the Canaanite pantheon or of the emergence of the universe Irom a 
primeval chaos and its organization as a cosmic order* 


'Tht IsTOilite noimogoi^ 

In Israel, on the other hand, when Yahwch became the consolidating 
centre of the Hebrew tribes and was represented as the god under a new 
name whom their fathers had worshipped from the beginning, although 
it was not denied that the neighbouring nations had their own deities, 
he occupied a unique posidon in the cosmogony. If he assumed the 
functions of the indigenous vegetation gods in Palestine, he stood apan 
from them in Israel, jealous of his position as ihc sole legidmatc object 
of worship among his chosen people. Occasionally, as at Elephantine, 
he may have been assigned consorts from other pantheons, hut for the 
most part he was kept free from compromising rclationsliips with rival 
loc^ divinities, until eventually he became the one and only Supreme 
Deity by whose act and word order was brought out of chaos, and all 
things visible and invisible were created* 

When he engaged in battle with other gods it was for the purpose of 
deposing them and asserting his absolute sovereignty as a result of Ids 
victory, seizing their powder and occupying the throne in unchallenged 
might.s* In fighting against dragons and demons, like Baal and Marduk, 
he did so as the supreme Creator^^ conquering chaos and creating an 
orderly cosmos, endowing it with light and life and setting the sun, moon 
and constellations in their respective courses.®" There arc, however, also 
references to a creation story in which Yah%veh w'as in conflict with myth^ 
icalprimc\'al monsters, such as Lcriathan and Rahab, indistinguishable 
from those which recur elsewhere in the Near Eastern cosmology.” 

Even as late as the end of the Exile in the sixth century bc, the 
Deutcro-Isaiah called upon him to awake and put on the strength of his 
arm as in the ancient days’ when he clave Rahab in pieces and pierced 
the Crocodile (^anmu), and dried up the abyss, as when he delivered his 
people from Egypt he dried up the Red Sea and made a similar way 
for the ransomed to pass over to the safety of the desert**'* Here the 
reference is to the creation of the universe from the body of Rahab, 
when Yahwch had fought and destroyed the monster of the deep just as 
Marduk employed the body of Kingu for the same purpose, and also to 
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the piercing and driving away of the flying serpent, a dragon associated 
with echj^ and the sky.« Rahab, in fact, seems to have been synony- 
mous with the serpent, the crocodile and sea monsters in general,** 
whde Lmia^an was another name for Lotan, the Ugaridc Prince of the 
Sea said to have ^en punished by Vahweh with his great sword when 
he slew the crocodile that was in the sea.** In the book of Job he is 

breathing out fire and smoke, impervious 
to attack by sword, spear or arrow.** Clubs and sUng stones were treated 
^him as stubble, he laughed at the lance; iron was a chaff and brass 

th none was like him, feared as he was aUke by gods and all the 

"su^rr by swallowing 

tne sun or the moon he produced eclipses.^* ° 

the”nrirv^T’"'’-\^“*u‘‘''"°™' connected with 

wi^ r ^ ‘b* victory 

from hLndTve^ F “ ? foreshadowing of the deliverance of Israel 

oX of which 

conquest of the H undoubtedly was that of the 

Rahab “"X t of designations-Leviathan, 

^thXeXnWMXf""'"’ “"e t (A'-<rfAa,A)-and idenUfied 

sprinXrr d” rx “r*" «fing"«u Ld 

and the season, to bTesIawSiX**'”'*’' vegetation to spring forth 

i!rzx?d7arb^::.X‘^^^^^ 

rcirardcd as a j • surrounding waters were 

he rrepXnTc!l XsXX 'c™ in *>^ich 

wind and measuring out thXXateX 'b' 

a way for the li^hmlncr a u J ^ decree for the rain and 

pillars and the heavens with thr'^ ^^^rth on its 

fashion but he had m i Semitic cosmological 

entirroXr of natuX^H "" '•“-ig” gods and^^the 

footstool, forhe “endeXr^T ‘be earth his 

the Skv L a euXr X .''■b°''= ""“nn- He had stretehed out 
c Sky as a curtain, spreading it a, a tent, and like Aleyan-Baal he 
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made* the clouds his chariot and the winds Ms messengers who iaid the 
foundations of the earth.Yahwch was conceived as enthroned in 
transcendental might and splendour on the dome-shaped upper firma¬ 
ment (i.e« the sky) which rested on the circle of the earth with its pillars 
and the bases of the moutitains on which it rested, deeply laid in the 
abyss (Tehom) (fig. ii). From this exalted position he had only to 



Fig. ii. 'Fhe Semitic conception of the Universe 

touch the mountains to make them break into volcanic eruption, to 
look at the earth and it trembled in seismic disturbance, and to walk 
upon the wdngs of his ministers for the wind to come and flaming fire 
to burst forth.” 

In this monotheistic interpretation of the pnme\’al victory over the 
hostile forces of chaos resulting in the complete and final sovereign rule 
of Yahweh in the cosmos he had established, he alone was supreme. 
Unlike Marduk, instead of being made king and head of the pantheon 
by decree of the rest of the gods, he exercised universal dominion by 
duinc right as this was conceived by the Hebrew prophets. *I am 
\ ^weh, that is my name, and my glory I ^ve not to another/*®' His 
unique glory and absolute sovereignty were derived from his status as 
the Creator of heaven and earth w^hose w'orks proclaimed his divine 
powder and excellence.*^ By him aU things were upheld and acted in 
accordance with his decrees as the controlling force in creation.*® Thus, 
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the entire universe came to be regarded as subordinate to him, and 
such was his power over nature that little or no room was left for other 
divme beings in the ordering and con trol of the cosmos. 

The Hebrew creation stories 

Hence, when the creation story in the opening chapter of the book of 
Genesis was compiled after the Exile by the Priestly school of redactois 
m fte middle of the fifth century nc, although the Babylonian Enumit 
was made the basis of the nanadve to a considerable extent, with 
the Mcient primeval conflict between life and death, chaos and order, 
in the background, the Yahwistic monotheistic approach was main¬ 
tained. It IS apparent that the old myths and the conception of the 
uniyecK lay behind tt, because of the sequence of creative activities 
hcginmng with a primordial ocean, the Hebrew Tchom or *deep’—a 
corruption of the Babylonian Tiamat^ut of which the heavens and 
the earth were fashioned. But instead of the firmament, the spirit of 
God was said to have hovered over the waters of chaos dividing the 
g t frtm the darkness and the upper from the lower watere, out of 
winch the iMd emerged. No menUon was made of the batdc of the 
go*, or of the fight between Yahwch and Rahab and Leviathan • these 
episodra were doubtless regarded by the Jewish priests as unworthy of 

"'‘OO- over chaos, rain descended 
po the earth from the heavenly ocean while springs and rivets 
^eigcd from the abyss beneath, making the newly formed soil fertile 
en vegetauon appeared, followed by birds, beasts, fishes and repdles: 

*e im^ and lifccn.^ of the Creator himself, given dominion over all 

^.^Te oft^ No reference oeeuts, however, to the 

S3 freaaon. that ,t was for the benefit of the gods as in the 

Babyloman Bilingual texts, and the Emma elish. 

Nwertheless, virtually the same order was preserved in the Hebrew¬ 
s' toSTr waste tS daX 

mnferment of his utles upon Marduk in the Babylonian epic The 
ehom, unhke the Apm. was not pcisonified in the Genesis narradve 
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but it was conocctfrd with the traditional monsters, Rahab, Leviathan, 
the serpent and the dragon in the background of the cosmology. Though 
at first the earth was ^vithout form and voidj when the abyss was still 
wrappexi in darkness, and may have been thought to have c?dstcd before 
the divine spirit hovered over the waters of chaos, the transcendent 
Creator alone w^as responsible for calling all things into beings if it were 
not ex rd/iih like Ptah, at least i t was by a succesdon of creative acts, 
which included plant and animal Ufe only incidentally mentioned in the 
Mesopotamian stories,** 

Taking the similarities and the diflcrences together, the Priestly 
narrative appears to have been drawn up under Babylonian influences 
by redactors who assembled and interpreted their source material in 
accordance with their monotheistic theology and to meet the ritual 
requirements, if, as is very probable, the creation story was recited in 
the Temple at Jerusalem to extol the work of Yahwch as the victorious 
Creator at the annual enthronement celebrations.** The didactic 
character of the myth with its repeated refrain is indicative of a liturgy, 
while the closely associated dragon mytiiology in the '^enthronement 
psalms’ accords witli the victory of Marduk over Tiamat, and at a 
higher level with the \dndication of the creative work ofYahw^eh**® 

In an orderly sequence of mighty acts, he had called all things into 
being by his word, from the cosmic order derived fiom the disordered 
chaos of waters to the creation of man from the dust of the earth. 
Moreover, this was represented as a prelude to the subsequent course of 
events, following the initial creation and the human catastrophe in 
Eden with its resultant recession culminating in the Flood tradition and 
the covenant with Abraham. The next successive phase in the unfolding 
of the order in human liistory, interpreted in terms of the Abrahamic 
covenant, moves through the Exodus and the w'andering in the desert 
to the conquest of Canaan, as recorded in Paalm cxxxvi in which the 
drama of creation is set forth in three acts—-first, the creation of the 
world; second, the deliverance from Egypt; and third, the conquest of 
Palestine, concluding with an invocation and thanksgiving to ‘the god 
of the heavens’, appropriate in a hturgical enactment of the historical 
panorama. Similarly, PsaJm civ, with its Utuigical background, 
reiterates the Priestly creation story in the same manner, doubtless for 
the same purpose. Thus, at every stage in the unfolding drama of 
Hebrew theocratic history the significant events from the Creation, the 
Covenant and the Elxodus, through the conquest of and settlement in 
Canaan and the monarchy to the Exile and the re-cstablishmcnt of the 
nation in a new covenant w-ith Yahweh, w'cre given hturgical expression 
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m the myth, ritual and hymns, in order to secure a fresh outpouring of 
re-creauve^wer, primarily in the spring and in the autumn at the 

The pre-exilic Paradise story in Genesis ii and iii is less liturgical in its 
form and more Palesunian in its cosmology, though it too has a 
Mtwpotanuan background. The narraUve as it now appears in the 
Hebrw scriptures is the combination of two myths, one from the 
Yahtrat CO lecuon of documenu in the southern kingdom of Judah (I), 

l"** northern kingdom of 

srae^E) dutinguished by their respective use of the Hebrew names 

for God, Yahweh and Elohim. The accounts of the course of events 
of the« two compilers were by no means identical, and in combining 
them into a composite continuous narrative the original stories have 
undergone a good de^ of revision by the pre-exilic editors in the process 
ofamalgamauon and in adapting them tocurrent monotheistic doctrines. 

,hv!! ■“ '“'“d of emerging in the primordial watery 

Yar’ K “ represented as being originally a barren waste before 

^ r “ ‘•'•retable garden ‘to the east in Eden’ 

watered by four nvers which apparently include the Tigris and 

the'tou'rH K “ *"“• drreendfng upon 

the ground, or perhaps spnnging up as a fountain from beneath. Then 

h “".r,!;’ K * "“c “nd 'he Creator 

souflr^th^' of life into his nostriU, so that he became a living 

»ul. In the e^ly forms of the story this Primal Man was probably a 
Qivinc or scmi-divinc bcinsr lu^t * u ' 

may have been a demon.*’ ^ 

guke, Adam, though he bore the divine likeness, was 
werT^tL^eTinr'" “PP^'^'y mortal. Two magical trees 

ol God on the holy mountain, where the king of Tyre dwelt in a ouasi 
divine sta^and environment.** .Nevertheless, the tabu placed o^n the 

Tndow Jd «-[r“ 1 or divine beings 

‘o^rhuman powers and qualities akin in their nature To 

apZrto hav^he! Primordial Man 

appears to have been the gardener and guardian of the oaradlse like 

the angehc custodian of the tree of life in Eden ^ ’ 

offhemLnh' y“'>r''-P'ohim then produced the animals out 

a oy extracting a nb from Adam, to relieve his loneli- 
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ness and to be his wife. It is by no means clear whether the breaking of 
the tabu by eating the forbidden fruit at the instigation of the wily 
serpent, and the expulsion from the garden, was part of the original 
story or not. 

In the sources of the Yahwisdc myth the Paradise story was distinct 
from that of the fertilizing of the barren world. WTicreas the Eden 
episode had Mesopotamian and Phoenician affinities, the background 
of the opening verses of the narrative (Gen. ii. 2—7) were Palesdnian in 
their sctdng. The Yahwist incorporated these in his account of the ferdle 
garden and its Mesopotamian characterisdes (Gen. ii. 10-14), and 
interpreted the composite narrative in terms of pre-exilic ethical 
monotheism. Many of the naive anthropomorphisms and magical 
elements in the ancient myths were retained, as for instance the 
fashioning of the human species from clay and the bone of a rib. Or, 
again, \ ahweh-Elohim is represented as walking in the pleasant garden 
and talking with Adam and Eve in the cool of the c\'cning as though 
it were his own abode and he was on intimate terms with the man and 
woman he had placed in it. There, too, the woman held converse with 
the serpent, to her undoing and also that of her husband and their 
ofispring when their disobedience to the divine injunedons had been 
discovered. So they were driven forth from their paradise: the man 
and his descendants to labour in the sweat of their brow, the w'oman to 
be in subjecdon to her husband and to bear children in sorrow' and 
travail. The serpent, as the insdgator of the fall from a state of primeval 
innocence, w'as condemned to go on his belly for all dmc and eat the 
dust, and eventually his head would be bruised by the seed of the woman. 

This series of events leading up to the expulsion and its aftermath w'as 
not without its Mesopotamian parallels in the Adapa and Gilgamesh 
stories. Thus, it w'ill be recalled,* both these heroes were semi-divine 
beings endow’ed with w'isdom, w'ho were cheated of immortality by a 
ruse which in the case of Gilgamesh was effected by the serpent, who 
stole from him the magical regeneradng herb. But although the under¬ 
ling theme is the same, or very similar, in the Hebrew' and Babylonian 
myths, both turning on supernatural knowledge and the loss of eternal 
life, the details and purpose arc very different. .Adapa was the first man, 
but so far from error lying in an act of disobedience to divine com¬ 
mands, the fall was the result of following the advice of his father, Ea, 
the god of wisdom. Moreover, there is no suggesdon of the Fall of 
mankind as a whole in these versions; the conflicts on earth arc the 
counterparts of the battles among the gods in their own domain rather 

•cf. Chap. V'l, p. 181. 
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«ce" wln'T'"' P"'"“ oP'h' human 

he t prerogatives... like Prometheus when 

sin reffaTT'Mr*^".? v''***' however, the initial 

the'u1dr,r ““ of‘he Eden defaulters, because 

^e umveise was raponsive to the dicutes of the living God who was its 

I^atrc^rn “‘orwoveS 

. in a pattern of emergence and recession. Thus the 

fiZ tTet^tT '^•7"*''" ‘he long trail of misery and woe’t^t 
fiUed the earth wtth so much violence and corrupUon that the Creator 

H h^ynng made man at all. Only Noah the 

re ® '"hh Nephilim strain. 

Ml^uS^Lr “f“" intensreted in relation to the 

=tri 

Shinar-nc^aTd “westwards from ‘the land of 

In snite of .h^ P f ,• • throughout the earth.** 

Yahwis’^l^an^nVe 

Mesopotamian in their ori«n a stones are fundamentally 

Sume^an and 

Creadon and the cosmic order w^oot!d 

coming to fruidon in Palesdne as thr ^^nded, though in 

and Priestly editors to serve the’n^*^^"^^^ and adapted by the Yahwist 
ethical monotheism. Purposes of its fundamental doctrine of 


The Olympian cosmogony in Greece 

L^Telertrltctdrf re‘'u‘^* ^ahweh in 

they shared “<* "'“^^><1. On the contrary. 

conquering chieftains rather dimf^crato "** behaving as 

Zeus as the Indo-European Sky-god and W 
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pantheon centred on Mount Olympus towering above the plain of 
'^essaly. From his exalted abode the divine ‘cloud-gatherer’ poured 
the refreshing fert^ng rain on the earth, but he also blasted gods and 
men alike with his terrorizing thunderbolts when they thwarted his 
irascible will or frustrated his plans and purposes. Every hill-top and 
every town, in fact, had its localized Zeus who gathered the clouds and 
produced the rain and the tempest. But he never lost his earlier con¬ 
nexions with the sky, when before his arrival in Greece at the beginning 
of the second ^llennium bc in his Vedic aspect as Vanina ‘the broad 
heaven was his portion in brightness and in cloud alike*.” He con¬ 
tinued to be portrayed in these celestial realms from the time of Homer 
onwards, and was sometimes equated with the sky itself, as in the case 
of many of his counterparts elsewhere. 

The Greek gods, however, fell into three main divisions: the Olym¬ 
pians whose abode was in the heavens and on the sacred mountain and 
the Chthonians who dwelt in the earth; those who made their bed in 
the sea and zeroised their functions in great waters occupied an inter¬ 
mediate posidon between the upper and the lower divinities. In the 
background of this tripartite pantheon was the ancient but not very 
c early defined figure of Kronos, who originally may have been a 
anrest deity transformed into the lord of the universe and married to 
ea his sister, the Cretan Earth-Mother. Three sons were bom from 
union, Zeus, Poseidon and Hades, who cast lots for the possession 
of the universe when their father ceased to rule over it. As a result Zeus 
obtained dominion in heaven, Poseidon obtained the sea, and Hades the 
nether regions. The earth was their common property and they lived 
there together on Mount Olympus.” 

This seems to have been a Greek variant of the Anatolian Kumarbi 
toyth in the Hurrian texts,” so that in the theogony of Hesiod, 
uranus, the heavens and the first of the gods, the begetter of Kronos 
^ the Titans by Ge (Gaia), the Earth-goddess, became the father of 
us. Therefore, he was the counterpart of Anu, Kumarbi and Teshub. 
masculation is a common feature in all the myths, as is the impregna- 
^on of the Goddess by the castrated organ or its phallic symbol in the 
orm of a stone. The Hurrian myth, as has been considered, goes back to 
esopotamia,** and it is not improbable that it passed to Greece 
rough Phoenicia and Cyprus in the middle of the second millennium 
BC where eventually it was developing into a theogony by Hesiod, who 
made his way into Boeotia from north-west Asia Minor. As the Aryan, 
atolian and Aegean elements were fused into composite stories the 
Edition found a common centre in the syncretistic Zeus as the Sk>' 
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and Weather Olympian leader, the cloud-gatherer, thundercr, rain- 
giver, and despotic ruler, ‘the father of gods and men’, who gradually 
assumed a cosmic sigmhcance. Without essentially changing his charac¬ 
ter and funcuons he became at length the Creator and prototype of 
mankind, the one Primary Being and Life Force, from whom all 
existence emanated and to whom it was destined to return. Finally, by 
the middle of the first millennium bc he became the Eternal God, the 
ground of creation, in whom all things lived and moved and had their 
being. The Pindaric poets conceived him pantheistically, but in the 
Hymn of Cleanthes in the third century bc his monotheistic attributes 
were scarcely disunguishable from those of Yahweh in post-exilic 
Judaism. •• 


So long as the Greeks were confined in their circumscribed environ¬ 
ment in the .Aegean and /\sia Minor, their thepgonies and the associated 
cmmological mythology were conditioned by these topographical con¬ 
ditions. The earth appeared as a vast plain encircled by streams 
(Okeanus) resembling the waters of Nun in Egypt, from which the gods 
and mankind sprang.*’ Above was the sky as a great dome wherein the 
upper gods dwelt, unless they were in residence on Mount Olympus, 
^ough they were not in lonely seclusion and remoteness like many 
Supreme Beings in primiuve society. They were essendally human by 
nature and in their relationships, sharing the weaknesses of mankind 
and other characteristic features. The heavens were, in fact, so accessible 
that, as in the Hebrew, Babel and Bethel traditions, the possibility of 
s^ng them by some kind of ladder was contemplated.** Similarly, the 
slty and the earth were thought to meet at some point on the extremities 
of the horizon in Greek as well as in Egyptian cosmology, the entrance 
to ® crworld ^ing situated in the west w’here the sun descended 
^ regions, and the stars arose on the other side. It was 

possi c, owever, to reach Hades through rifts in the rocks at certain 
places on the earth’s surface.** 


The struggle between Zeus and the Titans, representing the conflict 
Iwtwcen heaven and earth, may bc a reflection of the defeat of the 
^oman indigenous cult of the soil by the Olympian Sky-religion, 
^^cn we encounter the Olympian theology in the Homeric literature, 
c go^ ^c organized on the human model in a class of fighting 
c 1 tains c aving, as Gilbert Murray has said, as conquering royal 
buccaneers. Though they were manifest in nature they made no claim 
to have created the world or to have disposed of creaUon by divine right 
M lU wverejpt lori. They were content to fight against each other and 
apportion the spods like the invading Nordic princes on whom they 
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were modelled. That Zeus and his confederates defeated Kronos, the 
pre-Olympian ruler of the universe, is not surprising since they became 
the dominant power in Hellas under their overlord Zeus, who distri¬ 
buted the kingdom among his brothers and numerous offspring— 
Hades, Poseidon and the rest—^‘li\'ing on the re\’enucs and blasting with 
thunderbolts the people who did not pay*. They fought and feasted, drank 
deep, played, made music and thwarted one another.’® In short, they 
were typical Indo-European chieftains in the guise of mountain-gods. 

The Hesiodic and Orphic theogonus 

How this state of affairs came to prevail is explained by Hesiod in 
accordance with the current cosmology*, for clearly the Olympians were 
firmly established when the Homeric literature was compiled about 
750 BC. Starting with chaos as the ultimate source of the universe in the 
manner of most Near Eastern cosmogonies—the equivalent of the 
Babylonian Apsu, the Egy'ptian Nun and the Hebrew Tehom—the 
Earth (Gaia) is represented as emerging as Tartarus, ‘a dark place in 
the depths of the ground’, together with Eros (love) and Erebos (dark¬ 
ness), leading up to Night. It is not explained how and by what agencies 
that was accomplished, but there is no suggestion of a creation ex nihilo^ 
chaos being said merely to have come into being (y<v«to). From the 
union of Night and Erebos Aither, the ‘upper air’ or sky, w'as born, 
while the Earth produced of its own accord as a cosmic principle the 
Heavens (Ouranus), the mountains and the sea.’^ .■Mthough this 
theogony conforms to the normal procreative method in its generation, 
and follow's the Eg\'ptian Geb and Nut sequence in its general genealogi¬ 
cal scheme, there is underlying it an impersonal conception of a cosmic 
order couched in familiar mythological forms and nomenclature that 
were still surviving in the Boeotian peasant lore and tradition, in which 
Eros is made the dynamic force in the creative process. 

This is more apparent in the closely allied Orphic cosmology*, 
although it is known almost exclusively from post-Aristotelian and 
Neoplatonic .sources, when a new' type of Greek thought had emerged. 
Nev’ertheless, a few fragments of Orphic texts reveal that they contained 
a cosmogony that was dep>endcnt upon Hesiod. Thus the same sequence 
is maintained with Kronos at the head as the Time that never grow's 
old. From him were begotten Aither, Chaos and Erebos, and in Aither, 
the upper air, he fashioned an egg from which sprang Phancs, the 
Creator. As the source of all life he was also called Protogonus, the first¬ 
born, Eros or Metis, in his se\'cral aspects of generation and light. In the 
late Rhapsodic version of the poem he was light par excellence^ existing 
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Wliilc the Hesiodic and Homeric tradition was maintained in which 
the gods played their customary roles in the cosmic drama with Zeus 
taking the lead, new features were introduced. The ancient pte- 
Olympian Kronos was transformed into Chronos and made the 
perso^cation of "Time which never grows old*, as the abstract 
prindpic in which all things take their origin and to w'hich they arc 
destined teleologically to come to their appointed ends. Then came the 
world-egg in the Orphic cosmogony, according to the Neoplatonic 
interpreters, from which proceeded the first god Phanes, the Creator 
of the canh. By swallowing Phancs Zeus succeeded in acquiring this 
status as the beginning, middle and end of creation by incorporating 
Phancs in liimsclf, w^hilc Time remained as the first principle. The 
problem^ of the One and the \fany latent in the growing curiosity about 
the origins of the universe and the reladons of the parts to the whole, 
and the union of the human and the divine, eventually found expression 
in w'ords attributed to a pupil of Orpheus Musaios, ‘cver>ihing comes 
to be out of the One and is resolved into One,*’< Thus, m the Orphic 
cosmology it was out of a confused mass that creadon emerged, the 
process being one of separadon and di^nsion, bringing order out of 
chaos, untd eventually at the end of the era there will be a return to 
the primidve chaotic condition,’** 


One and the iVfany 

Speculation about the One and the Many became the central theme of 
phUosophical rcfiecdon among the Milesian thinkers when in the sixth 
century bc they broke aw-ay from the polytheistic tradition in an 
intellectual search for the fint cause and sustaining cosmic principle 
in the universe and its processes, without reference to the gods 
and their thcogonies. With the problem of ultimate origins they were 
not concerned, being content to seek the universal ground of existence in 
relation to some material entity—for Thales (e, 635-547 bc) it was 
water, and for Anaximenes it was air, the ‘Boundless’ or Infinite, while 
for Heraclitus fire was the fundamental principle, Xenophanes (r, 574^ 
4B0 Ec), the founder of the Elcatic school, categorically dismissed the 
Homenc geds as ‘tWeves, adulterers and deceivers’, and put m their 
place a changeless, imperishable, timeless Bdng conceived as a unity 
endowed with intelligence, ruling all things by the power of mind 
alone* 

Similarly, Heraclitus of Ephesus, who flourished about 500 Be 
affirmed that 'this world which is the same for all, none of the gods or 
men has made, but It was e^-er, is now-, and ever shall be an ever-living 
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firr, mth mcMures of it kindling and measures going out.' It is always 
in a state of flux between the tensional opposites, never continuing in 
one stay, ai things emerging and being absorbed. But the dirine law 
that controlled the cosmic process, reconciling all opposites, acted 
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Is'cvcrthcIcsSj though the Olympian pantheon was not entirely 
excluded,*® the polytheistic tradition was as foreign to the Platonic 
cosmology as it was to the Aristotelian conception of motion, which was 
based on a Prime Mover himself unmoved as the iirst and final cause of 
all things. By this original divine essence of pure actuality, ‘Prime 
matter' w'as endowed w'idi the pK>tendaiity of becoming a 

substance Vp'hen it received a ‘form' which made it what it 

was (Lc, an individual concrete object) as an indissoluble union of 
matter and form related to each other as potency and act,** All nature 
was represented as potentially divine being, the realisation of the 
thought of God u^ho is Himself Supreme MLiid» This eternal Thinker 
can be but One, but so completely disdnet from the Many, so wholly 
transcendent, that He is not even aware of the existence of the universe, 
and, therefore, mundane affairs are not His concern*** 

Throughout this attempt to emancipate the cosmology of the ancient 
Near East and the Aegean from its cosmogonic mythology', the lonians 
and their successors maintained that the universe was an intelligible 
cosmos capable of elucidation in the light of reason, without recourse 
to mythopocic diritie persomficatlons, creative generation, and 
genealogical ancestry and relationships which hitherto had constituted 
the recurrent basic conception c\'ery'W'hcre. The influence of these 
earlier notions can be discerned in much of the reflective speculation 
of the early Greek thinkers, so that, for example, Thales and Anaxi¬ 
menes believed that ‘all things are full of gods’, and the cosmological 
inquiry in general w'as pursued on the assumption of a material primal 
principle or first cause of things,** not very different m method or aim 
from the former approach shorn of its personifications. 

Now', however, attention w'as concentrated on speculations about 
causation, the permanent element and sustaining principle in real 
existence, and their nature and constitution* But because the universe 
was knowable by the processes of thought and radonal reflection, 
mythopocic cosmogonies could be dismissed, and in their place cosmic 
order was determined reducible to a single principle irrespective of 
the gods. Nevertheless, the cosmological problems of which this rational 
solution was sought by natural causes and primal substances w'crc 
not very different from those inherited from the earlier tradition* The 
quest of ‘the One that remains' w'as lost in great measure in the 
confusion and complexity' of the Many, but the substitution of fixed 
laws for the transcendental control of natural phenomena marked a 
genuinely new cosmological approach in the ancient w'orld. 
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having an absolute vaJidity, being nothing less than the expression of 
the will and purpose of the god with whom the seer had been rapport. 
The divine voice spoke through its human instrument in words intended 
to convey cither a message, a warning or a declaration; when de\'oid 
of s^'mbolic meaning or intelhgiblc thought and utterance, it gave 
expression to an intense, deep-seated state of emotion. The agent then 
felt himself filled with the divine inspiration and compelled to give vent 
to prophedc oracles like Balaam, the S)Tian mantis, who could only 
speak the words put Into his month as an inspired utterance of his divine 
control.’ 

It might suffice merely to utter a sacred formula or exclamation in 
relation to a rite or gesture, such as the reiteration of the syllable OM 
(Om man padmi Om) by the V^edic hoir reciting priests in India, or the 
singing of the Rlgvcda as Words of Power filled with Brahman, the 
sacred power or energy by which a constraining influence was exercised 
over the gods and tiicir votaries, at once coercive, petsuasiv'c and pro- 
pitiativCt’ The good will of the gods was thus secured and they could 
then be induced to bestow their henefits on their w^orshippers in response 
to the service rendered in the cultus. The Words of Power uttered and 
the sacred actions performed established a condition of rapport in rela¬ 
tion to the objective environment and its mysterious characteristics, 
portents and hidden potencies independent of any Intelligible meaning 
the w'ords may have conveyed* Their utterance had a sacramental 
numinous and consolidating effect upon those who heard and repeated 
them, very much as has the recitation of the Qur^an in the mosques in 
non-Arabic speaking Islamic countries, the saying of Mass in Latin or 
the reading of the Pauline epistles in the presence of an uneducated 
congregation unfamiliar with the language employed* 

When the purpose of mantle devices w^as to establish union with the 
sacred order, to convey supernatural power and to influence the course 
of events, gaining access to superhuman know ledge was of secondary 
importance. But however efficacious ecstatically and phaticalJy Words 
of Power and glossolaly (he* speaking in an unintelligible manner) may 
have been, it did not fulfil the practical purposes of the mantle art 
directed to the interpretation of omens and prognosis. Thus, although 
11 has been a recurrent phenomenon, as, for example, in Christianity 
where it was prominent in ApcstoHc times as ‘speaking with tongues' or 
‘prophesyings',* and reappeared in revivalist movements notably 
among the Quakers, Ranters, Methodists, the Irvingiies and other 
Adventist sects,* it has only been a temporary occurrence at any time.* 
The main function of the seer and diviner always has been to supply 
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informauon about current or future events, whether trivial or impor¬ 
tant, thought to be kno\\'n only to the gods with whom they were rn 
rapport OT in some way in communication. Agb inquired of Zeus Naos 
^d Dione whether his coverlets and pillow's had been lost or stolen, 
just as Saul repaired to Samuel the seer to disco\'er the whereabouts of 
his father’s asses, and incidentally found a kingdom. Before engaging in 
baide with the Syrians at Ramoth Gilead Ahab consulted his prophets, 
and at Delphi the framing of laws, the founding of colonics, the launch¬ 
ing of wars, the fortunes of dynasties, the healing of disease and the legal 
suits of individuals, were referred to the judgment of the Pythian Apollo 
from the seventh century bc, and probably the famous shrine had been 
an oracular centre long before this time. 


Divination in Babylonia and Asiyria 

It was, in fact, in the Hellenic world and in Mesopotamia that dis-ina- 
tionjmd manucs in general were most widely practised as a firmly 
established tradiuon m the official cult as well as unofficially by an array 
of private augurs whose services could be secured by payment of a small 
fee. In Babylonia most great temples acquired in due course a fuU 
complement of diviners, soothsayers, exorcists and astrologers, many of 
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meaning of the term ‘to see’,, is that of beholding in the mandc sense* 
of ascertaining the will of the gods by oracles* visions and dreams^ As 
the practice developed, therefore, in additioni to divinadon by noting 
the behaviour of the liver of a sheep employed as a sacnhcial victim* 
{hepati^scopy), or of water {kydromatiry)^ or oil {Uccnommy)^ the observ-a- 
tion of celestial phenomena, physiogtiominal omens, the flight of birds, 
and similar devices, the baru also resorted to more direct methods, such 
as night visions, to obtain their portents/ 

It was, in fact, through these ianJ-diviners that inquiry was made of 
the gods by all the various methods employed on the diverse occasions 
on which they were consulted* some depending upon observation, others 
on special conununicatioiis, or particular omens or casting lots, while 
their office was intimately connected with that of the obscure officials 
called labrUf who appears to have been the recipient of dream-visions 
and the incubation oracle* associated with healing.But it does not 
seem to have included that otosipti, or incantation-pricst, and exorcist, 
whose functions were directed more specifically to determining the 
course of events by magical coercion, the expulsion of evil and dc- 
sacralization. 

The principal mtihcKi adopted by the ham w'as that of hepatoscQpy, 
the elaborate practice of divining by the inspection of the lower lobes 
and upper lobe of the liver of a sacrificiai victim* together with its tw'o 
appendices, the gall-bladder, the c^-stic duct, the hepatic duct* vein 
and thc/ivr/u hepatu (the ‘liver-gate*). The markings on the right side 
were regarded as auspicious, those on the left as sinister* while a 
swollen bladder Indicated increase of power, and a depression of the 
porta btpatis portended a decrease in power. “ Models of livers have been 
found in terracotta in Babylon with oracular divisions marked to specify 
particular areas connected with the predictions, and in the cuneiform 
texts constant reference is made to hepatoscopy. In the omen-texts and 
oraclc-tablcts appeals are made to the gods in the form of prayers 
related to divination and the oracles arc addressed on the issues at 
stake. Sometimes they take the form of questions, and the answers are 
sought in tiic portents revealed by the liver. On occasions of grave 
national concern and before important events kings like Esarhaddon 
and Ashurbanipa] consulted the oracle to ascertain the w'lU of the Sun- 
god Shamash* or that of Ishtar; the answers were recorded on the 
tablets, presumably after a successful issue had been achieved. 

It was apparently from Babylonia and Assj.Tia that hepatoscopy made 
its way among the highly trained Etruscan divdncrs known as haruspices 
and thence into the Graeco-Roman world. Clay models of livers with 
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Hittitc cuneiform inscriptioaa foiind at Bogha2k5y may be a connecting 
link between the Babylonian and Etnucan cults, while occasional 
references in the Old Testament to the liver of a sacrificial victim having 
divinatory powders by its convoibive movements suggest that hepatoscopy 
was practised in Israel. In the book of Tobit the liver of a fish is 
connected with exorcisms,'® and it caused no surprise to the Hebrew 
writer that Nebuchadnezzar should have looked in the liver' to divine 
the road he should take when he stood *at the parting of the w'ays'.'^ 
In the passage of the cult from its Mesopotamian cradlcland to Palcs- 
tine, j^VnatoIia and the Graeco-Roman worlds the Hittites doubtless 
played an important part. That the spread was in this direction is 
shown by the model of a shcep^s Hver in bronze found at Piacenza in 
Italy in 1S77 displaying the Babylonian method of hepatoscopy by 
divisions of the sky inscribed with the names of the gtxU associated 
With the several sections,'* 


Astral sdffKt and astraiag^ 

Omem were also obtained from the position, appearance and colour of 
entrails, and the condition of the heart, kidneys, gall-bJadder and other 
interna organs, and the flight of birds, strange portents like eclipses, 
unusual atmosphcrtc condidons, violent storms, manifesting either the 
p>od will or malevolence of the gods concerning some known or un¬ 
known event m the ofling. Signs in the heavens eneouraged increasingly 
careful Ob^rt-ations of the sky for cclcsdal phenomena and their 
vanations. The moon seems to have been the first of the heavenly bodies 
to have become the subject of careful observation in the ziggurats and 
iUlamarH, or houses of observation’ at Babylonian temples (Fig, 8ol, -4s 
It w^ the nearest to the earth, and its changes were both regular and 

S^el“? divination was recognised vLy early. 

Smee its phases could not be determined with mathematical precision, 
Its ap^arance and disappearance had to be observed with great care; 
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in which the occult character of each day was noted, and observations 
were made in the clear Mesopotamian air which were quite remarkable 
for their accuracy, taking into account the absence of instruments. 
Thus the greater pan of the twelve constelladons in our modern zodiac 
arc identical with those disduguished by the ChaJdaean astrologers, and 
the zodiacal system as a whole is a product of their attempts to map 
out that part of the sky in which the movements of the heavenly bodies 
were thought to occur as a circle or ‘gixdle of signs’ influencing events 
on the earth. The course of the moon and of the planets was detemuned 
with reference to the sun's ecliptic and the five planets, now called 
after the Roman deities, Venus, Mercury, Mars, Jupiter and Saturn, 
were idendfied with the corresponding Babylonian gods—Ishtar, Nabu, 
Nergal, Marduk and Ninib—whose movements ^vere believed to be 
related to the fortunes of mankind. Groups of stars or asterisms w*crc 
formed into a well-defined system of stellar names, and the chief con^* 
steliations known to the Greeb seem to have had their origin in 
Mesopotamia. 

A complicated astral science was dc\'eloped there by a highly 
organized body of augurs, seers and astrologers with an extensive omen 
literature comprising long series of tablets dealing with c^^cry aspect of 
augural phenomena. If many of these belonged to a relatively late 
period, about 668-6^6 eg in the dmc of Ashurbanipal at the close of 
the Assynan period, they refer to a firmly established tradidon and 
represent the product of much earlier editing and redaction. Thus, as 
has been pointed out, the omen-texts and astrological inscriptions go 
back to a much earlier period, probably to the middle of the third 
millennium sc, though it was not until very much later that an 
astrological system was devised which was based on the movements of 
the heavenly bodies and the identification of the planets and fixed stars 
with certain gods. Then professional astrologers were employed in 
casting horoscopes and predicting the fortunes of indhiduals and of the 
community at large. When calendars of favourable days had been 
drawn up, the royal astrologers were continually on the look-out for 
events that might portend public and political disasters, but eclipses 
and similar occurrences were too occasional to serve their general 
purposes. Therefore, while great importance was attached to them, it 
^vas the more ordinary and recurrent phenomena that were usually 
studi^ by astrologers, particularly the changes in the clouds and in the 
position of the planets and the stars. 

Every celesti^ phenomenon, in fact, was held to have its counterpart 
in human events, and every individual was at length brought under the 
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influence ofa planet or a fixed star which determined his fate from the 
craifle to the grave. For example, if an eclipse of the moon took place 
m^e month of Nisan in the first watch there would be destmetion, 
and brother would slay brother. Kit happened in lyyar, the king would 
die and his son would not succeed him. If it occurred in Tammuz 
a^cultiire wouid prosper and prices would rise. If it took place in Ah, 
.\dad would send a flood upon the land. But when Adad caused his 
voice to be heard in the thunder in Nisan the rule of the enemy would 
cease, and when he did so in Tammuz agriculture would prosper.’* 
Siimlarly, solar eclipses generaUy were regarded as ominous, varying 
m degrees according to the month and moment when they appeared. 
The stars acquired a more personal significance, and together with the 
sun moon and the planeis, they determined human destinies with an 
elaborate astrological lore which reached the eastein Mediterranean 

and the Aegean m the wake of the conquests of Alexander the Great in 
the rourth ccniur^' bc. 

Behind die determinadon of the course of events by the position and 
behatiour of the heavenly bodies lay the recognition of laws governing 
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when the spell was recited were the main features of the prescriptions.!- 
VVTiilc the Assyrians had an extensive knowledge of medicines, including 
animal and vegetable drugs, magic unquestionably played a con* 
spiciious part in the treatment of disease. 

Exorcism and ixpiation 

Behind the various methods adopted in the healing art in Babylonia 
and Assyria lay the elaborate system of demonology with its jinn, 
ghouls, vampires and vast hordes of hostile spirits roaming about the 
streets of cides, sliding through doors and the walls of houses, as well as 
lurking in cemeteries and solitary places, on marches and mountains, 
and in deng of the earth. Wherever they occurred they brought in their 
train sickness, death, and misfortune of even' kind.^" It w as this w ide¬ 
spread iKlicf that found expression in the practice of exorcism and 
incantation in the healing of disease, and the expulsion of evil wherever 
it occurred. The cuneiform texts from the middle of the third millen¬ 
nium Bc bear witness to its prevalence and prominence as a bulwark 
against the assaults of these hostile supernatural forces which were 
unfriendly to man and c\'cr on the alert to bring upon him the ills to 
which flesh is heir* 

W^ile Anu and Enlil were never well-disposed towards the human 
species, Ea, the third god of the Great Triad, the personification of 
divine healing pow er, and his son Marduk, were the protectors against 
these malign assaults. Standing as they did nearest to mankind, these 
two deities were invoked by the aid of the healing waters under the 
control of Ea and his mediator, Marduk, in such 'Words of Pow-er’ 
as 'Marduk hath seen him (the sick person] and hath entered the house 
of his father Ea, and hath said, "Father, headache, from the underw'orld 
hath gone forth".* Then follow-s the prescription for the patient, ending 
usually with the incantation, ‘By Heaven be ye exorcized, By earth bc 
ye exorcized! j the formula w-as addressed to the appropriate god 
concerned with the particular disease. In addition to pronouncing die 
name of the divinity in which the magic virtue resides, the exorcist had 
to mention that of the demon to be driven forth. This involved the 
recitation of long lists of devils and ghosts {tdimmtt) in order to include 
the one that might be the cause of the malady.” The patient was ihen 
sprinkled with water, censed, surrounded with flour or some other 
magically protective substance such as black and white yam fastened 
to his couch, while the exorcist held in his hand a branch of the 
sacred tamarisk, *the powerful weapon of Anu*, during the incanta¬ 
tion.*® 
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The 'curse of Eridu* {SiplUj j.e. the curse of expiation] derived its 
efficacy from the potency ascribed to water as the incantation par 
€X€€lUnc€ in overcoming the ban of demons, and in the consecraaon of 
sacred objects. The words of the fommla have not been recorded but 
doubUcss they contained the name of £a, since its mystic power was 
asenbed to the Water-god, though originaUy it was the life-giving water 
Itself that drove forth the malevolent influences and by absorbing them 
mto iteelf freed those beset by them from evil contagions. The expulsion 
^meames involved the offitring of a kid or sucking-pig to drive the 
demon into the body of the victim, which was tlien destroved.^^ In a 
Sumerian ritual-text Ea is said to command Marduk to take\o the kine 
a scapegoat in the form of a horned wild goat bound by a curse and 

place Its head against that of the king so that 'his poisonous tabu into 
lus mouth may be casth 


‘May the king be pure, may he be clean, 

He who kno^vs not the cuixe by which he is cured, 

From his body may he chase it away. 

May the demon of his device stand aside.*** 

Similarly, am.cr, loaves of pure dough were carried into the deaert 
!h™ had transferred to 

<nrf V ^ 'T '" 3 " and censed and 

cLrie^^o ^ ** ‘"'""I “ a <sm- 

hlaTt ’ ^corded.- But a specially woven white and 

black woollen cord teund upon the hand, head and foot of a man under 
a eurae was sent forth to the desert as an capiation rite *• 

pe^XSt? a “r r forces 

-mporunee. Not only was he in demand ^n his 

tion ofTcmoL^Tr’ 'he consecra- 

oclfons wiT: hin ' “ fo short, on aU 

the nadorandl n^T'r befall 

End” o 7 rl- • 'herefore, held in high esteem, as was 

01 exorcism. Bu the ofRee was not without its dangcia for its oraeti 
..onc„, since, like those who engaged in other asp^u of the h'S 
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art, failure to effect a cure might render the exorebt liable to a fine, or 
even bodily injury, on the principle of the jus idioms, 

Therapfuiic divination in Egjpi 

Similarly in ancient Egypt, disease or injury was attributed for the most 
part to demonic or some kind of malign spiritual agencies. On ceriain 
days and at particular hours, especially at specific seasons, these 
influences were thought to be most aedve. Even the gods themselves 
were not exempt, as they, too, were alwa^rs liable to be stricken with 
diseases, and in the medical books and pap^xus documents, written in 
hieratic script, prescriptions occur used to restore ailing deities to 
health.*® These deities were, however, more favourably placed than 
human beings to discover the secrets of the healing art and its magic, 
and it was those men who were able to obtain this information from the 
gods who laid the foundations of Egyptian medicine and the therapeutic 
techniques employed. 

First the name of the demon had to be discovered and tliat of the 
god who could be adjured to expel it by his dirinc power. WTien the 
secret knowledge had been gained, the exorcist either summoned the 
god or disguised himself as the god and imitated his actions. Alterna¬ 
tively, he might be content simply to rely on the divine magical devices 
which had proved to be efficacious on previous encounters in heaven 
and on earth. The hostile force was not always personified, though it 
usually was addressed in personal terms and bidden to depart. Tlow 
out thou poison, come forth upon the ground. Horus conjured thee, he 
cuts thee off, he spits thst out, and thou rises! not up but fallcst down. 
Thou an weak and not strong, a coward and dost not fight, blind and 
dost not sec. Thou liftest not thy face. Thou art turned back and findcst 
not thy way. Thou mournest and dost not rejoice. Thou crccpcst away 
and dost not appear. So speaketh Horus, efficacious of magic! ■ When 
these words were recited over a hawk made of ivy-wood with tW'O 
feathers on its head, and bread, beer and incense offered to it, the 
poison was slain by the magic of Horus, as soon as the object was placed 
on the face of a sufferer from snake-bite.*^ 

Sometimes the exorcising magician spoke in his own name, but when 
he gave vent to threatening utterances to the malignant power, demon, 
spirit, ghoul or vampire, he usually attributed the spell to a god. 'it is 
Isis who says it', or ‘I am Re in this his mysterious name',** In addition 
to the knowledge of secret names and mystical numbers as potent 
means of expelling and gaining control over evil influences, statues 
animated by the spirit of the god whose help w^as sought were employed, 
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together with images and amuku charged with magical power derived 
from the statue in which the di^anc essence dwelt in its plenitude*" 
Care had to be taken to make sure that the incarnation was performed 
at the right time on the lucky day of the appropriate season in the 
temple calendar^ so that the role of the god or spirit invoked might be 
reproduced by the sorcerer under the most advantageous circumstances 
in relation lo the calendrical conditions,’^ 

The Sunu, or *priest-physician\ ejtcrcised his functions as the control¬ 
ling agent of the supernatural powers, particularly the gods of Healing 
on the one hand and the demons of disease on the otJicr* He was 
believed to have secret sources of information and to have been the 
repository' of magico^religious knowledge and potency which em¬ 
powered him to work curesBut although he might have been 
specially trained, he was not necessarily a member of a pncatly order, 
and incantations could be uttered at any time by any one, as, for 
example, when mothers put their children to bed at night they in¬ 
variably invoked divine aid against malign influences which they 
believed were on the alert to perform their nefarious deeds Never¬ 
theless, the offices of magician, priest and physician were Crctjucntly 
combined in ancient Egypt, 


laoibation and the cult of A jJtfepws 

In the Nile valley, however, the mantle tradition never reached the 
heights it attained in Mesopotamia, and in the astrological texts of the 
Ptolemaic period Babylonian, 4\ss>'rian and Iranian influences wccc 
very' apparent* Among the numerous priests and priestesses and their 
lay assistants attached to the great temples there was no specific office 
of exorcist, though divination by incubation was widely practised* In 
the sanctuary of Ptah at Memphis therapeutic oracles were given and 
various remedies were rescaled through dreams to those who slept in 
the temples with this end in \icw. But it was in Greece In the fifth 
centuo' BC, wdicn the cult of /Uldepios was established in /Wolis, and 
cUewhere, and brought into conjunction with that of Apollo at Delphi, 

became widely recognbed to be an essential element in 
the healing magical an. 

The skk resorted to bis shrine near Epidaurns (Fig. 75) i„ very con¬ 
siderable numbers to sleep in the temple or.\sUcpi!»: they saw a vision 
in the night watches and awoke cured of their ailment. The procedure 
as It has been recorded by .Uistophancs inhiscomedy Flutes {e, 388 Bc), 
consisted in the pauent who was suffering from blindness being put to 
s eep m the prccinet of the temple in order to be visited by the god, 
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who touched his head and wiped his eyes* Two large snakes then darted 
out of the temple and licked his eyelids. This completely restored his 
sight. On one of the Epidaurian inscriptions a man whose fingers were 
paralysed saw a vision during his sleep in the temple, in which he 
thought he was playing dice, and just when he was about to make a 
throw the god suddenly appeared, jumped on his hand and stretched 
out his fingers and straightened them one by one. As the day dawned 
he left the temple cured, although at first he had doubted the accounts 
of the cures he read on the tablets in the precincts of the sanctuary*^ 
Sometimes in their hypnotic sleep the sick appear to have dreamed that 
they underwent ecsutic experiences not very different from those of 
mci^'cmc-mcn or shamans in primitive socicn- at the time of their 
initiation. These c.xpcricnccs included having their abdomens cut open 
by the attendants of the gods and then stitched up again, like the 
Australian medicine-men who received a new set of internal organs, 
together with magical stones, when they repaired to the depths of a cave 
to be so equipped during their initiadon rites, 

The crowds w ho flocked to Epidaurus from far and near to seek From 
*^kIcpios either immediate relief or advice that would lead to a cure, 
and the long lisl of successes recorded on the inscriptions at the 
sanctuary, leave little rtxtm for doubt that from the end of the fifth 
century bc Epidaurus occupied a position in Greece comparable to that 
of Lourdes in \V estem Christendom today* From Argolis the cult spread 
to Athens and thence to Memphis in Egypt, where the god reappeared 
under the guise of the sage Imhotep, until in 293 bc in response to a 
Sibylline oracle during a pesdlencc when the aid of Asklepios was 
sought, It found a home on an island, the Insula Tiberina, on the Tiber* 
Here a shrine was erected m honour of the son of Apollo, latinized as 
Aesculapius, and his partner Salus, the Roman counterpart of Hygieia 
(Health) in the Hellenic cult, and sciv'cd by priests who ^^erc probably 
Greeks skilled in the healing art*^® The island was e\Tntually shaped like 
a ship in commemoration of the legendary arrival of the god under his 
form as a sacred serpent, when he escaped in this guise from the boat 
w'hich W'as taking him from Epidaurus and landed there* 

In the Roman Acsculapium the inscriptions suggest that the remedies 
were not wholly magical, but the praedee of incubation w'as retained. 
The tkeam oracles of Fannius in VirgiP* may be merely poetic fancies, 
but w'ithln the Epidaurian cult in hellcnized Rome incubation survived 
as an integral part of the healing art of Aesculapius**' It was* however, 
foreign to the Roman tradidon, in w hich neither mandc possession nor 
exorcism was firmly established. In Italy divination w'as centred in an 
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elaborate system of augur>^ as the oflldal meajis of ascertaining the mil 
of the gods in all matters of moment, by signs as the flight or cries of 
birds, lightning, dreams and the prognosticatiom of the authorized 
augurs. Not until inspired seers, sorcerers and healers were introduced 
from Greece, Asia Minor and Mesopotamia, largely as a result of Etrus¬ 
can contacts with Hellenistic civilization, did the dream^raclcs of Epi- 
daurus and the ecstasies of Delphi reach the Roman Empire* Neverthe¬ 
less. the cult of j\sfclepios was widely practised among ail sorts and con¬ 
ditions of men and women, rich and poor, bond and free, in Greece and 
Rome, until the healing art was taken over by the Church at the begin¬ 
ning of the Chi^tian era and the functions and offices of the Epidaurian 
patron of physicians were earned on by SS* Cosmas and Damian. 


The Delphic OTucie 

Similarty, for a thousand years of recorded history Greeks and Romans 
consulted the Pythia, the prophetess of ApoUo, seated on her tripod at 
Delphi, on aU matters peat and smaU, for such was the reputation of 
the famous oracular shrine. Its foundation is wrapped in obscurity as it 
was the most ancient sanctuary in Greece, going back to the Mycenaean 
penod :rig. 77), It was regarded as the centre of the cartli with its 
ompijios, or naveUtone, in the adytum of Apoiio', tempie where the 
Pythia gave her oracles. The Greeks recognized that Apollo was a 
newcomer, and he was said to have been preceded by the Earth- 
mothcr, Ge.-niemis, and probably by Poseidon.** In ihe Homeric 
penod It had become an Apollinc centre, and the legend of the killing of 

a chthoman monster** may indicate that it was originally connected 
With the underworld cult* 

It was also associated svitli the ecstaUc worship of Dionvsus, but 
whether or not it was ever its home before it was occupied by Apollo 
hiB yet to be determined. In any case, from the fifth century EC 

increasingly frequent at Delphi, and by 
^e durd century EC die monumenl in the inner sanctuary was regarded 

m r T" «"‘«ries later he was believed 

m take the place of Apollo at the shrine during the three winter months 
when ApoUo reured to the north,« a tradition that may go back to a 

,i*.l, h" absences were established by the 

the sanctuary is not recorded, 
t the partnerslup of Dionysus and ApoUo at Delphi had a moderating 

ccsmlv el™ '^*ereus orgies, and though it introduced J 

t»k a ri r™ T . '’'■‘he Pj'thia at Delphi, inspiration 

took a different form from that manifested in the TLco-Phrygian 
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frenzies, in spite of the fact that its prophet and finthanis had much in 
common with the Dionysian culms. 

Thus the Pv'thia exercised her office in a state of frenzy induced by 
means which remain conjectural, \STu]c the information available on 
the entire procedure is extremely vague, it seems that when an oracle 
was demanded of her she arrayed herself in long robes, a golden head¬ 
dress and a wreath of laurel^Ieaves, before drinking of the sacred spring 
Kassolis. To make sure that the day and the omens w'cre auspicious a 
goat was sprinkled with cold w'ater to see if it would tremble throughout 
its limbs, thb being the favourable indication* When the sign had been 
given the Py^thia took her seat on the tripod over a vaporous cleft in a 
chasm or cave below, diough sometimes she was said to have entered 
the cavern to encounter tlic vapour. The accounts, howev cr, are derived 
mainly from relatively late sources,No allusion to the cave or chasm 
occurs before the fourth century bc and only very sporadically in the 
later literature until the first century. Clefts of this nature had been 
found in the limestone mountains in the neighbourhood of Delphi^* but 
excavations at the site of the shrine have not produced any conclusive 
results, except to show that no subterranean cleft existed in the rock 
beneath the sanctuary,*® Therefore, although the vapour theory is by 
no means improbable it lacks conlirmation. 

Whatever may have been the cause of the phenomenon, the words 
uttered by the Py thia, though doubtless unintelligible, were interpreted 
by the ‘prophet’, or chief priest, and oflen written dow n in hexameters 
as the oracles of Zeus given through Apollo, with whom the prophetess 
(PythJa) was thought to be tn rapparL Like the Cumaean sibyl, she was 
an inspired figure, and in giving utterance to divine revelations she 
made known the will of Zeus through his son Apollo. So sacred w as the 
office that she w^as forbidden to live with her husband and was subject 
to a number of tabus, but anyone with the cswntial occult powers might 
be selected to become the Pythia, irrespective of lineage, social status, 
or training. ,'\t the height of its prosperity three women serv'ed the tripod, 
but normally it was confined to a single occupant with an understudy 
who was her potcndal successor,^* Doubtless there were various 
attendants occupied w'lth the duties of the shrine, such as tending the 
sacred fire, and offering the sacrifice and sacred cake required before 
inquirers entered the temple. It was not until the beginning of the 
Christian era (c* 300 ad) that this ser\ice was associated with priestlv 
families. 

If, as is very probable, the original home of the oracle w-as in 
Anatolia,” it had an ecstatic background, however much this may have 
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been modified under Apollinc influence ai Delphi. Indeed, as Dr 
Guthrie has pointed out, it is significant that the Hyperboreans, with 
whom Apollo is traditionally associated, geographically and etymologi¬ 
cally have northern .\siatic affinities, »• in which the shamanistic 
tradition was firmly rooted. I'herefore, long before it was mellowed and 
modified in Anatolia and subsequently combined with the cultus of the 
P> thia, its ecstatic antecedents were probably firmly established. While 
opinion is divided about the priority of Apollo and Dionysus at Delphi, 
when they were brought into relation vCith each other on ‘rocky 
Pytho’, as the two culls coalesced, so the prophetess and her ecstatic 
oracular utterances gave expression to a common tradition. 

In addition to Dion>'sus and Apollo, Orpheus, the prophet and hero 
of the Dionpian cult and priest of Apollo, found a place in this complex 
oracle at Delphi, and as a result many Apollinc modifications were 
introduced into the Thracian orgiastic tradition. Under Orphic in- 
fluence Ac Dclphians cultivated hero-worshipand ritual tendance of 
the dead,** and the gulf was bridged between mortals and immortals 
first by crude ecstatic frenzy, and Aen by metempsychosis and uUtae, 
as a means of getting into touch with Ac chAonian powers and purging 
Ac soul of ns Titanic defilements. The Py thian Apollo, therefore, was 
responsible to no small extent for ArecUng Ac wilder forms of ecstatic 
revelation into new and more refined channels, at once oracular and 
ammistic, which ulumaiely acquired a philosophic content in Ac 

Platonic soffux^sma doctrine of the soul and of its pre-existence and 
reincarnation.** 

So ^ame the fame and influence of Apollo that all Greece 
resorted to hu instrument and mouthpiece at Delphi for information 
on cult procedure, politics, law and personal conduct in everyday 
aflairs, from monarchj and tyranu to ordinary individuals, in spite of 
^e fact that the responses were for the most part vague, evasive and 
ambiguous,** especially on criUcal questions. When empire building 
h~vy demands on the oracle, local txigtlm had to be 
ap^mted to give advice to the administration and to deal with the 
direcuon of the ctuiens of Athens, Sparta and other cities. To enable 

hi^ had to be equipped with some powen of ditination," but the 

mirio* the final voice of the god and Delphi the centre of 

spintual authonty. Thus, when a new colony was to be founded the 

'h^ creek community, to ma^m^e 

Am the venture had Ae approval of Apollo.- Even Socrates Ad not 
isdain to turn to it for guidance, although the Pt thU had declared 
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him to be the wisest of men, and lie in return regarded himself as in the 
service of Apollo and under his protection.** Thus, the oracle retained 
the allegiance of the entire nation from, rulei?, statesmen and sages to 
citizens and athletes, who assembled periodically at Delphi to take part 
in the sacred games held in his honour. Therefore, its influence was very 
considerable as a consolidating force. 

The Exegetai of Atheni 

In addition to the Delphic oracle Apollo had officials known as Extgetai 
Pyikoeheitoi who were cither named by the Oracle or selected by the 
Pythia from among a short list of nine Athenians submitted to her; 
they were nominated by the citizens but, like the Eumolpldae at 
Eleusis, they were usually equipped with hereditary qualifications.** 
Their function was to give advice on cultic matters such as sacrifices, 
festivals and purificatory rites, as well as to act as interpreters of the 
sacred law, omens and oracles, and to deal w'ith questions affecting the 
relations of Athens with Delphi in an official capacity as officers of the 
state* When they were elected by popular vote, as recommended by 
Plato in his conception of the ideal Republic,** the people as a whole 
had a voice in their nomination, even though the final choice of three 
lay w^ith the oracle; and Plato allowed that the P)'thian Apollo was the 
external authority to whom all must submit in spiritual matters. 

If no attempt was made to unify the cults of the Greek states in a 
single deity together with his w^orship, Delphi and its exegeiai and 
ministers occupied a unique position, situated as they' w'erc at the centre 
of oracular inquiry'^ both public and ptivatc* The rest of the pantheon 
played their several roles in their duly appointed aind localized spheres, 
but Apollo said the last word on how ihclr w'orship and the cult of the 
dead were to be conducted, and in respect of matters of legal and 
statutory procedure, the elucidation of ancestral custom, international 
colonization:, vendetta, homicide and in times of crisis* His oracular 
decrees bestowed upon colonists a title of possession in the territory they 
occupied, just as they were largely rcspofisible for the abandonment 
of the blood-feud and the subsdtutlon of ritual purification for 
homicide* 

In short, by 600 hc Apollo became the chief standardizing agency in 
the religious organization and in the sociai structure in Greece, W'iih 
Delphi as the omphalos^ the navel of the earth. Thus Solon, when he 
reformed the state in 594 bc instituted the prosTslon of three Exegetui 
Pythoehrtitoi^ thereby showing his dependence upon the Fyihian Apollo 
and bis Delphir scat. This is clear from the fact that thr exegetau 
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although they were state official residing [n Athens, were appointed 
by the oracle and acted as its interpreters. Moreover, they were not 
confined to the capita], as the institution had been extended to other 
cititt to maintain the supremacy of the Pythia as widely as possible 
gainst the various other rival forms of divination and prognostication. 
Thus Delphi did not possess a mantic monopoly and its ‘priesthood^ 
ac ^ any ultimate authority other than the pronouncements of the 
^th>a as the voice of Apollo. In the absence of a stable hierarchy 
independent of the oracular tradition, if ilic inspired utterance failed 
to be justified in practice, its prestige was liable to be diminished and 
recourse made to other scats of oracular inquiry. 


The Didssituda of Delphi 

In the sixth century ec, for example, after the Pereian wars, it proved 
unequa to the exacting demands made upon it, and so for a time 
Delphi lost confidence of the nation by its partial and inaceurate 
ju ^ents. In the Second Sacred War (357-346 Be) it was despoiled 

bv PhT r M generals, and when they were defeated 

y hihp of Macedon, it ceased to occupy its focal position as the Pan- 

though the oracle supported the conqueror and his 

de^t^f n ' period after the 

court 3“3 «'“ reduced to little more than a local 

quesdous tonehing the gods and moral 

^nei^wTiTsf Itt the ediical sphere 

ments had sn 1 ^^th in its oracular pronounce- 

^CDdci™ ZT titmcsphere of decadence and 

feCdon n Tbr'?'’' ‘It' its 

destruction probably by an earthquake, in 37, bc. In spite of the 

S!iLion'or‘n^’ afd on 

any pcaalties for his sat^rilegf^^ /nshor^ 

saekcdir “"1 ““ trhen Celde hordes invaded M^cdonia and 

from their handsel’ ‘^“"“hdated effort was made to save Delphi 

h^Thrin':^. "td he wSr '™b ^ 

Nadonal sentiment r^IdlTe 

intervened by an earfoLL and th'^'d that Apollo had 

of superhuman siyp anH ' ^ ^^^^^ndcrbolts, and appeared as a youth 

priest -hTd infoVe ffaT^r’fo^'”""’' 

the discomfort of the enemy who wilhdr*''“'^‘^ir“''"'''‘* “ complete 

7j Withdrew to the north and was tlien 
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driven back into Macedonia*®* Though the attack was beaten off with 
sufficient success to- stimulate the growth of the legend, nevertheiess, 
the shrine appears to have been plundered by the Celts**® However, a 
festival called Soteria was instituted to commemorate the sa^nDg of 
Greece by this alleged interventionj in honour of Zeus Soteria and the 
P>'thian Apollo.*^ 

The episode is very obscure and controversial, but whattv^er may 
have happened in the second cciitur>^ bo tJie vitality of Delphi was 
renewed* Roman envoys consulted the oracle in 207 BC at the end of the 
Hannibaiic war before approaching At talus of Pergamos (who himself 
bad founded his Dynasty on the word of Apollo)** with a request for 
the transportation to Rome of the meteoric stone that symbolized the 
Magna Matcr*^ and on the strength of its verdict successfully fulfil led 
their mission in Pessinus, thereby introducing the cult of Kybcle in 
Rome. Before founding a temple of Aphrodite Stratonicis in Smyrna in 
honour of his wife, Scleucis II (2*^5—226 eg) sought the sanction of the 
Pythia/* and Ptolemy VI (173-146 bc) is said to have obtained the 
blessing of the Py'thian Apollo in the transference of the image of 
Scrapis from Sinope to Alexandria.** While this doubtless w^as only the 
popular version of the arrival of Serapis in Alexandria, elaborated by 
Plutarch to enhance the reputation of Delphi in the second centurj' bg, 
at least it suggests that the authority of the oracle was still recognized, 
though in the early years of the Roman Empire it appears to have been 
completely ignored in matters of state. Later it was revived after the 
temple had been restored and repaired by Domitian in S4 ad, and the 
P\'thian games reinstated.*® 

In the reigns of Trajan and Hadrian it again became a sacred city, 
but after a few sporadic utterances In the time of the Antonincs and 
Severus, the Oracle became silent this tvas explained by Christian 
apologists as the direct result of the incamational revelation of Christ, 
regardless of its post-Christian pronouncements*"® The attempt of 
Julian, however, to resuscitate it failed and liis emissary Oribasius, on 
his return from die shrine, could only bring back the message, *TeIl 
the King, the fairwrought hall has fallen to the ground. No longer hath 
Phoebus a shelter, nor a prophetic laurel, nor a spring that speaks* The 
water of speech is quenched**"* How this information was obtained is 
not explained, but the fact remains that the temple was closed in ad 390 
by 1 heodosius and demolished by his successor, Arcadius* So came to an 
end one of the most remarkable oracular influences in the histoiy' of the 
man tic movement, and a factor of no small importance in Greek 
ci\'ilization; Delphi was at once the geographical and spiritual centre 
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Ch*LS,t"" of 

crmrT!^ however occupied the position of Rome as a focal point ofa 
cou d cul ccclesiasdcal organisation. The most it 

Ti, “ ' of Zeus as revealed by 

of m!^dr ‘“'"""'r' •''' ohon in the face of the rival seaB 

1 whcs of7• ^^"K of prognostication. Adopting 

the H.c> of bemg all dungs to all men its carefully devised ambiguities 

XivsTn rr '• “ ‘‘^^'0‘ion. Therefore, it was 

ctro-lm^n r TT’. "’“‘io ‘-‘•"io" of the 

S^rmr^LTuTf H '■“" 0 ‘^oned ceased to 

reduced m sUencf for'^” 

The Sibylline oracles 
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of the early Fathers and other Phrl.r supposed by some 

to Christ by their prophe^;^".tu? :raT'r 
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Sibylline Books which atfrn directions found in the 
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205 BC towards the end of the Hannibalic war, as has been mentioned 
above, recourse was made to the oracular books; this resulted in the 
Phrygian Magna Mater being insulled in the temple of Victoria, until 
in 191 BC her own temple was erected on the Palatine. 

If, as b very probable, the tradition arose in Asia Minor, where the 
head of ‘the Sibyl of Erythrae* appears on Erythraean coins in the 
seventh century bc, it w'as in Greece that the floating oracular dicta on 
many themes flourished before it reached Etruria and became estab- 
Ibhed at Cumae. Very soon a collection of the prophecies was kept in 
the Capitol at Rome under the care of the duoviri sttcrisfociundis as their 
guardians became, who consulted them as occasion arose, upon the 
application of the Senate for oracular direction in the maintenance of 
the pax deorum. This included the introduction of new gods and new 
rites, sometimes of a barbarous character, involving the burying alive 
or beating to death of those to whom were attributed widespread 
dbasters.^* As a result of these Sibylline pronouncements the entire 
character of the official State cult was changed by the introduction of an 
ever-increasing number of Greek deities with their w'cstem Asiatic and 
Et^scan ecstatic affinities, which were foreign to the indigenous Roman 
religion of the field and the farm and the hearth. 

^Vhcn eventually the books containing the collection of prophetic 
verses were destroyed in the burning of the Capitol in 83 bc during the 
civil wars, men were sent to Erythrae and elsewhere by Augustus in 
^arch of Sibylline records. The thousands that were brought back were 
inspected by the duoviri^ and having been considerably reduced by the 
Emperor, they w'cre re-copied and carefully preserved for future con- 
sultadon in the base of the statue of Apollo in the new temple on the 
Palatine. Thus, by the beginning of the Christian era the Sibylline 
movement had acquired a new official status in the Empire with Apollo 
as a rival to Jupiter, the Roman Zeus, on the Capitol. As in due course 
It pined a measure of recognition from the Church, in the second and 
third centuries ad, a new class of oracles came into being from Christian 
sources, closely related not only to the pagan prophecies but also to 
those that had grown up at Alexandria in Hellenistic Jewish circles 
during the second century bc. These adaptations of the Sibylline books 
consisted of hexameter verses written in the same manner as those of the 
Graeco-Roman originak, and attributed to Sibyk who were inspired, 
it was said, to propagate the faith and teaching of Israel among the 
heathen. Old Testament incidents were combined with legends bor¬ 
rowed from the Sibylline writings, so that the destruction of the tower 
of Babel, for instance, was represented as the work of mighty winds 
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before the reign of Cronos, Titan and lapctus and the birth of Zeus, and 
foretold by the prophetic seer.^* 

The success of thb method of propaganda as a proselytizing force led 
Christian writers in the second and third centuries to carry on the 
tradition. Some of the oracles were revised and worked over by the 
Christian Sibyllists,’* while others were composed entirely afresh.’^ 
Most of them, however, are composite documents, and the last four 
boola (XI-XIV) deal mainly with historical persons and events, with 
varying degrees of accuracy and written in Sibylline language by 
Jews and Christians from the third century onwards.’* Notwithstand¬ 
ing the widespread acceptance by the Early Fathers of the inspira- 
U'on of the Sibyls as spontaneous witnesses to Christ, the real nature of 
the fabrications was recognized by such discerning minds as those 
of Lucian and Cclsus, who used all their skill and wit to discredit this 
rncthod of Christian propaganda.’* Nothing daunted, the Latins con¬ 
tinued the tradiuon, and at the Council of Nicaea Constantine ap¬ 
pealed to the oracles*® while St Augustine placed the Sibyl in the City 
of God.*^ 


Theophanies and oracUs in ancient Israel 

It is hardly surprising that in an uncritical age ecstatic inspiration 
readily survived, considering how very deeply laid it was both in the 
Gracco-onental and in the Judaeo-Christian tradition. In the State 
rehgion of Rome it offered a way of escape from the formalism and 
remoteness of the ofheial cultus, while in Christendom the discredited 
occult and esoteric m>'stcrics and mysticisms were transformed by the 
new spmtual dynamic, interpreted in terms of divine charismatic forces 
such as had been manifest from time immemorial in the theophanies 
and revclauonal experiences in ancient Israel prior to the later develop¬ 
ments of prophecy in the pre-exilic period from the eighth century BC 
onwards. Thus, the traditional founder of the ‘chosen people* was 
represented as ha\nng been called out of Mesopotamia to what was to 
come the promised land’ by a thcophany which was succeeded by a 
disclosures at an oracle-bearing terebinth at Shechem, 
th j nature of his mission was made known to him.** At Bethel 
foe foundauon of the sanctuar>' was interpreted in relation to an incu- 

represented as having been 
Dlacl in^ occupant of the »crcd 

tradition u important shrines in the Patriarchal 

^dmon-e g. Beersheba, Hebron, Mamre and Ophrah-are repre- 

sented a, place, at which the god of Israel discing himself to the 
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ancestors of the nation in special thcophanics, either in person or 
throagh a snpematoraJ being* 

Often these manifestations arc presented as spontancoxts in some 
tangible form or visionary experience, as in the case of Jacob who is 
said to have dcciared, *surely Yahwch is in this place, and I knew it 
not/“^ Similarly, later in Midian, Moses is alleged to have encountered 
the same deity under the form of fire in the midst of a bush which was 
not consumedj when he turned aside in the mountain of God to see 
this mysterious phenoroenon and to receive instructions from the god 
W'ho ■'dwelt in the bush*."® On, the holy mountain known as Sinai or 
Horcb both Moses and Elijah arc said to have met Yahweh ^face to 
face* in direct and immediate intercourse,®* like Adam and Eve, though 
in a more dramatic setting and devoid of any mantic mediation through 
dream, vision or splrii-possession, sacramental channel, ^riddles' or ■dark 
speeches'*®^ In the wilderness Yahweh is held to have walked in the 
midst of the camp, and to have descended to ■^the tent of meeting* in the 
outward and visible sign of a pillar of cloud, and to have stood at its 
door."® From the mountain top and out of the lire and in the tabernacle 
he spoke to his ser\“ant Moses ■mouth to mouth* continually, in contrast 
to the transient prophcs>ing of the seventy elders, w^hich w'as conRned 
to a single occasion.** 

These naive anUvropomorphisms are very different from the ambi¬ 
guous and enigmatic pronouncements of the Pythia at Delphi, the 
obscure oracular utterances of the ecstatic prophets, or the prognosdea- 
lions of the dinners elsewhere in the Near East and the Aegean, 
including Palestine. In Hebrew tradition Moses occupied a unique 
jjosition, combining the offices and functions of prophet, law-giver, 
cult-leader and ruler cndow'ed with supernatural powers."® In these 
several capacities he was enabled to have intercourse with Yahweh in 
a more intimate manner than w'as possible in the case of those w^ho 
depended upon less direct means of communication. Nevertheless, 
notwithstanding his privileged status, it was only at particular times and 
places that a tiieophany occurred, so that even Moses w’as virtually a 
cult-prophet, in the sense that he exercised his functions in relation to a 
prescribed ritual order and on the authority of his vocation and its 
spiritual endow'nients. 

It is not always easy to determine to what extent the practices in 
vogue in Palestine and the surrounding region at the time of the Israelite 
occupation were transferred to the pre-exilic cultus and referred back 
to the desert and the tent of meeting by the later compilers of the 
narratives* But there can be little doubt that the mountains, caves, 
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oraclc'trecs, wells and stones already sacred to the Canaanites were 
taken over mth the beliefs and rites firmly attached to them from time 
immemorial and little changed in content or purpose. In the desert 
the Hebrew tribes carried on the tradition which was subsequently 
interpreted in relation to the ancestral history of Israel and its person¬ 
nel, as the Yahwistic faith and its cultus took shape. Many of the 
customs, in fact, have persisted among the Arab peasants and Bedouins 
little changed to the present day. It would, indeed, be remarkable if 
they had not survived in Palestine after the settlement of the invading 
tribes. That they did persist is made clear by the equipment of the local 
sanctuaries with a sacred tree, a spring, alignment, maz^ebah or 
gilgal (i,e. stone circle), and adytum, as late as the rime of the Josiah 
reformation in 621 ec. This brought them into line with the shrines of 
all the other Semitic peoples, Aramaeans, Canaanites, Akkadians or 
the Phoenicians, in spite of the Dcuteronomic claim of an injunedon to 
dtttroy the high places' and the groves and megalithic sanctuaria 
with their graven images at the dmc of conquest.*^ If any serious attempt 
was made to eliminate the Canaanitc cultus at that dmc, or sub¬ 
sequently, it was abordvc undl all worship was centralized at the temple 
m Jeru^em as a temporap^ expedient during the Josiah reform. 

n this way oracular divlnadon persisted in Israel in associadon with 
the local shrines throughout the period of the monarchy. For example, 
the oak of Mconenim, ^Uic soothsayers’ terebinth^*® at Shcchcm in the 
ays of Abimclech,®'® was doubtless the same ^oak which giveth oracles^ 
(1 orch) to which reference is made in the Patriarchal narrative,®^ and 
^ conquest of Palesdne** diviners derived omens from 

IS tree by the rustling of the leaves.** The principal funedon of the 
cers attached to these sacred places was to consult the god ratJier than 
to engage in sacrificial or cultic worship. They had, thereforej to be in 
possesion of the tcchniKd knowledge required to give oracular dircc- 

, inc u mg augury, incubation, the drawing of lots and inspecdon, 
and Qivinatory prophecy. 


Dtvmatorjf prophecy m Israel 

It IS indicated that cultic prophecy was practised in Israel little 
c anged after the settlement in Canaan by the Hebrew designauons for 
who Kcupied thc« naU and r«A. Thus, the 

was the equivalent of the Arabic itaAtn, diviner, who was mainly 
mneemed with obtaining oracles by the aid of the Urim and Thum- 

or W of securing a ‘yes’ or ‘no’ answer to specific quesuons, 

y omc similar mode of oracular inspiration and knowledge." Hut 
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the HebrCTi^" seers differed from other Semitic and Mesopotamian 
diviners in that they were primarily professional ecstatics rather than 
man tic soothsayers* sorcerers and inspectors of entrails. Like the JCchmm 
and the hereditary- Levites* these AWimt as they were called in Israel* 
or ‘sons of the prophcts\ were associated w-Uh particular sacred places 
and exercised their functions as cuU officials. Thus, as confraternities, 
they- were attached to sanctuaries such as Bethel* Gibeah^ Rama* 
Jericho and Carmel,** in the serv-ice of the god who disclosed his will 
and purposes to them in a state of possession. It can hardly be questioned 
that they were prc^IsraeUtc in origin, in view of the widespread range 
of this type of psychic phenomena and shamanisiic behaviour* which 
was characteristic of Semitic prophecy in general. It was* in fact, 
identical in its essential characteristics w-ith that exhibited by the 
Mesopotamian or ^'isionaries, hclicA’cd to have been animated 

by a divine oracular ‘breath* and to have derived tlieir powers direct 
from the god w-ith whom they w-ere m rappori and to whose words they 
gave utterance."" 

But while it is possible that priest (AeAffl) and prophet (niiAi) may have 
had a common origin*in Israel the neht^im very soon became 
differentiated from the koftens of the sanctuaries* in so far as they 
assumed an independent foie with little or no official status in the 
community* roaming about in the northern kingdom in ecstatic bands* 
like those encountered by Saul on his arrival on Mount Gibeah after 
his consecration by Samuel. Such w-as their contagious ‘enthusiasm that 
he was himself immediately infected by it* and the spirit (rwiicA) of 
Yahw^eh came mightily upon him and turned him into‘another man*.***^ 
Henceforth he displayed ecstatic symptoms from time to time* even 
though the divine afflatus is said to have left him and descended upon 
his successor after the anointing of David.The position of Saul, 
howe^'cr* Is obscure* as he Is represented as having been intimately 
associated w-ith the sacrificial cultus in his royal capacity* and this 
brought him into conflict with Samuel-^® 

It b not improbable* in fact, that some of the incidents attributed to 
Samuel may have been told of Saul originally and subsequently trans¬ 
ferred to Samuel by the anti-monarchical Deuteronomic school. Apart 
from the word-play in the story of the birth of Samuel being more 
relevant to the name of Saul,'‘®* as 'because 1 have asked him of the 
Lord* is nearer to (Saul) than to Shmu^tl (Samuel), the di\-ine: 

wrath the king is alleged to have incurred in offering sacrifice at Gilgal 
in the customary manner to conaccrate the batde against the Philis¬ 
tines'®* is inconsistent with his having built an altar to \ ahwch at the 
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be^nuig of his reign and offered upon it the blood of ihc victims 
f to say nothing of his successors 

tJie case of Solomon in the temple at Jerusalem 

narratives, uas not a typical 

ao^rn.f 1 ntght-vi^ons, mystical auditions hearing 

ZcT™ or S™‘ri future events,i«< kneving about the 

^n^when tef ■ f"'' divine wiU as a seer 

ttu grave - Hiseommuni- 

“rnl J he X^Tr" “"hough he 
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at SMoh from V ’ '“"“'"ated to the service of the sanctuary 

‘he sacerdo^l 

cpjloa* JSelorc the word of \ahweli h'^H h«Tv i j 
«pericnccd an audition which d 

calline him m h„t tV. ■ * oracular voice 

ptMsession In short Si™ ** 1 "° oftt having been an ecstatic 

- ui::: J^h^Cerr^ ^ 

can r®eirfcd^r"'?‘'°"' '^"^‘hr^> 'vhedt« he 

suggested.^ ongtnator of Aii’tkn. in Israel, as has been 

Elisha, on the other hand, was esscntiallv ■ 

shamanistic fcals, includinv Ln, =. ^ 7 ®° ccstaoc engaged m 

swim, producine heattn^ , * wonden such as making iron 

with his bones, foreseeingfuture^^cn^'’""? “■ contact 

powets. as in the «coun?orin“ nte tu"Sro"“^ 
the waters with the aid of his ,t,fr i, - iT °f parung 

portion of the spirit (ruach) If h* ' ^ving been filled with the double 

"rain-maker rTCr 1 It 

Al.Khidr, or ‘Gten Mat :f fo^Xon 1 

loresudlenlyX^ to beL wi.t^fX p'p“=^^ 

Tishbitc. After pciforminff t genealogy like the 

appeared mystcrioiwly, and thX ^ble deeds both of them dis- 
minglcd.^^* pecuve legends have been inter- 

Elijah occasionally behaved ecstatiralilv r 
suddenly 'seized by the hand of V k iJ' ‘J^stance when he was 

cacreised his supemaX ® storm^!oud..» But he chiefly 

accredited with having brought ih the weather. He was 

tn itattng brought a three years’ drought upon Palestine, 
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during which he was miraculously fed by ravens and the widow of 
Zarephath was sustained by a barrel of meal that wasted not and a 
cruse of oil that did not fail.*** Then followed the contest on Mount 
Carmel with the frenzied priest-prophets of the Phoenician Baal in 
which Elijah, without becoming ‘god-possessed’ like his rivals, suc¬ 
ceeded in vindicating Y’ahwch by commanding lightning to consume 
his sacrifice and causing the rain to descend on the arid land.**’ This is 
the outstanding event in the tradition, though he is represented as being 
carried from place to place by the spirit of Yahweh, continually appear¬ 
ing on the scene with dramatic suddenness and confronting Ahab with 
messages from ‘the god before whom he stands* in prophetic guise. He 
discerned the divine presence in the rusding of a gende breeze on the 
holy mountain, and w'ent forth from Horeb to do the bidding of 
Yahweh, anointing Hazael to the kingship of Syria, Jehu to that of 
Israel, and Elisha to be his own successor in the prophedc sphere. 

In these popular tradidons, which arc at variance with the events as 
they arc recorded in the other documents preserved in the book of 
Kings,*** Elijah stands out as a heroic figure, the stalwart defender of 
Yahweh, in violent opposidon to the Canaanitc cultus and all its ways 
and w’orks. He is therefore represented as exercising his prophedc 
funedons in accordance with the Yahwisdc rather than the indigenous 
mandc tradidon current in the northern Kingdom in the reign of Ahab. 
That the Hebrew cult-prophets were connected with local sanctuaries 
IS shown by Elijah erecting an altar on Mount Carmel and lamendng 
the wholesale destruedon of the Y'^ahwisde altars clsew'hcrc.*** The rain¬ 
making ritual and its results conformed to the normal procedure**® 
directed to Y’ahw'ch, who, he maintained, was the only one among the 
gods who could break the drought he had produced. In carrying on the 
Y ahwisdc campaign Elisha appears to have employed more shamanisdc 
abnormal psychic methods, if the legends reflect his mandcism, for each 
prophedc confraternity had its own tradidons, rules and experience, 
were they ccstadc or thaumaturgic and magico-rcligious. 

Little, however, has been recorded in the Old Testament about what 
was actually done by the prophets in these Israelite sociedes, and it Is 
only by the few hints given here and there in the narradves that some 
idea can be gained of their behaviour. In the northern Kingdom 
fubPism seems to have been more ecstadc than in Judah in the south 
where Nathan and Zadok occupied a predominant posidon in the 
Davidic hierarchy and the temple ritual, as the official court priest- 
prophets. Moreover, it was in the north that the prophedc movement 
became most prominent in dmes of crisis. Ahab certainly could not 
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Ignore Elijah, and he and Jchoshaphai consulted the four hundred 
ecsutic opponents of Micaiah before the fatal battle at Ramoth- 
GUead,*" m the hope of ensuring victory over the Aramaeans. Elisha 
was behind the Yahwistic coup (Titat of Jehu, and it was at Bethel that 
Amos, the earliest of the canonical prophets, himself a southerner, 
procl^mcd ‘the Word of Yahweh’ as he had perceived the disclosure 
he had received in his visionary experience in Tekoa in the middle of 
the eighth century bc. 


The litereay Hebrew prophets 

Th^ new prophets displayed the phenomena of inspiration by means 
01 meir own peculiar endowment of spiritual vision which they claimed 
to have come direct from Yahweh. They were not mystics, nor were 
^ey neb, m the stnet sense of the term, though they were in a very 
mumate relauonship with the god whose message they beUeved them- 
Klves to have been called to deUver. Thus, Amos the herdsman of 
ekoa decided that he had seen the words he was about to utter 

Jeroboam II lung of Israel,*^ whUe he was tending his flocks and 
^^.ng his sycamore trees in his Judaean homeland. But he did not 
^tong to one of the guilds of the prophets, and for thU reason he was 

^w«er i He could not, 

rerTntn? ^ himself to have been the 

‘■rom Yahweh. For no matter how 

’’k'’ and unwelcome his 

attack hv r *ri,'"' * “n™sanct person immune from physical 

^ c^LdrH ««hth century 

m or^lr ° of the backsUding nauon a^ 

l^e P— ">em by 

methods^afd ircoXt^T''^" “P into a state of ecstasy by occult 
mentaUv differ » r ^ ‘^*^**’ P^'opheUe expcncncc was not funda- 

imntlfHr d ■" based upon 

imp^uon denved as it was claimed, from Yahweh himself. They ^ 

ta^ wTi" wi“ H and mo^^To 

^etu^ns^ece H 'n the form of 

!^re moL K Therefore, they proclaimed that they 

other than tha’I of^'^^**?! ‘hem, being none 

than that of the god of Israel. Consequently, they often prefaced 
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^cir pronouncements, spoken in the first pereon, with the refrain. 
Thus saith Yahweh’, and concluded them with the words ‘Oracle of 
Y^weh*,»« the divine Word having objective reahty. Ck)nscious of 
being his ‘messenger’ sent by him, and, indeed, almost indistinguishable 
from the Deity,»*« they held converse with him and received their orders 
froiri him, which they proceeded prompdy to carry into effect. By 
shanng in the divine nature {ruach) they partook of the Spirit of God as 
an extension of himself,*” and so were brought within his ‘corporate 
Personality as a living part of his divine being. 

This was a natural conclusion from the Hebrew concepdon of man as 
an aggregate of elements of the conscious life, physical and psychical, 
animated by a breath-soul or nephesh^ and standing in a peculiar 
reladonship to God by virtue of having been created in the divine 
image and likeness and brought into a covenant reladonship with him 
as a member of the holy nadon. Whether or not the inidal inbreathing 
of the breath of Iffe was equated with the divine energy, called ruach 
^ter the Exile, this charismadc endowment cannot be confined to the 
rcath-soul {nephesh) of man. It had a wider sigmficance denoting the 
spirit of Y^weh in its various and manifold operadons, and filling the 
prophets with ecstadc power and visionar>' experiences.*»• As the god of 
Israel was conceived as a person, the personality of the Israelite was 
^ectly related to his fellowship nith the uldmate source of his life. 
In the case of the prophet, however, this reladonship was so indmate 
that It became a projecdon of the divine Personality, which rendered 
him, when he was in the service of Yahweh, virtually a divine being 
like the malach, or ‘divine messenger*. In this status he perceived some 
Mpects of Ac being and nature of God and had a transcendent insight 
into his will and purpose for his ‘chosen people* and for mankind at 
^rge, be it a message of hope or of judgment, wheAer Aey would hear 
or wheAer Aey would forbear. For the literary prophets Ae ‘messenger* 

^ ceased to be a supernatural moloch and become a human being in a 
pamcular rcladon wiA God, delivering Ae special message Yahweh 
had consigned to him. 

Precisely how the ‘true* and Ae ‘false* prophets were to be dis- 
ttn^ished, when both of Aem spoke wi A oracles attributed to Ae same 
vine source was no easy matter. Jeremiah, for instance, condemned 
c contemporary prophets in no uncertain terms because Aey relied 

Ae ^ons of Aeir own hearts* and on ‘Ae dreams they had 
earned raAer Aan on Ae revelation of Yahweh spoken direedy to 
cm wiAout any traAdonal oracular medium.*** But, in fact, dreams 
^ ecstatic visions were a recognized feature in pre-exilic prophecy 
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In Israel, however much he might repudiate the tradition of Hamuiiah 
and his company.^® Jeremiah did admit that the truth of their respec* 
tivc portents would be decided by the course of evems, though sub¬ 
sequently he pronounced a further and conclusive ^v'ord of doom against 
Hananiah and the nation.^** Where the classical prophets were all 
agreed from Amos to Eackiel was in ihctr condemnation of the syn- 
cretisdc cultus^ for they saw behind all the phenomena of nature and 
the ^'icissitudes of the history of the nation the one omnipotent will of 
the Holy One of Israel^ the righteous ruler of creation and doer of 
justice^ whose law was holy and whose pow^er was inhciite. 

UnUkc the indigenous Canaanite gods and those of the surrounding 
countries, w hose existence was not denied, Yahweh was not sporadically 
beneficent when in a favourable mood, nor was he dependent upon the 
fate of competing priesthoods, cities or nations. Hb lender mercies were 
over all his works, but he demanded of every member of the holy nation 
obedience to his commands and conformity to hb standards. In the 
prophetic consciousness it became increasingly apparent that each 
individual bad a personal responsibility in the maintenance of the 
prescribed religious and social order of the theocracy, as the ivill and 
purpose of God were made known through the voice of prophecy as well 
as by the Torah as a sacred oracle. As they were divine disclosures and 
precepts, the Law and the Word of Yahweh constituted an absolute 
standard of belief and conduct binding on the nation as a whole and on 
each individual In his personal capacity. 

Since the great prophets received their message tlirough their own 
experience of a direct encounter with the god of Israel, they interpreted 
the social problem in relation to the character of the individual.^®® 
While they proclaimed a social ethic the corporate personality of the 
nation could fulfil its vocation only by every member realizing his 
responsibilities and the demands made upon him by the Holy One of 
Israel as a righteous God, as will be conridcred in greater detail in the 
next chapter. Nothwithstanding the fact, however, that the Hebrew 
prophets gave a new sigmficance and ethical interpretation to the Word 
of Yahweh, they exercised their functions along the same lines as their 
predecessors, and their oracular methods were not very different from 
theirs, except that they claimed to have received unsolicited revelations 
which, as they maintained, were of unimpeachable authenticity. Amos 
denied that he was a mantic professional prophet, but he was absolutely 
convinced that he had been the recipient of a divine command to 
prophesy unto my people Israel”, received in a scries of oracular 
visions.i®^ Jeremiah declared that he had ^stood in die council of 
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Yahwch* and 'heard his Word* which he transmitted to the people 
along familiar lincs.^** Isaiah in a visionary experience saw Yahweh 
sitting upon a throne, high and lifted up and surrounded with angelic 
beings. In this ecstatic condition he heard the divine voice saying unto 
him, 'Whom shall I send and who will go for us?* And in abasement, 
filled with numinous awe and wonder, he replied, 'Here am I, send 
me.*^" Again and again he had similar experiences which compelled 
him to utter the messages that resounded in his ears from the eternal 
world,just as Ezekiel was continually subject to prolonged super¬ 
normal psychoses indistinguishable from those characteristic of the 
nabi,^** But the great prophets were not content just to be filled with the 
prophetic spirit. They saw the truth in the same measure as they were 
convinced that they had received it from Yahweh. They knew the will 
and mind of the god in whose service they were enlisted, and that any 
prophecy that was not strictly in accord with his commands was not 
in fact derived from him,”* 


CHAPTER NINE 
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Egyptian eonuption of good and evil, the 'heart* the uat of conseienu, the 'silent man*, moral 
responsUnlity and personal piety, mortuary morals and magic, divine guardianship qf morality — 
sin and transgression in Babyloma, ritual lamentation texts and penitential psalms, cult qf Ea 
at Eridu, code of Hammurabi—Hebrew legislation, the sacred and secular in Israel, prophetic 
ethic, ethical monotheism, past-exslic Judaic ethic, dualism and the problem of etii — i^oroastrian 
ethic, Mazdaean dualism, religion of the good Ife, Iranian itifiuence on Judaism—Iranian and 
Ionian dualism, preSocratic pluralists, ethics of the Puthagoreans, Orphic Itfe, Orphism and 
the Homeric and Hesiodic Olympian ethical tradition, Platonic conception of Cod and the Good 


The Egyptian conception of good and evil 

Among the peoples of western Asia, the Fertile Crescent and the 
Fastem Mediterranean, the ancient Egyptians were outstanding in the 
interest they displayed in the moral aspect of the world. It b true that 
their sages made no attempt to construct and enunciate a system of 
ethics, but they recognized that the good and the right had a cosmic 
sigmhcancc. Their physical environment gave them confidence in the 
order of nature and its rhythm and made them fundamentally optimbtic 
in their outlook and also ethically minded. The good was that which was 
pleasing to the gods, and the evil that which was dbpleasing to them, 
though evil was held to have come from them. Moreover, they were 
themselves subject to the same weaknesses, attacks and influences as 
were human beings. So far from being omnipotent, omniscient, all- 
righteous and infallible, the gods sometimes might champion the good 
and at other times support the malign forces, as in the case of Seth, 
who was at once the ally of Rc-Atum and the adversary of Osiris and 
Horus. Even Horus, in spite of hb vindication of hb father Osiris, was 
alleged to have decapitated hb mother Isb when she enraged him, and 
Hathor had as many sides to her character as she had offices and 
functions. 

Therefore, the Egyptians considered that the good was not that which 
in our sense b ethically ‘right’ or the evil that which b morally ‘wrong*. 
These concepts were conditioned by the environment in which they 
arose, the divine ordering of the cosmic forces and the natural processes 
on which well-being depended, although it was thought that the gods 
willed the good, which was conceived as the right ordering of all things 
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in heaven and on earth and personified in the goddess Maat who 
embodied truth, justice, right and order (Fig. 79). It was she, as the 
daughter of the Sun-god, who stood beside Thoth in the boat of Re 
when he arose out of Nun, and accompanied him on his nightly passage 
through the underworld. She was ‘the brightness by which Re lives*, and 
ushered the soul on its arrival into the judgment hall of Osiris and Re to 
be weighed by Thoth and .\nubis. 

Maat, however, was esscndally a divine attribute of the universe and 
of the structure of society, having a cosmic, social and ethical con¬ 
notation. By it Re lived, ruled and dispelled the darkness when he put 
order in the place of chaos in the beginning and he repeated the process 
in rising in the cast daily at dawn. Ck>nscquently, it was the duty of his 
son, the Pharaoh on the throne, to maintain *justicc* (i.e. Maat) by 
ruling the nation with ‘truth*, preventing anarchy, strife and lawlessness, 
and preserving the rhythm of nature.^ Therefore, ‘living in truth* 
(Maat) was appended to the official name of the reigning Pharaoh, and 
during the Ikhnaton monotheistic movement in the Eighteenth Dynasty 
the new capital Amama was described in one of the hymns as ‘the scat 
of truth*. Similarly Tutankhamen, when he restored the worship of 
Amon-Rc at Thebes, was said to have ‘driven out disorder from the 
Two Lands so that order (Maat) was again established in its place as at 
the first lime (creation).** 

In this complex conception of Maat, the gods, the universe and the 
sovereign ruler were inseparably combined in a fundamental enduring 
principle ‘the good and the worth of which was to be lasting. It had 
not been disturbed since the day of creation; whereas he who trans¬ 
gresses its ordinances is punished*.* As it was this changeless universal 
divine right, ordering of all existence, it was of the essence of the good 
life, and the entire universe was regarded as a divinely constituted 
monarchy, in which the king in his capacity of the son of the Sun-god 
and the living Horns, occupied the key position alike in the phy'sical, 
social and ethical spheres. He was, in short, the personification of the 
good life because he had ‘made bright the truth (Maat) which he (Re) 
lives*. He knew what he lived by, since he was the likeness of Re, ‘one 
with him*.* And right conduct was ‘doing what the king, the beloved 
of Ptah, desired*. 

The *hearV the seat of conscience 

As the ka was originally the exclusive possession of the Pharaohs, in the 
same way Maat in all probability was a royal prerogative, until in 
process of time the good life became universal among the whole nation. 
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when it was recognized that all men were capable of understanding 
the nature of the umverse and of entering into a harmonious relation 
with it. Doubtless it was primarily officials and leaders who strove after 
this knowledge and endeavoured to fashion their lives according to its 
tenets. But ‘it lay as a path in front even of him who knows nothing*.* 
Every man had the faculty associated with the heart {ab) as the seat of 
the mind, reason or conscience, to recognize the right course of action. 
It was the heart that brought forth every issue as the guiding principle 
in the life of man and by determining conduct became ‘character*. It 
was, indeed, described as the voice of God that is in everybody: happy 
is he whom it has led to a good course of acdon’.* 

In the Old ICingdom this was centred exclusively in the monarchy 
as the soveragn protector and defender of the right order. Under 
feudal conditions in the Middle Kingdom (r. 2000-1780 bc) w'hen the 
stress was upon social Justice and righteousness, it was declared that 
every man had been made like his fellow’, and since the social order 
was part of the cosmic order, social inequality was contrary to the 
proper equilibrium of society, and no part of the divine plan. Only evil 
in the heart of man had upset the balance, and when the ancient 
divinely ordained Dynasty broke up at the end of the Pyramid Age 
before the invading Asiatics, Maat was said to have been ‘cast out and 
iniquity to sit in the council chamber. The plans of the gods are 
destroyed md their ordinances transgressed. The land is in misery, 
mourning is in every place, towns and villages lament*.’ This was a 
state of evil par exctlUnce, because it represented the collapse of the 
esublished order with the inevitable disorder, strife, falsehood and 
chaos following in its train. Thus, in a static n^gime such as prevaUed 
in the Nile valley, so long as the existing order remained undisturbed. 
Its ethic, conceived in terms of Maat, was a powerful cohesive dynamic 
welding together as a composite whole the divine cosmic and human 
ordcra m a single endty governed by a transcendental principle making 
for nghtTOusness* (i.e. jusdee, harmony and equiUbrium), permanence 
and stabihty, and all that is involved and implied in the Egypdan 
concepuon of the good life. 

The monarchy, by virtue of its divine foundadon and funedon, was 
the umfying centre, and so when the royal power was again able to 
^ert Itself as a world power, alike cosmic and polidcal in its range, 

It became the rallying point. Later the Ikhnaton interlude in the 
Eighteen^ Dynasty failed, because the heredc king was not able to 
transform the royal divine Maat incarnate in him into an effeedve 
social order as a polidcal and administradve force. It collapsed, therc- 
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fore, at ^lis demise about 1366 BC and a return was made at once to the 
orthodox solar worship of Amon-Re at Thebes. To be efficacious the 
Maat of the cosmos had to be transmitted from the gods through the 
Pharaoh and his priesthood and administrators to society at large, in 
order that good might be counterbalanced against e\Tl by transforming 
cfflmic divine Maat into the Maat of a firmly established social order 
wth good government maintaining peace, justice and stability. 

The man^ 

In its personal application the good life was lining in attunement with 
Maat, exempUfied in the self-discipline of the ‘silent man* who is always 
patient, calm and self-effacing, master of his impulse, ‘striving after 
every excellence until there is no fault in his nature*.Yet in the 
EgT^tian Wisdom literature of the New Kingdom ‘silence* had a more 
posiUve connotation than in the Chinese quictistic conception of Tao, 
the path ^at lay at the heart of a]] existence and the order of the 
universe, with w'hich It was closely associated in idea. Although it was 
linked with humility, weakness and meekness,® It w^as ‘submissive silence 
which could give you ultimate success related to the designs of the god*, 
to be practised in everyday life rather than in seclusion.'® 

In the restless age after the expulsion of the Hyksos Asiatic invaders 
wth perpetual threats at the extremities of the newly-established 
^ Empire from the Hittites, the Assyrians, the Libyans and the 

Peoples of the Sea*, dependence upon the gods for help and succour 
gave rise to a deterministic philosophy based on human insufficiency, in 
contrast to divine ability with the emphasis on the needs of the nation 
rather than on the individual, who was constrained to cultivate a spirit 
of submission to the group and reliance upon the divine ordering of 
events. In quietness and confidence lay his strength alike in relation to 
^ c gods and to the community. The source, howe^'Cr, from which the 
quiet or ‘silent* man drew his strength and consolation was a cosmic 
principle and established divine order manifest in nature, in harmonious 
society, and in the good life of the individual who strove after its 
excellence. 


hToral responsibility and personal piety 

In the Middle Kingdom the sense of individual moral responsibility 
ccame pammount, and with it went that of the worthy character and 
personal right. The virtues extolled and sought after in the moral 
trea^cs of the period were honesty, truthfulness, justice, generosity and 
rankness; the vicra. condemned were robbery, adultery, and violence." 
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The maxims of the Egyptian sage Ptahhotepj in fact* provide the earliest 
formulation of right conduct and the content of life's worth, in spite of 
the pragmatic pronouncements in which truth and honesty were com-* 
mended because they represented, the best policy, and justice (Maat) 
was of advantage because its usefulness endured. Nevertheless, these 
virtues were comprehended as the highest ideal in the conception of 
Maat which, as we have seen, was primarily and essentially the dirine 
order established at the creation of the universe, the essence of existence* 
To follow this way of life, therefore, was to live in harmony with the 
highest good, and not merely to pursue an opportunist course* As 
Frankfort has pointed out, when it w'as said that ‘Maat has not been 
disturbed since the day of its creator', this was not the expression of 
complacent optimism, as Breasted contended,^* because it represented 
a deep religious conviction concerning the changelessncss of this cosmic 
order by divine decreeThis applied equally to the Misanthrope's 
exhortation ‘speak with truth, do the truth, do that which conforms to 
truth, because truth is powerful, because truth is great, because it is 
lasting, and when its paths arc found it leads to a blessed state of 
existence^ 

Mortuarji morals and magic 

^Vith the democradzadon of the afterlife in the Middle Kingdom, 
notwithstanding the widespread use of magical charms to protect the 
dead from the dangers and ordeals which beset them, and to enable 
them to attain a blessed eternity, there are unmistakahlc indications of 
a moral consciousness in the 125th chapter of Tfic B&ok 0/ the Dead. 
The emphasis given to the enumeration of the good deeds of the 
deceased and admonitions against the use of false weights, robbing 
a widow and the poor and stealing in general,^* shows the importance 
attached to right conduct* The deplorable traffic with the magical 
charms to prev'cnt the heart witnssing against the dead man at least 
represented an attempt to silence the voice of conscience, magic being 
employed as an agent for moral ends. The declaration of innocence, 
in fact, was the positive aspect of the confession of guilt, when at a 
higher ethical level the sinner humbly acknowledged Kis unworthincss 
in the presence of an all-righteous Grod on whose mercy and forgiveness 
he depended for his salvation in this bfc and bej'ond the grave. In 
ancient Egypt this stage in the development of conscience had not been 
reached in respect of the hereafter, since an adequate magical equip* 
ment was deemed sufficient to secure indication. But this may be in 
some measure the result of a deeply laid consciousness of the far- 
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reaching consequences of evil, and the fear that the wong that had 
been done in this life would ha^'e eternal consequences, unless drastic 
steps were taken to silence the voice within w'hich was called the 
‘heart*. 

The belief in a judgment after death, however;, inevitably carried 
with it some conception of moral responsibility in reladon to the gods 
and the afterlife, as otherwise such an assize would be unnecessary'^ and 
meaningless. All that wrould be required w'ould be the adequate pro¬ 
vision of charms and sustenance, and the due performance of the 
prescribed rites, without any assessment of behaviour in this world. 
Egypt, in fact, stands out above the surrounding ancient nations by 
reason of the way in which conduct during this life was expected to 
affect that on the other side of the grave. Moral requirements in them* 
selves were by no means rare, for righteous behaviour was not without 
avail In the attainment of immortality, and even Osiris had to be 
vindicated or 'jusdfied^ before he gained his status in the celestial realms 
as the personification of all that is good and the judge of the dead. And 
those who hoped to share in his victory' over death had to be pronounced 
‘true of voice*, however much charms and amulets played their part in 
securing the verdict by protesting their innocence and prev'cnting the 
conscience fiom witnessing against the deceaseds 

Thi divine guardianshift qf moralify 

It was the height of wisdom to be Just, righteous, godly and humane, 
and especially in the literature of the last millennium BC, divine 
consciousness became the determining factor in the Egyptian ethic, 
coupled with social justice and truth. Seth was opposed against Osiris 
as the essence of evil, but collectively the gods were regarded as good 
and the guardians of morality, even if some might have malevolent 
quaUdes themselves. They were, in fact, Held to have been resporisible 
for the creation of evil as well as of good, but, nevertheless, they loved 
and upheld the right and the true (i.c* Maat), and hated and destroyed 
error and disorder. Therefore, they were regarded as righteous judges 
having knowledge of all that took place and w'atching the actions of 
evezy man, punishing wrongdoing and rewarding virtuous acts. Con¬ 
sequently, the good life was 'to do all the gods loved*,be it the virtues 
personified in Osiris or those concerning the right ordering of the city' 
or nomc over which the local deity presided. 

All dcsdnics were under divine guidance, and men were safe only 
when they placed themselves in ‘the hand of god*, the determiner of fate. 
From being associated mainly with evil and malevolence, destiny came 
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to be regarded as beneficent when the gods were thought to be essen¬ 
tially the benefactors of mankind who dispensed their good gifts to 
those who merited their bounty. But so fixed were the fortunes of all 
men, that by the Middle Kingdom it was felt to be useless to try to alter 
that which had been predetermined by the gods, or to pry into their 
intentions and decrees. The lot of everyone had been duly apportioned 
and predestined, and, therefore, it was foolish to trouble further about 
what cannot be changed; this was in contrast to the earlier belief that 
the good life w'as capable of achievement by human endeavour under 
the guidance and guardianship of the gods. 

Nevertheless, if free will had tended to give place to predestination, 
by the time of the sage Amcnemope, which seems to have been in the 
Eighteenth Dynasty,^* the conception of conscience was firmly estab¬ 
lished, ‘the heart of man’ being described as ‘the nose of god*, open to 
the divine voice.'^ For this ethical teacher the pow'cr to distinguish 
between good and evil was a human endowment, and this carried with 
it moral responsibility and a duty to God in the abstract, as the term 
Deity is used in respect of either Atum-Re or the Aton as the ruler of 
man’s mind and destiny and his judge. The plans for each individual 
had been divinely formulated, and so no attempt must be made to 
discover or disarrange them, founded as they were upon Maat in its 
cosmic, spiritual and ethical aspects, embracing law and order, justice, 
righteousness and truth.” To do the will of God was the moral ideal. 
To attain this stimmum bonum the wise man must ‘seat himself on the 
arms of the God*, and in silence, tranquillity, humility and meekness 
rest upon them in confidence, trust and complete submission to that 
which has been determined by divine Providence for the eternal good 
of those who accepted the will of God and its appointed ends and 
endeavoured to walk in the paths he had set before them. But while the 
gods were the guardians of morality and determiners of destinies, they 
were never regarded as the saviours of mankind from the evils of the 
flesh, or as in any way altering the prescribed course of events. 

Sin and transgression in Babylonia 

In the less stable and predictable environment of Mesopotamia with its 
scorching and suflbcadng winds, torrential rains, devastadng floods and 
uncertain seasons, the cosmic, social and ethical orders could not be 
interpreted in terms of Maat, as in the Nile vallc)'. Under these con- 
didons the human situadon and its desdnies were as indeterminate as 
the processes of nature, involving a condnual struggle for existence and 
survival in a world in which evil was more apparent than good, and 
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malevolence more than beneficence. For man death was no less the 
perennial challenge to the \vill to live than were the floods which every 
spring tlircatcncd the return of the primeval watery chaos, and all 
bodily ills and misfortunes which were the work of the gods or of 
demons. Thus a list of possible offences occurs of which the suScrer 
might have been guilty in the Sumerian and Babylonian incantadons 
and prayers, and since every aspect of life was thought to be under 
divine or demonic control, morality was essenriaDy a magico-religious 
discipline. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that ritual errors occupy a very pro¬ 
minent position in the lists inasmuch as human transgression was 
generally regarded in the last analysis as sin against or neglect of a god 
or goddess, the breaking of a tabu, the failure to perform a prescribed 
cult observance, or an offence of some kind in which supernatural 
sanedons and the divine ordering of the universe were involved. As 
every phase of existence, cosmic, civic, domes dc and personal, was 
brought within the orbit of the gods, ethics and religion were in¬ 
separable, and much that appears on the surface to have had little or 
no moral purpose on further examinadon is found to have a more 
ethical significance than was at first apparent. The emphasis was often 
on offences committed unwitdngly, involving at most unconscious 
guilt, and encouraging resort to charms, dj^nnation and other magical 
devices to rectify them. Similarly, the behaiidour of the gods, as has 
already been made clear, w*as frequently far from ethical* But, never¬ 
theless, regarded from the standpoint of the ethico-rch^ous concepdon 
of the universe that prevailed in Mesopotamia, moral and ceremonial 
offences against men, the gods, and the super-sensuous forces governing 
the cosmic order, could not be differendated. They were all equally 
harmful, dangerous and brought their consequences and punishment on 
mankind at large, and they were requited in this world* 

RtUid lamentaiioii texts afid pmUmiial psdms 

In the ritual texts, such as the collecdon of prayers and spelb in the 
incantation series called Shtrpu, the various causes of the contracdon of 
evd arc set forth in a long list of questions by an exorcist: 

Has he sinned against a god. 

Is his guilt against a goddess, 

Is it a wrongful deed against his master, 

Hatred towards his elder brother. 

Has he despised father or mother, 
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Insulted his elder sister, 

Has he given too little, 

Has he withheld too much, 

For said 
For ^ycs* said ‘no’? 

Has he used false weights, 

Has he taken an incorrect amount, 

Not taken the correct sum, 

Has he hxed a false houndaiy, 

Has he removed a boundary, a limit, or a territory, 
Has he possessed himself of his neighbour's wife, 
Has he shed the blood of his neighbourj 
Robbed his neighbour's dress, 

Was he frank in speaking, 

But false in heart, 

Was it 'yes’ with his mouth, 

But *no‘ in his hcart?^* 


The list, which in its totality enumerates more than a hundred pos¬ 
sible offences, covets a very wide field, including many ethical as well as 
ceremonial misdemeanours and transgressions, which Marduk is called 
upon to remove, even though these may have been inserted by later 
redactors when higher precepts of right and wrong had emerged- But 
the intermingling of ethical concepts and ritual holiness is a charac¬ 
teristic feature of Babylonian and Assyrian teats and penitential psalms 
at all times. Thus, the lofty prayer to Ishtar in which the goddess is 
besought by the penitent to Torgivc my sin, my iniquity, my shameful 
deeds, and my offence; overlook my transgression, accept my prayer’, 
concludes with a rubric concerning the ceremonial lustrations with 
pure water and cleansings by means of aromadc woods and sacrificial 
offerings.*** Nothing could sound more sublime than the prayer t 

The sin which 1 have done turn thou into goodness ; 

The transgression which 1 have committed, let the wind carry it 
away; 

My many misdeeds I strip off like a garment; 

O My God, my transgressions arc seven times seven; remove my 
transgressions, 

O My Goddess, my transgressions arc 3e\'en times seven; remove 
my transgressions,*^ 
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Yet the sins bewailed were for the most part ritual errors, often com¬ 
mitted unwittingly, and the general outlook was that of the primitive 
conception of propitiation. 

The same is true of the public lamentation rituals w'hich from early 
limes formed part of the ofHcial cult on occasions of calamity. Thus, 
in the Sumerian texts and their Babylonian translations, the land is 
represented as being in a tabu condition, in consequence of which the 
gods had forsaken the dties and brought disaster upon mankind. A fast 
was demanded to restore their beneficence, together with purificatory 
ceremonies and appropriate magical lamentations.** Usually the king 
is the speaker and by uttering laments in hb official capacity he voices 
the complaint of his people. It was upon these royal public lamentations 
that the Priestly and private psalms, hymns, dirges, litanies, confessions 
and incantations were modelled, and having been originally compiled 
for the use of the king as the chief and all-embracing penitent they could 
easily be adapted to indi\idual use. But whether public or private, there 
is little expression of sin and righteousness in the ethical sense. Moral 
faults are seldom enumerated, and often the suppliant b quite at a loss 
to know why a calamity has fallen upon him. Thus, he declares, 
probably quite truly, that he has not neglected any of the ritual 
prescriptions, failed to observx the appointed feasts, or despised the 
images of the gods. The daily cry of the penitent was the pathetic 
protest: ‘I know not the sin which I have done; I know not the error 
which I have committed.* Somehow he had ‘missed the mark* and 
brought upon himself the wrath of tyrannical deities w’ho were ever on 
the alert for the slightest infringement of the ritual order.** 

Ne\'ertheless, on the Assyrian bilingual recensions in which the 
Penitential Psalms occur in the library* of Ashurbanipal, going back in 
origin to a very much earlier period, the king, as the ideal man, b 
represented as suffering vicariously for hb people, in spite of the psalms 
being an essential part of the magico-religious cultus. Moreover, the 
more he ‘thought only of prayer and supplication', made ‘sacrifice hb 
nilc, ‘the day of divine w’orship the pleasure of hb heart*, and ‘the 
procession of the goddess hb riches and delight*, the more did he suffer. 
He cried to hb god* but ‘he did not vouchsafe hb countenance to him*, 
and entreated the goddess but her head was not vouchsafed*. He taught 
bb country to respect the name of god, and to revere the name of the 
goddess, but ‘what seems good to oneself that b evil with god; and what 
u e\il to onc*8 own mind that b good with hb god.* Indeed, ‘before god 
false things are acceptable !* Yet thb depth of despair was followed by a 
P®alm of thanksgiving for deliverance when he w*as brought back to life 
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and power by Marduk; ‘the rust was wiped off’, his ‘troubled course 
became serene’, ‘the stain of slavery was cleansed away and the chain 
unbound’.** 

Although this Babylonian Job raised the problem of the divine moral 
ordering of human affairs, he arrived at the conclusion that the ways of 
the gods were past finding out, defying the diviner and the soothsayer 
as well as the unaided wit of man. The most that could be hoped for 
was the restoration to health and prosperity in this life, as the gods had 
denied the boon of immortality to the human race. And even this 
consolation w'as abandoned in a pessimistic dialogue between a master 
and his servant in a later text, in which all moral values were denied 
and the only good that was left was to break both their necks and throw 
them into the river.** Nothing was worth while and death alone 
remained the end of man. 

The cult of Ea at Eridu 

Surrounded on all sides with so many and great dangers, tribulations 
and malign forces and machinations, an elaborate penitential and 
propitiatory system of ritual protection, purification and atonement 
was developed in Babylonia centred notably at Eridu where the cult of 
£a, the god of vsisdom, was firmly established. Situated at the head of 
the Penian Gulf, where formerly the Tigris and Euphrates flowed into 
the sea, this oldest of the Sumerian cities was known as ‘the Good* 
because there stood the temple of Ea, ‘the house of the depth of the 
ocean’, or ‘the house of wisdom*. As the Delphi of Mesopotamia the 
wise counsels of Ea were sought at his sacred Kishkam-Xict in this 
hallowed acre {EnguTTa)^ as had been revealed in the beginning to his 
son Adapa, the first man and the king-priest of Eridu. From the potency 
of its waters ‘the curse of Eridu*, or siptUj derived its efficacy as the curse 
of expiadon which was desdned to become the all-important spell in 
exorcisms. Origin2dly it was the life-giving waters that neutralixed, 
expelled or absorbed the malevolent influences and so freed those who 
had come into contact with evil from its contagion because being the 
substance out of which the uiuverse was created it was endowed with 
all its creadve potendalides. The locadon of the ancient dty made it 
the natural cult centre of the god of the waters whose funedon was that 
of‘washing away*, purging, or in some way removing evil as a miasma. 
So in the texts Ea is represented as the god who above all delivered men 
from sin, disease, polludon, and demoniacal assaults, as well as being 
the source of supernatural knowledge. 
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Tkt Code of Hammurabi 

With the rise of Babylon to supremacy when Hammurabi consolidated 
the city-stales in the Empire io the second miUenojum bc (c. 1750 or 
1723), the new capital gained precedence over Eridu and its god Ea 
gave priority of place to Marduk, as Hammurabi claimed to have been 
called by him and Anu to reign as ‘king of righteousness* in order that 
'j ustice might appear in the land '.** This he is said to have accomplished 
in the second year of his reign, but it is not dear when in fact he 
promulgated his great code in its final form with the divine authority 
of Marduk. Until he had completed the subjugation of the country he 
could not have enforced the Icgisladon, ev'cn though a good many of 
the laws had been embodied in the earlier collections of judgments of 
very considerable antiquity issued by the Sumerian rulers and recorded 
by their successors (c.g. those of Urutagina, c, 2700 eg, and of Gudea, 
e. 2450 Bc). He did not succeed in subduing Elam, Sumer and Akkad 
until the thirtieth or thirty-first year of his reign; nor did he complete 
the subjugation of the west until five years later.*^ Then he became 'king 
of the wcst^land', and about the same time extended his dominion in the 
north by conquering Nineveh and Ashur, ilicrcby becoming 'the king 
having the obedience of the four quarters of the earth*A® His intention, 
therefore, to govern the empire with justice and righteousness was not 
in all probability finally accomplished until the end of his lengthy reign 
of fbrty-ilirec years, when the code in its present form was published 
and became the basis of all subsequent legislation. 

Once the centralization, of jurisdiction was established at Babylon, 
the gate of the gods*, with the diivine sanction of Marduk, his ‘exalted 
prince* Hammurabi was able ‘to give justice to the people and to grant 
them good governance, to set forth truth and justice within the land and 
prosper the people*.** In the exercise of his quasinjivine rule, however, 
he kept in the background as far as possible, and when he bought land 
as a private individual he tended more and more to employ his stewards 
to carry out the tramactions on his behalf as 'the king of justice*. He 
constructed canals and controlled dredging and similar operations 
connected with their use and maintenance. He gave Instructions 
concerning die enforcement of the law's against bribery and money- 
lending, upheld the just claims of debtors and supervised the regulations 
of food supplies, transport, puhUc w'orks, and the care of the royal flocks 
and herds. A breach of contract w'as decided in a local court consisting 
c»f one or more judges together with the elders of the city acting as 
assessors after the inspection of the deed. The oaths were taken in the 
temple, or at its gate, and referred to the judgment of the god, but the 
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judges were not necessarily priests. Indeed, the code and the administra¬ 
tion of its legislation were essentially secular and made no claim to have 
been div'ine pronouncements, in spite of their having been issued with 
the sanction of Marduk. 

Hebrew legislation 

In this respect this remarkable legal document, w'hich represents the 
high-water mark of legislation in the ancient Near East at the time of 
its promulgation, and which influenced to a very considerable extent 
*^8ulation of conduct and behaviour in the adjacent countries, was 
in marked contrast with the Hebrew laws regarded as divine oracles. 
A legal decision, however, was generally looked upon as in the nature 
of an oracle indicative of the will of the god, and both the Babylonian 
word for Maw'*, tertu, and its Hebrew equivalent, tSrah, meant *omen*. 
Hence arose the dogma concerning the divine origin of the Pentateuch 
as the code revealed on the Holy Mount to Moses, who, it was alleged, 
wrote down and taught it to the congregation of Israel as the decrees 
of Yahweh, without any clear distinction between ecclesiastical, civil 
and criminal procedures. 

How much, if any, of this heterogeneous legislation actually emanated 
from Moses cannot be determined, but the distinctive character of 
many of the laws (e.g. those on slavery, holiness, and the lex talionis) 
they were the product of independent legislative schools in 
Israel, like the Priesdy Code drawn up by the priests after the Exile in 
e time of Ezra {c. 444 bc) which represented the result of a process of 
careful coUecting and sotting of tradition by a skilled body of sacerdotal 
canonists and legislators. It is apparent that they borrowed directly and 
indirectly from Mc^potamian sources, but they also developed their 
own traditions, behind which it would seem was the shadowy figure of a 
supreme legblator who was also a lawgiver and stood in a peculiarly 
inumatc relation with the god of Israel and the cultus. Therefore, some 
of ^ legislation may go back to Moses, and behind him to the Code 
Sumerian jurisprudence of the third millennium 
BC. e k of the Covenant in Exodus xxi-xxiii. 19 is now recognized 
to have been a fragment of a much longer Hebrew analogue to the Code 
of H^mumbi, comparable to similar Hittite and Assyrian legal codes, 
an onging to a more or less common corpus of ancient customary 
ws current probably in Palestine and elsewhere in western Asia at 

e time of the Israelite settlement in Canaan between 1500 and 
1000 BC.*® 
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The sacred and the secular in Israel 

Living as it was claimed, under a special dispensation ofdivine govern¬ 
ment, ^e cht^n nauon’ wm subject to the laws and sovereign rule of 

ahweh exercised through his earthly agenu and the cultus. The Torah 
(i.e. Law) was its sacred and treasured possession, and its decrees and 
prescnpuom were absolute in their demands for explicit obedience. At 
first It consisted mainly ofcultic and secular formulations in the name of 
and giving the norm of the covenant relaUonship between 
Vahweh and Israel, until under propheuc influence in and after the 
aghth century nc, it was moralized in accordance with the ethical 
^dards and moral judgments of an all-righteous God. WTien the 
bond between the tribes and their local god was that of a covenant-unity 
comparable to the soaal nexus that united desert folk on a family basU 
in a kindred ^up and blood brotherhood, the good Ufe was centred in 
the mutual obhgations which each owed to the other members of the 
c an, strengthened by their collecUve relaUonship with Vahweh, under 
W osc rule andjunsdiction they professed to live and prosper. Their first 
duty was to the theocracy and its god-given laws and insdtutions as ad¬ 
ministered by Its duly appointed agents and made efficacious in the cultus. 

J>o long as the reUpous and civic obsersanccs and the prescribed 
e 1C were interpreted in terms of non-moral sacredness as an irreducible 
datum mgtnms, the holy denoted Uiat which was set apart from the 
SKular and consecrated to the service of religion. It was in this sense 

congregaUon, or the Nazarite was 
separated from the rest of the community,” while Vahweh himself was 

o y g because he was the pcrsonificaUon of the numinous, the 

Z . r "•“"“'"ding Uic natural and commonplace and 

controlling the umverse and its processes." With the fuUer moralizadon 

r,VK.' “credness, he became the Holy One of Israel, the 

g eous Ruler of the world, absolute in goodness and truth." Divine 
gmeousness, however, retained a forensic quality, meaning conformity 
f pcopCT norm or standard in respect of correct weights, true 
teri*~i' *1!^ P®**“‘** Therefore, as a category of value it charac- 

, . '°"duct required of every member of the ‘holy nadon’ 

anoing m a covenant reladonship with the Holy One of Israel. Right 

conJ'7"if "T* defined not by reason, rcficcdon, custom or common 
Tn i? ^ revealed will of God made known through the 

^ i c cultus, the sacred oracle and the voice of prophecy. 

prophetic ethic 

c Hebrew ethic had a legal character, inasmuch as the Torah was 
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regarded as a divine injunction resting on the righteousness of Yahweh 
disclosed to the Patriarchs and Moses. These regnladons took the form 
of categorical commands^ prohibitions, hortatory utterances, legal 
prescriprions, and in the later literature they included mse sayings, 
pious aspirations, and prophetic denunciations^ Finally, the rabbinic 
interpretadons and applications of the reveladons to Moses and the 
Prophets were recorded in the Mishnah and the Talmuds, and ethical 
principles and legal sanctions were inextricably fused as several aspects 
of one divine ordering of all things in accordance with the righteous 
purposes of God. 

Taken collecdvely these di\ 1 ne disclosures and precepts consdtuted 
an absolute standard of conduct binding on the conscience of Israel. 
The Deuteronomic and Levi deal Codes were drawn up for the purpose 
of maintaining the religious and social structure of the nadon free from 
the contaminations of the Canaanite cuUus and that of the surrounding 
countries. Emphasis was laid on the spirit of love towards God and onc'S 
neighbour as the crux of the good life within the sacred congregadon of 
Israel, summed up in keeping the commandments of the Law, observing 
jus dee and doing righteousness, and waLidng in the ways of Yabwch.*'®^ 
By these things was the world sustained—by the Law', by worship, by 
charity—while social stability rested upon jusdee, truth and peace.** 
From the greatest to the least Vahivch demanded obedience to his 
righteous w'ill, rewarding those who walked according to his laws, and 
punishing those who sinned and came short of the prescribed criterion 
of conduct. 

Ethitcl TJionothasm 

It was not, however, until the Deity w'as conceived monothcisdcally as 
transcendent moral perfection, the one ruler and judge of all the earth 
with one Law' for the universe and for aU naankind, that a morally 
religious ethic was established. This was the notable achievement of the 
great eighth-century Hebrew prophets, from Amos onwards. It was they 
who revealed Yahweh as the one God perfect in righteousness, absolute 
in power, and omniscient in wisdom and knowledge, falfilHng His 
purpose in accordance with His iv'iU, hating iniquity and loving good¬ 
ness, mercy and truth. Therefore, percci\ing that human nature was 
equipped with the pow'cr of discerning between right and wrong, good 
and c\'il, they ceased not to declare the degradation into which the 
nation had sunk by following the abominations of the Canaanite 
cuitic tradition, especially cbild-sacrifice and sexual licence, har¬ 
lotry and drunkenness, together with vice and cruelty, manifest 
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on all hands as the result of an obdurate choice of evil rather than 
good. 

In reaction to the indigenous Canaanite pracdccs associated with the 
local shrines, they looked back with approval to what seemed to Amos 
to have been the golden age of the nomadic culture. Thus, in the name 
of Yahweh they opined, ‘have ye offered unto me sacrifices and offerings 
in the wilderness forty years, O house of Israel?’*’ Similarly, Hosea 
proclaimed, ‘I have found Israel like grapes in the wilderness: I saw 
your fathers as the first ripe in the fig-tree at her season: but they came 
to Baal-peor, and consecrated themselves unto that shame: and became 
abominable like that which they loved.’** To go to Bethel was to trans¬ 
gress and to visit Gilgal was to multiply transgression,** because the 
syncretistic cultus at these sanctuaries obscured the ethical demands of 
Yahweh. Reformers arc always inclined to be reactionary and icono- 
clasdc in their endeavours to sweep away abuses, and the Hebrew 
prophets were not an cxccpdon to this propensity. But though their 
movement was short-lived and virtually came to an end during the exile 
in Babylon, nevertheless, they made a permanent contribudon to ethical 
development by their insistence on a standard of conduct that would 
satisfy the demands of an ethically righteous God who had show ed man 
what is good, and what is required of him: to do jusdcc and to love 
mercy and to walk humbly with his God.*® 

The secret of the good life was shown to lie in a changed atdtude to¬ 
wards God, with a corresponding disposidon towards mankind at large 
as the corollary. This prophedc interpretadon of the Hebrew ethic went 
far beyond the concepdon of non-moral holiness and numinous aw'C in 
the presence of the mystmum tremendum. The transcendent majesty of 
God inspired awe, loyalty and obedience, which introduced a new 
standard of the good life. Moreover, it gave a fresh empharis to the fact 
that moral goodness was a quality' that had to be won in conflict with 
evil, whether evil be interpreted theologically in terms of sin, biologi¬ 
cally as an inheritance firom man’s forbears, human or ammal, or 
sociologically as a result of the demoralizadon of society and its insdtu- 
dons, beliefs and customs. 

The post-exilic Judaic ethic 

After the Elxilc when the prophedc movement had lost its spontaneity, 
having accomplished its main funedon and purpose, attendon was 
concentrated on the establishment of Judaism on a firm theocradc basis 
in which morality and the divinely ordained insdtudonal faith and 
praedee were combined in an effort to bring back the nadon to its god 
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and to re-establish the temple and its worship* The reorganised Aaronic 
priesthood and the cultus became the unifying dynamic* The compila¬ 
tion and editing of the sacred literature by the sacerdotal schoob 
resulted in the five books attributed to Closes being canonized as the 
Torah, or "teaching’ {i.c. the Law), and assigned supreme authority 
as the verbally inspired Word of God* This made prophecy of second ary 
importance, and with the rise of the synagogues those who sought to 
know the will of Yahweh betook themselves thiihcr, where scribes as the 
official teachers gave instruction in the uxitten Law* 

VVhdc the holiness of God remained the ultimate reason and inter¬ 
pretation of this corpus of sacred tradition and precepts, the Legal and 
the purely ethical were treated as concomitant principles, the one 
depending on the other* Thus no distinedon was made between the 
pious duty of burying the dead, emphasized in the Testament of Tobias 
and the prophedc injunction to do justly, to love mercy and to walk 
humbly with God* As the centre was the Deuteronomic command to 
love God and man as the first principle of right conduct, only by 
fashioning one’s life in accordance with the statutes and judgments of 
Yahweh could true blessedness be attained, and these immutable divine 
dictates were enshrined in the Law and its requirements* Therefore, as 
the scribes sat in Moses’ scat, all that they taught and commanded had 
to e obeyed,*^ and generally speaking joy and satisfacdon wxre felt 
m e^ ulfilment of the Law\ which for the most part did not consist of 
excesive demands* Daily God was praised for having sanctified His 
people by His commandments and they rejoiced in the words of His 
teaching, for they were their life and *thc strength of their days’. It laid 
upon them the primary duty oflo^ang Cod as their Creator and sus- 
tamcr, and as a corollary to manifest their love for thdr neighbour in 
human intercourse and everyday afiaii^ in a social ethic, 

Ihialism and the problem of evil 

The absolute transcendence of Yahweh interpreted in the ethical terms 
0 e prophetic movement raised a problem in post-exilic Judaism in 
relation to the origin of evil. So long as the univeise was represented as 
bemg under the control of beneficent and malevolent divine beings, 
c struggle betw^ecn good and evil could be explained as emanating 
trom Acse two opposed supematura] forces* But once all things were 
grounded m a single all-righteous omnipotent Creator the origin and 
persistence of evil in a creation that « hjfpoiJtesi is and ought to be 
essentially good became a serious challenge to the conception of ethical 
not eism. In Judaism an e^il imagination’ (j/etstr~ha-ra) w^as thought 
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to have been implanted in the heart of man for the purpose of dcvdop- 
ing his character as a moral being Viith the aid of the Law»*“ Indeed, 
the Deutero-Isaiah did not hesitate to affirm m the name of Yahweh: 
'I create evil/^^ perhaps in the physical rather than in the moral sense, 
and when he was angry with Israel he was said to have prompted David 
to a sinful act in taJdng a census in order to bring disaster upon the 
people/^ Later in the book of Chronicles this was modified by Satan 
being made responsible for the provocation of David.*“ 

The Satan, however, was at first represented as one of *thc sons of 
God* in the court of heaven assigned the task of testing the sincerity 
and integrity of mcn^ and aedng only as the prosecuting counsel.** 
In the role of ‘the adversary* he was not fundamentally evil in direct 
opposition to the beneficent Deity, like the Dcvdl of apocalyptic 
theology. Nevertheless, since he came to be regarded as the accuser of 
Israel leading David astray, when once a dualistic conception of good 
and evil had emerged, he was well on his way to becoming the Prince 
of Darkness and Leader of the rebel angels, intent on seducing mankind 
and filling the world with corrupdon.'*^ Once this was conceded he 
could hardly be other than the arch-enemy of Yahweh, from whom he 
was supposed to have wrested the control of the earth, which henceforth 
was his domain, though his reign uldmately would be brought to an 
end when the all-righteous and beneficent Creator became all in all. 

It is djfiicult to believe that this reversal of divine omnipotence was a 
natural development of the prophedc and post-exilic conception of 
etlilcal monotheism^ There was a latent dualism, it is true, in the 
doctrine of Yahweh*s choice of Israel, but so far from ‘the w'orld lying 
in the Evil One*, in the Hebrew tradidon creadon had been pronounced 
‘very good*,** Nevertheless, the course of events made it increasingly 
hard to reconcile the world as it actually existed with the beneficent 
rule of a single omnipotent Creator and controller of all things. The 
sequel to the prophedc movement with its insistence on ethical mono¬ 
theism w^as the Exile, and when hope was renewed with the re¬ 
establishment of the post-exilic community in and around Jerusalem, 
i[ proved to be but an Indian summer. With the rise of a new antagonis¬ 
tic secular authority in the days of Antiochus Epiphanes, it doubtless 
seemed that demonic supra mundane powers were at w'ork fnistradng 
the designs of Yahweh for his chosen people. In the book of Daniel, 
which was a product of these turbulent dmes, each of the adjacent 
nadons, Greece, Persia and Israel, w'as represented as having a * prince', 
or guardian angel, as its tutelary protector,*" very much as Babylonian 
cities had their own gods. Therefore, the stage was set for a gigantic 
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Struggle of contending spiritual hierarchies with Michael, *onc of the 
chief of the princes, fighting on behalf of Israel as a divine agent.*® The 
however, was between angelic beings, not between rival 
e<]ually powerful gods, as in the contemporary ^fazdaean dualism.*^ 
TTic despondency that descended upon the Jews in their sorry plight 
during ‘the abomination of desolation spoken of by Daniel*, and the 
disillusionment in the Hasmonaean degradation that followed the 
temporary recovery under Maccabaean rule, gave rise to serious mis¬ 
givings about the providential care of Yahweh for his people, and gave 
a new emphasis to the problem of evil in the setting of ethical mono¬ 
theism. Various attempts were made to explain the corruption of human 
nature and the triumph of evil in a ‘fallen world* as an inheritance from 
the ancient past, without throwing much light on the conflict as an 
^er-prcsent reality. At first in this period the initial cause was sought 
in the unnatural alliance between ‘the sons of God* and ‘the daughters 
of men’ which r^ulted in the procreation of an evil progeny of Nephilim 
and their exploits,** but as this stock was supposed to have been wiped 
out by the Flood it did not help by way of explanation of the existing 
situation. Recourse was then made to Adam*s transgression in Eden** 
at the threshold of the human race, and while this remained the popular 
interpretation of original sin in the Judaeo-Christian tradition, until 
It w^ confronted \%ith the biological and anthropological evidence in 
the latter part of the last century, it left unsolved the problem of the 
Devil in the context of ethical monotheism. 

Tlius, in apocr^ pb^i rabbinical and early Christian literature good 
and ^il spints stood in contrast with one another as clearly defined as in 
Iraman dualism, whence it would seem the post-canonical Jewish 
apoc yptic conception of Satan and the doctrine of the twin spirits 
considerable extent derived. In the Wisdom literature it was 
Ood who was reprinted as having created two mutually antagonistic 
^wers, the evil within the soul and the Law without, and a man was 
tree to make his choice between them.** Ben Sirach maintained that the 
grmn of evU seed was so%vn in the heart of Eve and brought death in its 
tnun, wbch, as was subsequently contended, was transmitted to all 
her d^endants.** Moreover, in the Wisdom of Solomon it was affirmed 
that this e%Ti seed was so^vn by the Devil,*^ though the rabbinic theory 
oi the evil imagination*, or jgUer, as part of the divine constitution of 
man, remained the official doctrine in Judaism.** 

77ie ^oroastrian ethic 

That Iranian influence* played a significant part in the development 
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of these dualistic interpretations of good and evil in the post-bibllcal 
period is suggested by the form they assumed, especially in the apoca-^ 
lypdc tradition^ Nowhere did the problem of evil occupy a more 
prominent position in the Near East than in the great religious move¬ 
ment inidated by Zara thush train the middle of the first millennium BC. 
Having revealed Ahura Mazda, the All-wise Lord and Fountain-head 
of the Good Mind, as the sole Creator of the universe and wholly 
beneficent, he postulated the primeval twin-spirits, Spenta Mainyu 
(Good Mind) and Angra Mainyu (Evil Spirit), with their respeedve 
angelic and demonic foUowTrs in eternal conflict since the dawn of 
creation* They did not exist independentiy, but each w^as in relation 
to the other, according to the Gathas, meeting in the higher unity of 
Ahura Mazda. From the Good Spirit proceeded pure w'ords and deeds, 
and it was right speaking and right conduct that constituted the good life. 
The Zoroastrian ethic was summed up in the conception of Ashn.^ 
w'hich was regarded as a cosmic principle equated with righteousness 
and more or Jess the equivalent of the Egyptian Maat and the Vedic 
Rta* But w'hile it w^as the universal principle of the right ordering of the 
universe it was also essentially the *path of righteousness^ as an ethical 
law revealing itself in order, symmetry, harmony, truthfulness, disci¬ 
pline, moral purity and spiritual and physical health. Therefore, to 
uphold Asha was to live the good HTc to which all free moral beings w^cre 
called by the Wise-Lord, w^ho himself was the originator and embodi¬ 
ment of the right law, or moral order {Asha)^ ruling all things in respect 
of his absolute perfection. 

Mazdofon dualism 

In the earlier Gathas of the Avesta, which may go back to the time of 
Zarathushtra, probably about the seventh century bc, Ahura Mazda 
is represented as opposed by Angra Mainyu, or the Druj, as this evil 
spirit was called* Since he seems to have been regarded as evil in his 
nature, it would appear that a fundamental dualism was latent in 
2^roastrianism, though it was only in the later Mazdaean literature 
that the Lie emerges as Ahriman, coeval with Ahura Mazda, Then it 
only remained for the Magi to divide the world into two diametrically 
opposed and balanced creations—the one the work of the beneficent 
Ormuzd (a combination of *''\hura Mazda and Spenta Mainyu), and the 
other that of Ahriman—to complete the process* If this involved an 
absolute dualism, it unquestionably became an inspiration in meeting 
the challenge of evil in creation and in man, not least since good w^as 
destined to triumph*® at the consummation of all things* 
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In the later Avesta, however, the Wise-Lord w’as equated with the 
Good Spirit, and was identified with light as against his rival Ahriman 
who was darkness, whereas in the Gathas Ahura Mazda was said to 
have created both light and darkness.*® Originally Zarathushtra 
appears to have regarded the One God, holy, righteous and true, as 
the author of both good and evil, including the destructive twin-spirit 
Angra Mainyu, the Lie. This left the problem of evil unsolved and 
opened the way for a dualisdc solution. Sooner or later the \Vise-Lord 
and the Evil Spirit were almost bound to be opposed in the manner 
of Ormuzd and Ahriman as two co-ctemal principles of good and e\’il 
by their respeedve natures, personified as God and the Devil, Light and 
Darkness. Some of the Median Magi tried without much success to 
midgate this absolute dualism by making Ormuzd and Ahriman 
emanadons of a primeval principle, Zervan, but this interpretadon w’as 
declared to be heredcal, even though the victory of Ormuzd w’as 
represented as being vindicated at the last, when the good was destined 
to be established and evil finally destroyed. 

The religion of the good life 

Nevertheless, this dualisdc ethic of self-salvadon was essentially the 
religion of the good life in the service of Ahura Mazda, dedicated to the 
setting up of righteousness on earth. Evil was a force to be met on its 
own ground and conquered by the might of the Spirit of goodness and 
beneficence. It W'as the sacred duty of man to uphold and maintain 
purity, righteousness and morality, and this consdtuted the essence of 
the Zoroastrian ethic (i.e. Asha)^ which aimed at nothing less than the 
regeneradon of the world by the elimination of evil. Apart from the 
observance of certain prescribed ritual rules and dudes, these things 
were enjoined: personal purity, honesty and straight dealing, charity 
tow^ds the poor, hospitality towards the stranger, care for cattle, the 
culdvadon of the fields, the destruedon of noxious creatures and the 
veneration of the dead. By these means the powers of evil could be kept 
at bay.** The social ethic was based on the sense of duty and responsi¬ 
bility to the community in such matters as ministering to those in need, 
tilling the ground, the preservadon of trees, the cutdng of canals, the 
construction of roads, bridges and houses, the propagadon of the species, 
and the maintenance of a healthy and harmonious home and family life. 
In principle the ideal was humanisdc, humanitarian and udlitarian. 
jusdee, truthfulness, benevolence, contentedness and thankfulness were 
extolled, because they were regarded as essendal for the well-being 
alike of the individual and the pracdcal needs of society. 
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If moral concepts were combined with primitive tabus concerning 
contact with corpses, menstruation, and fla)ing, right conduct trans¬ 
cended such survivals and became equivalent to the eternal truth and 
divine law of Ahura Mazda. Those who followed this Path of 
Righteousness increased in strength, power and wealth, and laid up a 
store of merit which not only enabled them to expel the evil spirits but 
also at death safely to cross the perilous chinvat bridge conneedng this 
world with the next world, since only those righteous souls who had 
lived the good life could successfully negotiate it and enter the heavenly 
realms confident that at the final judgment their good deeds would be 
recompensed. 

The Iranian influence on Judaism 

To assume that the good would ultimately overcome the forces of evil 
merely by the inherent goodness of human nature doubtless was to take 
too optimistic a view of the situation. Thb may account for the resort to 
Magian magic and superstition to supply the dynamic that was lacking 
in Zarathushtra’s lofty conception of the good life. Nevertheless, the 
fact remains that Zoroastrianism became the State religion of Persia 
during the Sassanian Dynasty (224-650 ad) ; this was perhaps the 
greatest period in its history, and although it succumbed to the impact 
of Islam after the conquest of the country by the .Arabs in the seventh 
century ad, its influence on Jewish, Christian and Muslem apocalyptic 
literature was very considerable. As has been considered, this was most 
apparent in Judaeo-Christian eschatology and angelology,* and it 
recurs in relation to dualism and the conception of evil. Thus, the 
transformation of Satan and the rebel angels into figures not very 
different from those of Ahriman and his demonic host in the apocalyptic 
literature has every appearance of having been due to Iranian contacts. 

This is further indicated in the Manual of Discipline now recovered 
among the Dca Sea Scrolk, where God is said to have ‘created man to 
have dominion over the w’orld and make for him two spirits, that he 
might walk with them until the appointed time of his visitation; they 
are the spirits of truth and of error. In the abode of light arc the origins 
of truth, and from the source of darkness arc the origins of error. In the 
hand of the prince of lights is dominion over all sons of righteousness: 
in the ways of light they walk. And in the hand of the angel of darkness 
is all dominion over the sons of error; and in the ways of darkness they 
walk. And by the angel of darkness is the straying of all the sons of 
righteousness . . . but the God of Israel and his angel of truth have 

•Chap. VI, p. 191. 
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helped all the sons of light. For he created the spirits of light and dark¬ 
ness, and upon them he founded every good work and upon their ways 
every service. One of the spirits God loves for all the ages of eternity; 
as for the other, he abhors its company, and all its ways he hates for 
ever’.** 

This identification of truth with light and error with darkness is 
definitely Iranian, but as interpreted by the Qumran sect in Judaic 
terms, Yahweh is represented as having created the twrin-spiriis, 
contrary to the Gathic doctrine of the evil spirit being evil through his 
own will. Again, the underlying predestination in the Jewish document 
constitutes a departure from the Zoroastrian free choice, bringing it 
more into line with the Iranian Zurv'anitc myth than with the theology 
of the Gathas. There the primeval Being, Zurvan, Unlimited Time, 
was identified with Destiny, the father of the twin-spirits who made 
light, Ormuzd, to rule the world of spirits above, and dark, Ahriman, 
to be prince of this world,** just as the Satan became the lord of the 
earth, and light and darkness, truth and falsehood, were contrasted. 

Nor were the parallels confined to the Qumran literature. They are 
characteristic of the Essenes, and they arc deeply laid in the Fourth 
Gospel and in the First Epistle of St John in the New Testament,** 
and they recur in the Pauline doctrine of the ‘two Adams* and in the 
distinction between the ‘flesh* and the ‘spirit*, though the dualism be 
but relative and temporary. •* At the end of the first century ad, howc\'cr, 
the evil world was set against the world of light and life in the Johanninc 
cosmology in such a manner that under Alexandrian influence they 
became two op[x>scd realms writh their respective spiritual forces in 
perpetual conflict, as in the Gnostic dual control of the world by the 
good and evil deities respectively. But it is still in debate to what extent, 
if at all. Gnosticism was of Iranian origin.** 

Iranian and Iordan dualism 

The Greeks, unlike the Hebrewrs and Iranians, developed ethical 
concepts subsequent to the efforts of their pioneer thinkers and philo¬ 
sophers to find a single principle capable of explaining all the 
phenomena of the material world. Moreover, they were not averse to 
acknowledging foreign influences on their religion and civilization, from 
western .\sia and the Fertile Crescent, or from Crete and the eastern 
Mediterranean. As F. M. Comford says, ‘whether we accept or not the 
hypothesis of a direct influence of Persia on the lonians in the sixth 
century, no student of Orphic and Pythagorean thought will fail to sec 
between it and the Persian religion such close resemblances that we can 
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regard both systems as expressions of one and the same conception of 
life, and use either of them to interpret the other.* 

The preSocratic pluralists 

Aristotle recognized an affinity between the dualism of the Magi and 
that of the Platonic distinedon between Form and Matter, the Good and 
its negadon, but the problem had long exercised the minds of the pre- 
Socradc thinkers in Greece. While their approach was primarily 
materialisdc and monisdc, since as empiriebts they reduced the world 
to a primary substance—water, fire, air or earth nevertheless, they 
disdnguished between mind and matter, percepdon and the thing 
perceived, the void and the plenum. The Pythagoreans made a similar 
disdnedon between the principles of good and evil, corresponding to the 
contrast of soul and body. For Empedocles these primary elements, or 
‘roots of things*, were held together by two contrary forces, love and 
hate, producing a state of tension with order and harmony emerging 
from strife and discord and the reign of chaos. All construedve forces of 
Reality arose from love, but only as a temporary measure desdned to 
giv'e place to the dominance of discord as the cvcr-rccurrent sinister 
element in the world.** 

In this dualisdc ethic the gods played no part, for the opposed 
principles, love and hate, moved the elements impersonally from with¬ 
out as the efficient causes of good and evil. All that happened in the 
cosmic order was the result of these external changes in the four 
primary ‘roots’, love acting as the combining force and hatred as the 
separadng force of dissoludon, in a cyclic process. For him (Empedocles) 
the divine were universal powers aedve in the cosmic cycle as the 
primary forms of corporeal existence and the forces of love and hate 
producing goodness and perfecdon by their intcracdon in nature and 
in the human soul. 

Anaxagoras, who was bom in Clazomenae in Ionia about 500 BC 
and carried on the Milesian tradidon, posited in place of the four 
elements innumerable seeds, each composed of eternal homogeneous 
pardcles held together by an ethereal vapour undl the vapour and ether 
separated themselves from the primeval mass. Then came mind (>«S< 
iX6<Iiv) as something disdnet from the world and its elements, which 
set all things in order as the moving cause separate from matter, exisdng 
along and by itself*. It ‘controls all things that have a soul* and ‘the 
whole whirlmg movement and made it possible for it to whirl at all. 
It knew ‘all the things that were then being mixed, and separated off 
and parted from one another*. In fact, mind arrayed ‘all such things 
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as were to be and which are not, and such as arc at present’,though 
as a purely mechanical cause which hardly can he said to have antici¬ 
pated the Platonic and Anstotehan ethical teleological dualism, ^’ous 
may have ordered all things from the beginning according to a definite 
plan, but as Anstode said, it was only dragged in when no other ex¬ 
planation could be found to account for mental and spiritual phenomena. 

Democritus (r. 460-370 ac), on the other hand, included within the 
scope of his interpretation of the origin of the physical universe in 
relation to quandties of in visible atoms devoid ofqualitative diflercnccs, 
the consideration of the problem of human conduct \ncived from the 
side both of the State and the individual. The true end of life was not 
picture as the Cyrenaic school contended, but a state of thought and 
feeling attained only by a proper control exercised over pleasures and 
pains, and promoted by philosophical training and cultivated Uving* 
Peace of soul comes from modcradon (^lrrFt^n^rt) in pleasure and 
harmony of life , and *ihe crown of righteousness is a mind confident 
and unamazed \ but the end of unrighteousness is the fear of impending 
calamity^^o But these moralizings were based on his crudely materialise 
tie physical specula dons rather than upon anything in the nature of a 
systematic ethic or a transcendental theoiog>\ 

Tkf eikxcs of tht ¥ythagor€^aa 

The first serious attempt in Greece to establish a rule of life on an 
ct leal was that of the P>'thagoreans in the fifth centurj.' sc. As an 
organized religious community they were committed to a prescribed 
rouune which involved a careful scrutiny of daily conduct in an 
conscience^ fragments of which have surs'ived in alJ 
1^0 a ility in certain hexameter s'erscs which assume that the body as 
the seat and source of sin was the prison-house of the soul. The mortiB- 
cation o the flesh by abstinence and asceticism, therefore, was essential 
or c purification of the soul and the development of the higher life 
^ ^ of metempsychosis. As the evil contracted during each 

re irt was carried over to the next reincarnation, life here in this ivoi Id 
came a penance for the sins committed in a former state of existence* 
onsequeudj, every man as a moral being was confronted with a choice 
een a morally good life and a bad one j this was directed especially 
'k ^ Htid the control of the passions, particularly anger and 

t^e cultivation of the power of endurance, and the contemplation of the 
, ^ ^ ^ eternal world of the soul and its virtues. The gods were 

c gua guides of the good life, and as men grew in their 

cncs-s l c) lecamc better and nearer lo perfection in the protracted 
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ascent to the final goal, when the soul was released from the chastisc’- 
ment of corporeal imprisonmentn Those who failed to emancipate 
themselves Grom the domi-nion of sensuality in its various forms and 
aspects were condemned to transmigration into the bodies of animals, 
and, if they proved to be incurable, to be consigned ultimately to 
punishment in Tartarus, the Pythagorean hdl which w-as opposed to 
the bliss of incorporeal heavenly existence. 

It is highly conjectural to what extent, howeveri the Pythagorean 
ethic can be attributed to Pythagoras, who w-as a nadve of Samos in 
southern Italy and migrated about 530 fic to Croton, where Orphism 
was established. There can be no doubt that much that was a product 
of the later brotherhood was assigned to the founder of the school, and 
was brought into relation with the Orphic doctrines current in the sixth 
to the fourth centuries bo. Furthermore, it may well be true that an 
* Orphic religion' as an organized and unified sy'stem of belief and 
practice did not actually exist in the Hellenic world, as has been 
generally supposed.** Nevertheless, a number of closely related ideas 
and customs finding expression in, a specific mode of conduct and 
incorporated in a literature, prevailed around the name of Orpheus 
during this eventful period and had a pemnanent influence on Greek 
religious thought and practice. 

Thus, 'the Py thagorean w-ay of life', as Plato described it,’® bore a 
general resemblance to the Orphic counterpart in respect of rules of 
absdnence and asceticisms for the purpose of securing the release of the 
soul by means of rciocarnaiion. On the other hand, Pythagorcamsm 
w^as essentially a highly intellectual movement with an ethical dualistic 
philosophy based on the contrast of good and evil interpreted in terms 
of a cosmological principle of the Limited and the Unlimited, or of the 
Odd and the Even. It cannot be regarded as in any sense an oflshoot 
of a hypothetical Orphism, how^ever much the two disciplines may ha ve 
had common ideas and aims wdth regard to a conception of the good 
life directed to release, or 'moral salvation' (iCwii;), secured in the case 
of the Pythagoreans by the pursuit of'knowledge' or 'wisdom as well 
as by asceticism and telfiai (rites of initiation). 

Tki Orphic life 

Plato leaves us in no doubt that the Orphic life was intended to promote 
ethical uprightness and moral righteousness, however much its rites 
may have been misused by the unscrupulous and superstitious. The 
initiates were animated by the desire not only to be released from the 
wearisome round of rebirths but to emerge at length as a god, like the 
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Bacchoi who attained complete union with Dionysus-Zagtetu in their 
Thraco-Phr)'gian ecstatic frenzies. They, toOj sought liberation from the 
Titanic element in their dual nature and the realization of their 
diversity by the cultivation of the Dionysian side in their inheritance 
and the purging away of the evil, through the due performance of their 
ieltUii and the adoption of the Orphic way of life with its rules and 
injunctions and puriEcations. These were always liable to degenerate 
into ritual holiness, upon which Plato poured such scorn in no uncertain 
measure* But Socrates realized that 'those who established rites and 
inidadon for us were no fools, but that there is a hidden meaning in 
their teaching when it says that w^hoever arrives uninitiated in Hades 
will lie in mud, but purified and initiated when he arrives w'ill dvi'dl 
with the gods’* The ini dated, in fact, arc identified with the true 
philosophers, having become ‘the sons of the gods {tkeoiogot) whOi may 
be expected to know the taith about their own parents'*’* 

The Orphic life, in short, was ambivalent* At one level it might be 
merely a roudne of rituaJ purity like any other mystery cultus or 
insdtudonal religion; while at another it reached very' considerable 
heights of spiritual and ethical attainment. In the background lay the 
Thraco-Phry'gian orgies and Iranian dualism, out of which emerged a 
predominantly Graeco-oriental mystery cult, less Hellenic than that of 
Eleusis but sobered under the influence of Apollo and brought within 
the Hesiodic theogony and the Olympian theology by Zeus having 
destroyed the Titans and caused Dionysus to be reborn. In such a 
composite and syncredsde tradition the good life of its adherents could 
hardly be other than many-sided. Its prohlbidons were numerous and 
for the most part they had been inhented fi-om these earlier substrata, 
often preserving primitive traits like those of the closely allied Pytha¬ 
goreans. Here the emphasis was on the negative ddc of behaviour- 
There was also, however, a positive aspect in which moral actions 
were enjoined, though precisely in what they consisted besides expiation, 
prayer and sacrifice to the gods for the bestowal of divine favour we 
cannot be sure, in the absence of teleiai on the subject in the Orphic 
htcrature, apart from the descriptions in very general terms mentioned 
by Plato. We know it involved self-denial and rules of conduct to secure 
the purification of the soul from sin and to advance its status in the next 
earthly life through the discipline of asceticism, which was not wi thout 
some sense of moral consciousness. Those who made progress in the 
Orphic life spent in the attainment of ethical and ceremonial purity of 
the soul hoped to enjoy heavenly bliss for a thousand years, while the 
incorrigibly wicked were consigned to Tartarus. Those who occupied an 
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intermediate position between the *saved and the damned were 
punished for a millennium and then returned to earth and were given 
another chance to live three series of good lives on both sides of the 
grave, at the end of which the soul would be purged and enter a 
permanent paradise in a di\inc status. 

The Orphic conception of immortahty constitutes the first really 
serious attempt in Greece to make human destiny depend upon 
character and conduct in the present state of existence, with the 
subjective aspect of sin being given greater prominence than the 
objective approach. ^VTule the soul was in the body it was believed to be 
conscious of its defilement which was inherited from its previous in¬ 
carnations, and the object of the ritual observances, mortificariotis and 
tabus—the wearing of white garments, abstention from eating eggs and 
beans, avoiding contact with women in childbirth or corpses, and 
practising chastity—and of the more ethical code of conduct, was to 
regain the divine life from which the soul had fallen. 

The golden tablets found much later in the Orphic graves in southern 
Italy and in Crete show, like the Egyptian Book of the Dead, that at 
death those who had practised the prescribed good life were provided 
with careful instructions as to the route of the soul through the under¬ 
world, how its dangers were to be avoided, and the formula to be used 
in addressing Persephone and the other chthonian gods on arrival in 
Hades.'® Having declared itself to be of the divine race, to have duly 
performed all the ritual purifications, *flown out of the sorrowful 
wheel’, and paid the penalty of unrighteous deeds, it came to Per¬ 
sephone to he given a place in ^the seats of the hallow'cd’^, raised to the 
status of god instead of mortal. 

According to the Odes of Pindar, confirmed by Plato, after a three¬ 
fold probation the Orphic good life attained its goal in the perpetual 
sunshine of the Isles of the Blest m the company of the gods and heroes, 
relieved of all toil and vexation, and knowing no tears.'^* In this 
terrestrial paradise, resembling the Egyptian Elysium in its idealized 
earthly conditions, the thrice-justified souls enjoyed in full measure 
the rew ard of their mundane mortifications and struggles, in contrast 
to the grim shadowy shades of the Homenc tradition. But unlike most 
similar conceptions of the culmination of the good life in eternal bliss, 
the Orphic hereafter was an intermediate state pending the final 
consummation, when the thrice-tested soul attained its divinity. 


OTpfdsm and the Homeric and Herio^c Olympian eiMcal traMon 
However Orphism is to be understood and evaluated, it was the 
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expression of a real ethical and religious need when social life was 
undergoing profound disturbances in the HeUcnic world, and neither 
the Homeric aristocradc heroic virtues of strcngihj courage and 
wisdom, nor the fair dealing, temperance, industry' and simplicity urged 
by Hesiod, met the fundamental needs of struggling humanirji^ The 
conditions that among die cultivated classes in Ionia had given rise to 
a profound disillusionment with life, resulted among the people in a 
heightened sense of sin and resort to ritual purity and asceticism as the 
w^ay of salvation, based on the Orphic and Pythagorean conception of 
the good life. The 01)Tnpian gods and heroes of the Homeric and 
Hesiodic tradition had failed to gain the spiritual and ethical allegiance 
of Greece, because transccndcntally they had little or notliing to offer, 
since they differed only from mankind in having greater powder and 
knowledge, and this in degree rather than in kind. They were subject 
to the same ethical w-eaknesses and shortcomings as were mortals and 
they were too much involved in their own intrigues to be concerned 
with human affairs or cosmic processes. At its best Homeric Olympian'^ 
ism was a mystical idealism and a romantic heroism; a symbol of 
idealized qualities belonging to an age of chivaliy^, or in the case of 
Hesiod of the simpler virtues, homely wisdom and everyday require¬ 
ments of the farmer and pcasant.^^ In Homer the old gods retained 
a romantic significance as the chief actors in a heroic drama of adven¬ 
ture, courage and conquest, sometimes allegorized or made symbob of 
virtue and jusdee, militaiy skill and sagacity, aJid fidelity between 
husband and wife and the master and hb household, including horses 
and dogs.'® But they w'crc merely glorified men, and Xenophanes 
maintained that *Homer and Hesiod have ascribed to the gods all 
things that among men arc a shame and a reproach — theft and adultery 
and deceiving one another'. ■■ 

This judgment, however, fails to recognize that the literature in 
question docs not consist of theological or ethical treatises, or of 
historical records of past events. The Iliad and O^ssej are excellent tales 
giving a reasonably accurate picture of the life and manners that 
prevailed in Greece at the transition front the Bronze Age to the Iron 
Ibr entertainment rather than for edification and ^uplift’. It is true, 
as Herodotus asserted, that ‘Homer and Hesiod created the generations 
of the gtids for the Greeks; they gave the divinities their names , assigned 
to them their prerogatives and functions, and made their forms 
knowTi They represented their divine heroes in the semblance of 
rnen and, therefore, made them subject to the faults, failings and 
limitations of human beings, particularly those of warriors and capri- 
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cLous cliieftaiiis*®' They nevCT moved id ethical spheres; their actions 
generally were determined by motives of self-interest and self-regard, 
and in so far as they controlled the destinies of nadons and individuals, 
they acted for good or ill according to their mood and passion of the 
moment. As guardians of jusdee they deliberately led men into sin and 
error, and were themselves prone to sensuality, envy, lying, uiid ^ the 
offences and transgressions they punished, or sometimes rewarded, in 
mortals. With the exception of the righteous king who feared the gods 
and upheld justice and w^as recompensed %vlth a bumper harvest, 
prolitic flocks and herds, abundance of fish and the prosperity of his 
people,** virtue seldom was rewarded in this hfe, still less hereafter. 

It is not siirprising, therefore, that when the stories about the gods 
w^erc rationalized or explained aw'ay by the poets and the pre-Socratic 
thinkers, and dramatists like Aeschylus, Sophocles and Euripides 
moralized the Olympian mythoiog)', it w'as to the Orphic and Pytha¬ 
gorean ethical doctrines that recourse was made, in spite of much that 
was naive, fantastic and sometimes unedifying in their mythology and 
practice. Here at least was a w'ay of life to be foliow'ed for definite and 
highly desirable ends, in which those who embraced it were to a con- 
siderabie degree masters of their own fate, and behaviour in this w*orld 
in a succession of existences was a determining factor in their final 
destiny. Thus, from the con^'iction that human error arose as a result 
of a failure to recognize ignorance of the truth, Socrates sought to lead 
those with whom he argued to knowledge that would find expression 
in right conduct—injustice, piety, temperance, and courage. Equating 
virtue with knowledge as the basis of his ethic he appears to have relied 
on an ‘inner voiced or daemon, which spjoke to him, as he maintained, 
from time to time, inhibiting him from a wrong course of conduct, 
and regarded as di\tine messages resulting from his special relationship 
with ApollOj whose sen-'ant he claimed to be.®® 

Thi Plaionic conception of God and the Good 

Here may be discerned a mystical vein arising from an Orphic influence 
and tendency, which Plato accepted and developed in his duaKsUc 
doctrine of the pre-existence of the soul and its re incarnation as a moral 
economy through which the deeds done in the body were punished or 
rewarded by transmigration in a lower or higher form* To this w'as 
added a realm of Ideas or Reality over and above that of sense ex¬ 
perience to which the soul aspires and attains by the pursuit of 
philosophy, starting from the Socratic proposition that virtue is acquired 
by knowledge. But Plato went further than his master in making the 
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desire for the possession of an eternal Good manifest itself in higher 
forms, passing from beautiful and good things to beautiful and good 
souls, and from these to that which is beautiful and good in itself, which 
alone can satisfy the craving of the soul.** It was this concept of perfect 
goodness, beauty and truth that made particular soub, persons and 
virtues g^ood in a relative sense and its realization the goal of the good 
life and the end of striving. 

Thus, the breaking away from the Olympian tradition of the 
Platonic differentiation of the visible order from the imisible world of 
Ideas made possible a conception of Ddty as a single personal ground 
who was the Good in the abstract; the Ultimate Reality responsible for 
the orderly motions of the universe. But while the ‘best soul* was the 
supreme Cause, it was not the only source of motion.** To explain the 
disorder and irregularity in the cosmos two or more souls were postu¬ 
lated. An absolute dualism, however, was ruled out, since it w'as 
nowhere suggested that a bad ‘world-soul’ existed, any more than in the 
Platonic doctrine of Forms were there two disconnected worlds, as in 
oriental dualisms. Nevertheless, in the thought of Plato the problem 
remained unsolved. The eternal pattern as the sum total of all Forms 
was the ideal model of what ought to be. But the idea of the Good and 
the doctrine of God as the highest ethical ideal developed indepen¬ 
dently in his mind, so that the conception of providential beneficence 
was never completely reconciled with the existence of evil. 

Although God was the transcendent sanction of morality He was 
not the sole ultimate source of all that is. A demiurgic principle, or 
order and harmony, contended with recalcitrant ‘necessity’ from w'hich 
evil was derived by the soul identifying itself with disorderly motion.** 
Thus, in matter was the origin of evil, but God was exonerated from any 
complicity because He was responsible only for the good motions.*^ 
Evil was pure negation W), being that by which the world fell short 
of good,** but unlike Anstode Plato never attempted to get behind the 
idea of God as the Supreme Soul to that of an Unmoved Mover as the 
ulumate source of all movement, with evil as a necessary element in the 
continual process of change to which matter was subject.** But w'hy 
evil exists was not explained, and an Unmoved \Iover knowing 
nothing of human aspiradons in an imperfect world could hardly be 
an ethical Creator. Indeed, in maintaining a difference in kind betw'een 
the tw'o worlds Aristode arrived at a more absolute dualism than can 
be attributed to Plato, while his concepdon of divine transcendence 
removed the Deity altogether from mundane affairs and the right 
ordering of the good life. 
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Unlike the Hebrew prophets neither Plato nor Socrates nor Aris¬ 
totle made a determined effort to establish and vindicate an ethical 
monotheism in place of the traditional Olympian polytheism or that 
of the Gracco-oricnial my'Stery cults. Their respect for the ancient gods 
may have been slight, but their worship was taken for granted and 
given a place in the ideal Platonic republic which was visualLsed as the 
summum hoTtum of the social order and the good life m this world. The 
trend towards monothebm was essentially philosophic and the develop* 
ment of moral ideas proceeded along intellectual lines, without religious 
predilections. In Israel and Iran the ethical reforms initiated respec¬ 
tively by the Hebrew Prophets and Zarathushtra, were based on the 
character of God as conceived in relation to Yahweh and Ahura 
Mazda, It was His absolute righteousness that was the inspiratiori of 
morahty, and the ebier factor in determining its demands on ^ who 
would live in accordance with His requirements, and walk in His ways, 
from the greatest to the least, irrespective of philosophic attainment. 
The Highest Good must be found not in the complete deVi elopment of 
the soul in its communion with the eternal world of Ideas, but in union 
with the living God who is Himself the suprapeisonal embodiment 
of the ethical ideal* 


CHAPTER TEN 


THE DEVELOPMENT AND DIFFUSION 
OF NEAR EASTERN DEITIES 


WnUrn .iiulit CiitMttmi. riu t/Iht CoiUm nil, tmittnu ^syncrtlisHi Cm! Melhrr— 
Thi Shf-pd md crntim, jelar call ia Eifpl. Baijdcmua Great Triad, Daraui-Taiaiaaz and 
iHoma-Ishtar Boat, Anat and Ashtrah in Sjrrvta Hadada Storm-ged and IVtather-god in 
Anatolia, Baal and Yahwtk in Israel—Hellenistic Judaism, Graeco-criental sjneretism, 
MitJtraism, emergence of the Christian concept of Deity 


Thi WesUm Asiatic CradUland 

There is now c\'cry reason to regard Mesopotamia, Asia Minor, 
Syria, the Iranian plateau and Egypt as the cradleland of the pre¬ 
historic and proto-historic civilizations in which the antecedents of the 
higher living religions emerged in the Neolithic and Chalcolithic 
periods, not later than the fifth millennium bc, when the use of stone 
gradually being supplanted by the employment of metals. Indeed, 
it is becoming apparent at Jericho and at Qalat Jarmo in northern Iraq 
that a pre-pottery Neolithic culture existed in the sixth millennium BC 
in Palestine and Mesopotamia, with an elaborate funerary and fertility 
cultus. Moreover, it is not improbable that further investigadon will 
show that it had a much wider geographical distribudon throughout the 
Fertile Crescent and the adjacent regions, though the original centre 
o dispersal is most likely to remain south-western Asia, with a greater 
or smaller lag in dme and cultural development as the diffusion pro¬ 
ceeded eastwards and westwards in successive migradons from what is 
^w Syria, Palestine and northern Iraq. In the peripheral regions the 
^ eis and practices arising out of this expanding agricultural civiliza¬ 
tion appeared relatively later and in a derivative form. If the Nile 
y^ley, and subsequently AnatoUa, the Aegean, Crete and Greece were 
in ucnced by Mesopotamia and Syria during the formative period, they 
never ost their distinct and independent characters and remained 

g y in vidualized centres of cultural development and of religious 
thought and practice. 

In recent )ears our knowledge of Mesopotamian, Egyptian and 
J^tem Asian civilization has very considerably increased, it has 
become apparent that it was in an agricultural * that reUgion 
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assumed its dominant position in the newly-established setded com- 
munides of mixed farmers who were engaged in the culdvadon of the 
soil and in stock-breeding in the Near East. \\Tien subsistence depended 
largely on the hazards of the chase, supplemented by fishing, where this 
was possible, and the collection of edible fruits, roots and berries, the 
attention seems to have been concentrated upon the mysterious lifc- 
gi\ing processes—fecundity, matermty, generation and birth and 
their converse, the baffling phenomenon of death. A magico-religious 
cultus developed around these ever-present realities of everyday obser¬ 
vation and experience, which found expression in the ritual control of 
these natural forces and human events interpreted in terms of super¬ 
natural powers and principles, beneficent and malevolent, constandy 
at work for good or ill in this precarious environment. Therefore, in the 
Palaeolithic background of the ancient civilizations of the Near East 
the religious preoccupation was mainly with fertihty, the mysterious 
phenomena connected with birth and generation, coupled with the 
e\’er-pressing problem of subsistence and the food supply, together NNilh 
the final dissolution at death and its aftermath. 

The rise of the Goddess cult 

This will to live, manifest in a great variety of symbolic objects and 
actions—female figurines, phalli, masks, disguises, mimetic rites and 
sacred dances—appears to have found its principal mode of representa¬ 
tion in the figure of the life-producing mother and her various maternal 
organs, attributes and functions. Whether or not in Palaeolithic times 
this symbol was actually personified as the Mother-goddess, and when 
it was extended to the vegetable kingdom as Mother-earth, the womb 
in which the crops were sown and produced, this personification was 
certainly accomplished after the transition from the precarious life of 
hunting and food-gathering to the cultivation of the soil and the keeping 
of flocks and hcr£ under the less hazardous conditions that prevailed 
in Neolithic society and its economy. Then with the establishment of 
husbandly' and domestication, which must have taken place somewhere 
in the Fertile Crescent not later than the seNTnth millennium bc, the 
Goddess-cult doubtless began to assume a theistic guise. This is sug¬ 
gested by the increasing prominence of its emblems, especially in the 
Halafian sites in Mesopotamia. Furthermore, as the function of the male 
in the process of generation became more apparent and v'ital, probably 
as a result of stock-breeding, the Mother-goddess was assigned a spouse 
to play his part as the begetter in procreation. Eventually, in the 
capacity of the Sky-father, he fecundated the Earth-mother, or in Eg>'pt 
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visited the queen as the Sun-god in order to beget an heir to the throne 
who would reign as his son. 

In Eg)*pt, however, it was the male solar deity as the heavenly father 
of the Fharaohj not the Goddiess, who took the initiative, because he 
vras above all the life-givcr» Consequendy, both he and the king 
exercised their funedons in their ow'q right rather than, as in hlesopo* 
tamia, through the agency of the Goddess. Even Hathor, the Cow- 
goddess, appeared in the New Kingdom as the wife and mother of 
Homs the Elder, who in the P)Taniid Texts was equated with Re*' But 
she w as only one of his many wives when all the great goddesses became 
‘forms and attributes of Hathor w^orshipped under different names'. 
Being essentially the goddess of birth, she was originally his mother, 
just as Ishtar was the mother of Tammuz, in Babylonia, and it was not 
until Homs was confused and identified with the son of Osiris (of w'hom 
Hathor was never the spouse) that she became his wife at Edfu, w'herc 
the marraige was celebrated annually. Then she was equated with 
Isis, and as ‘the throne woman’ she w^as thought to give birth to the 
prototype of the living king, Homs, the avenger of his father Osiris. 

Both goddesses, in fact, were closely associated with motherhood and 
the kingship, and their similarities of function gave rise to the confusion 
in their mythology and respective offices and relationships. But the role 
of Hathor in Ancient Egypt was tha t of the Great Mother In her original 
form, exercising her maternal offices in the suckling of the Pharaohs 
here and hereafter, and conferring upon them her divinity as her sons. 
’When eventually the Goddess became the wife of the chief god who 
was formerly her son, the image of Hathor was taken by her priests from 
her temple at Denderah to visit her consort Horus at Edfu so as to 
engage in a sacked marriage. The queen as the ‘God^s Wife' in the 
New Kingdom w'as also regarded as the embodiment of H athor, and she 
presided over the musician-priestesses as the royal concubines in the 
temple at Luxor, Her own union with Atum-Rc to conceive an heir to 
the throne probably took place during the Theban festival of Opet 
when the god in all his gloty was believed to visit the sanctuary for this 
purpose.* The sacred mamage Is depicted in the reliefs on the walls of 
the temple. 

In Egypt the reproduction of life was the function of the Mother- 
goddesses, but they were not the actual source of life as in Mesopotamia. 
It was the god in the person of the Pharaoh who took the initiative, 
whereas in Babylonia the king was Invited to share the couch of the 
Goddess, and perhaps by so doing became divine. Similarly, creation 
i^as ascribed in Egypt solely to the male gods, Rc-Atum, Ptah or 
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Khnum, and the goddess Nut or Hathor merely reproduced life within 
it. In western Asia, Mesopotamia, the Aegean and Greece, on the other 
hand, Mother-earth was the source of all life, and the seasonal decline 
in the autumn waff ascribed to the bereaved Mother withdrawing her 
beneficence because she had lost her child. In Syria the Baal-Anat 
myth reflects the same agricultural ritual situation, whether as an 
annual event or a recurrent cycle of drought. In Crete the Goddess 
retained her earlier status and function, as in the Minoan civiliEation 
she was the chief divine being and object of worship, depicted either by 
herself or in association with her priestesses and her characteristic 
emblems—snakes, doves, lions, the double axe, sacral horns, trees, 
pillars and the mountain on which so often she was shown standing 
alone. Her cult predominated throughout the Aegean and the eastern 
Mediterranean and the virility of the sacred bull may have been poured 
out sacrificially to fertilize the Elarth-mothcr on the homed altars in 
Minoan sanctuaries, especially at the Spring Festival. But she he^lf 
w’as never adorned with horns nor represented as suckling her offspring, 
because in Crete she did not assume the role and symbolism of the 
divine cow as in Egypt and elsewhere. 

On the mainland Zeus took the guise of a bull to carry off Europa to 
Crete, where she became the mother of Minos. His wife Pasiphae in her 
turn concealed herself in the effigy of a cow to have intercourse with 
the bull with w’hich she had become mfatuated, and so conceived the 
Minotaur. Here there would appear to be a survival of a ^boUc 
ritual marriage to a sacred bull and of the kind of mimetic dance 
portrayed in a Palaeolithic engraving of a man and woman clothed in 
skins with in the cave of Combarcllcs near Les Eyzies in the 
Dordogne.* The classical Moon-goddess Selene, the daughter of the 
Sun, with whom Pasiphae is connected by her name, was figured as a 
cow-goddess with horns, and in the legend the bull was the universal god 
of the sky and of fertility.* This association with the moon brings Pasi- 
phae into line with the Goddess cult in the Near East, where the goddess 
of fertility was so often a lunar deity, perhaps because in arid districts 
like parts of Mesopotamia and western Asia the moon stimulates the 
dew and so promotes the g^rowth of vegetation, just as the Earth-mother 
was thought to be fertilized by the rain bestowed upon her by the Sky- 
father. Therefore, so as to secure fertihty in nature, the life-giving forces 
had to be made operative through a ritual re-enactment of the act of 
copulation between the Goddess and her spouse, symbolized by the cow 
and the bull, the earth and the sky, the moon and the sun. 

Under this imagery the myth and ritual of the fertility and vegetation 
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cult in Asia Minor, Syria, Babylonia, Egypt and the eastern Mediter¬ 
ranean, Crete and the Aegean developed. The figures of male gods 
were of very infrequent occurrence in the Minoan-Mycenaean region, 
while those of goddesses abounded. Indeed, the universal ^lother 
appears everywhere to have lain behind the various emblems and 
localizations of maternity, representing the myster)' of birth and 
generation in its manifold aspects and attributes in human society and 
in the natural order. But the Young male god as her brother, spouse or 
son, was closely associated with the Goddess and she was united with 
him in a nuptial ritual in relation to the annual cycle of vegetation in 
the agricultural calendrical sequence, in which the king and queen 
were cast to play the leading roles, either in a divine capacity as in 
^KYP^* o*" ^ serv’ants of the Goddess as in Mesopotamia. 

NVith the concentration of creative energy on the male principle as 
the begetter, the Goddess tended in some measure to lose her dominance 
and prestige, but the w’estem Asiatic cult persisted in its diffusion from 
its cradleland in the Near East to /Vnatolia and the Aegean, and thence 
to the Iberian peninsula and to north-western Europe, where it was 
associated with the spread of the megalithic culture. In its easterly 
extension from the Tigris to the Indus valley by way of the succession 
of tells along the foothilb and valleys in western Iran, the Elburz, 
Makran and those of the uplands of Baluchistan to the plains of Sind 
and the Punjab, the female principle (sakti) in the form of the Earth- 
mother retained its earlier predominance. The pre-Aryan vegetation 
cult persisted in the village-goddesses throughout India, in fact, along 
lines parallel to those of the Goddess in western Asia, with a male deity 
often assuming the functions of the Sky-father, as in the union of the 
\ edic Earth-mother Prithivi with D^'aus Pitar, the Aryan Zeus and 
Jupiter, as the universal progenitor of gods and men.® 

The emergence of the syncretistic Great Mother 

As the cult of the Mother-goddess spread throughout the region of the 
expansion of ancient agncultural civilization from south-western .Asia 
to Egypt, western Europe and India, its central figure became more and 
more a synci^tistic deity embracing all the goddesses connected with the 
various attributes of maternity, generation and fertility. This became 
most apparent in the case of Isis who from being the source of vitality 
as the throne-woman*, personifying the sacred stool charged with the 
mysterious power of knowledge, became the prototype of the life-giving 
mother and faithful wife. It was she who taught her brother-spouse, 
Osiris, the secrets of agriculture, sent him on his civilizing mission, 
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discovered his dismembered body after he had been slain by Seth and 
caused it to be reassembled and reanimated by hb posthumous son, 
Horus, whom she had conceived from his restored body. Originally, 
however, she was not a Mother-goddess, for this was primarily the 
role of Hathor in Egypt, and it was not until Isis acquired her attributes, 
together with those of Nut and Neith, that she was virtually equated 
in the Hellenistic period with the Magna Mater of western .^sia and the 
Graeco-Roman world. Then as ‘the goddess of many names’ she became 
the most popular of all the Egyptian divinities and was identified with 
the allied foreign gjoddesses, Silene and lo, Dcmeter, Aphrodite and 
Pelagia, while Osiris occupied a relatively subordinate position in her 
syncretistic mysteries. 

Although she was never a tragic figure like Ishtar in Mesopotamia, 
her devotion to her husband-brother made a strong emotional appeal, 
and she captured the popular imagination of the Roman Empire as 
did no other deity. In spite of the official opposition of the Senate, her 
rites, as we have seen, attracted an ever-increasing number of votaries, 
as she had absorbed so many Greek and Asiatic features after her fusion 
writh .Astarte in the form of Atargatis, and shared a temple with Zeus, 
Hera and Kore at Oxyrhynchus. The diffusion of her worship through¬ 
out the Empire is, in fact, an outstanding example of the adaptation of a 
cult to a foreign and alien environment, an adaptation so complete that 
its original characteristics disappeared almost entirely. Equated with 
Demeter and Persephone and the other Hellenic goddesses, she lost 
her earlier Egjyptian features, though her priests continued to be clad 
in Eg^q^tian vestments. But she became so essentially a Hellenic figure 
that all her traits were transmuted into those of the environment into 
which she had been diffused. 

Having become the \Iother of the Gods in the Saite and Greek 
periods (i.e. firom 663 Bc), the local goddesses were invested with her 
attributes and she absorbed their features and functions until they were 
so merged as to be indistingubhable. She was then the prototype of 
all goddesses and had her owm shrines in the temples of Gizeh, Philae, 
and her sanctuaries everywhere in the Hellenistic and Roman w’orld, 
as well as in Malta, Sardinia, Phoenicia and southern Italy, making 
its way to the Capitoline Hill in Rome through such centres as Puteoli, 
Pompeii, Herculanaeum, and Ostia. She was not, however, the only 
Graeco-oriental syncretistic representation of the Mother of the Gods 
who personified the female principle in its several manifestations, sym¬ 
bols and attributes, absorbing first one goddess and then another 
w'herever her cult was diffused. 
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In Anatolia and throughout western Asia she was primarily the 
personiheatinn of the productivity of the soil as the T.ady of the land' 
and source of fecundity, in association with the Young god as the 
embodiment of generation and procreation. At first it was the self- 
reproduction of the uni versa] Mother that was emphasized, but when 
the male partner was introduced as a satellite of the Goddess, and their 
joint worship was diffused! fixim the fertile plain of .Mesopotamia into 
Asia Minor, largely through Hittite and Hnrrian influences, the 
youthful Consort tended to become the dominant partner in the alliance^ 
Thus, in Syria, Anat was overshadowed by the virile Baal, and she and 
Ashcrah, the consort and daughter of El, were never merged as a 
single syncredstic deity, and were, m fact, often rival would-be spouses 
of Baal. 

In Greece the Mother-goddess was idcntihcd by Homer* and Hesiod’ 
with Rhea, the irtiifc of Kronos. From the fifth century bc she was 
associated with the Phry'^an Magna Mater, Kybek,® while in Crete 
her affinities had been vvith the Minoan Goddess in her threefold aspects 
as an Earth-Mountain-mother and a chthonic divinity guarding the 
dead. If she was not actually herself the earth, she w^as so indmatcly 
associated with the Earth-goddesses as to be virtually Indistinguishable 
from them* But on the mainland in Greece, although she was a syu- 
crctisric figure, her attributes were divided among so many goddesses— 
Hera, Aphrodite, Athena, Artemis and Dcmetcr, each with a name 
and independent personality of her own—that she w^as never com pletely 
merged with Kybele until after the time of the Persian wars, though the 
assimilation began in a much earlier period going back, perhaps, to a 
Mother of the Gods common to both the Greeks and the 
Phrygians." This w'ould explain the Avorahip of Rhea in her own 
sanctuaries in Arcadia and at Olympia and Athens,^® though, as 
Famell contended, Greek travellers familiar with her cult in Crete 
could have transferred it to the mainland either under her oaati name 
or that of the Magna Mater*" But in Crete, the Aegean and Asia 
Minor, while the Mother-goddess appeared under several names, she 
had so many common elements in her functions, mythology and cultus 
^inting to a symcrctisdc ffgure in the remote background Avhjch became 
differentiated in the process of diffusion in and adaptation to a changing 
environment. 

For example, Rhea, from being a somewhat nebulous goddess, re¬ 
tained her identity in the Greek theogonics Avhen she became associated 
with Kybele, but, nevertheless, the cymbals, drums and pipes of the 
orgiastic Phrygian cultus were transferred to hcr,« M the mother of 
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the Cretan Zeus by Krouos, possibly originally a pre-Heiicoic god of 
the harvest,she stood in the same vegetation tradition as Kybcic and 
her counterparts elsewhere* Xliereforc, behind both divinities lay the 
universal concept of the Goddess representing the ultimate source and 
embodiment of life and fertility personifying the female principle. But 
she was never a monotheistic deity* She always tended sooner or later 
to be blended with a son or consort, and with the goddesses she absorbed 
or assimilated. Moreover, in Greece she was subordinate to her illus¬ 
trious of&pring Zeus, who was destined to become the sclf-cxistent 
Creator and unifying principle of the universe* But it w^as in virtue of 
her status in the di^^ne hierarchy that she was accredited in Cretan 
tradition with the dignity of having given birth to the father of gods 
and men*. It was not until much later that the ecstatic qualities which 
characterized Kybele-woiship in Asia Minor, and caused her to be 
regarded as a foreign accretion in Greece, were idendhed with her 
Semitic counterpart Ishtar or Astartc,“ and Aphrodite, beloved of 
Adonis, who in the Hellenistic age was said to have been killed by a 
boar like Attis, or castrated himself under a pine-tree and died from 
loss of blood* 

Such a syncretistic figure incorporating so many ver^^ diverse traits, 
traditions and transformations, observances, developments and dis¬ 
tinguishing features, could hardly fail to be at once highly attractive 
and repulsive. In popular esteem she was held in veneration and 
devotion as the personification of the female principle and all that this 
implied in its widespread emotional, ecstatic and m^'stical appeal to the 
masses in western Asia and India, the eastern Mediterranean, Crete 
and the Aegean, and in the Graeco-Roman world* The main purpose 
of the rites was to secure the union of the votary with the Great Mother 
in one or other of her forms, not infrequently by the aid of frenzied 
dancing, wild music, and sexual symbolism, in the hope of attaining 
communion with the source of life and vitality in a condition of ecstatic 
abandonment and tile's deal communion* Originally the ritual enact¬ 
ment was in the guise of a sacred marriage for the purpose of re¬ 
awakening the reproductive forces in nature after their slumber in the 
long dark night of wrnter, brought into conjunction with the death and 
resurrection of the sacral king symbolizing the annual decay and revival 
of vegetation* As these observances were the occasion of debauchery, 
licence and unedifying frenzies, when the cult assumed these features 
its diffusion in the Gracco-Roman world came under official condemna¬ 
tion and was branded as neither Hellenic nor Roman in its character 
and content, notwithstanding its long and chequered history in the 
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region. But so deeply laid were its roots and popular appeal that cvxn- 
tually it had to be accepted, and in the Roman imperial period the 
Goddess regained her official status, though in a much more restrained 
and sobered form, like the worship of Dionysus in Greece. 

The Skjhgod and creation 

If it was to the more accessible and immanent goddesses connected with 
maternity, fertility and domesticity that popular devotion was directed 
in the Ancient Near East, and wherever its influence was diffused, the 
more remote transcendent Sky-god in his various manifestations and 
attributes became no less firmly established, once attention was concen¬ 
trated upon the cosmic problem of creation. From Neolithic times 
onwards the existence of an extra-mundane divine power was recog¬ 
nized as the source of universal creative activity, centred in a celestial 
Supreme Being who became the head of the pantheon. Thus, in ancient 
Egypt the concept of Deity appears to have emerged and become 
co-ordinated in relation to creation, generation and resurrection, 
expressed in symbols connected with the sky, the sun and the Nile and 
its inundations. The Falcon-god Horns, ‘the Lord of Heaven*, was 
represented in the PyTamid Texts as the source of life, rain, procreation, 
rebirth and the divinity of the Pharaoh. He was said to have been the 
god who ‘first came into being when no other god had yet come into 
existence, when no name of any thing had yet been proclaimed. WTien 
thou openest thine eyes so as to see, it becomes light for cv'eryonc.*** 
So in his daily course, flying across the heavens like a falcon crowned 
with the solar disk, he was know'n as Harakhte, ‘the Homs of the 
Horizon*, w'ho with three local Horuses constituted the Four Homses 
of the eastern sky.** 

He was primarily, however, the Sky-god, as his solar connexions were 
subsidiary* to his celestial provenance. Indeed, the many forms in w hich 
the Sun-god w’as represented in the Egyptian texts were doubtless 
survivals of an earlier cult of the omnipresent Sky-god, brought into 
conjunction with the solar cultus in its many manifestations. It is tme 
that early man was not interested in speculations about cosmic origins 
and processes, being occupied with the pressing and perplexing prob¬ 
lems occasioned by the hazards of the seasonal sequence and the forces 
concerned with the means of subsistence. But in approaching creation 
from the standpoint of human experience the Egyptians interpreted the 
existing order as the result of a series of births in the realms of the gods 
beginning with either a primal pair, or a single self-existent progenitor, 
who proceeded from the original slate of chaos deified as Nun com- 
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parable to the life-producing Inundation upon which vegetation and the 
well-being of the Two Lands depended. 

In all probability there was behind the many forms which the 
Creators assumed in the Nile valley—those of .Atum-Re at Heliopolis, 
of Piah at Memphis, of Thoth at Hermopolis, of Amon-Rc at Thebes 
and of Khnum at Elephantine—one Supreme Being who was regarded 
as the transcendent source of the creative process, summing up in 
himself its various aspects and responsible for the control of the weather 
and the seasons. Thus, it is significant, as we have seen,* that the same 
linguistic root connects the heavens, the clouds and the rain with the all- 
embracing god of the sky, and his manifestations in nature, the storm 
and the rain, as evidenced by Zeus or Dyaus among the Indo- 
Europeans, Teshub in Anatolia, and Horus, ‘the Ixifty One’, in Eg^'pl. 
But in view of the very prominent place occupied by the sun in the 
environmental conditions of the Nile valley, it is not surprising that the 
Sky-god tended to be replaced by the Sun-god as the Creator. 

The solar cult in Egypt 

At Heliopolis before the First Dynasty Re was conceived as the sun in 
the sky, manifest in the solar disk, but when in conjunction with Atum 
he became head of the Ennead he combined in this composite form all 
the forces of nature and creative activity. As the solar cult pre¬ 
dominated after the unification of Egypt, myths and legends accumu¬ 
lated around him in the Pyramid Age which represented him as 
supreme among the gods, absolute in his control of the Nile valley, and 
the ally and protector of the throne. In addition to being the source of 
life and generation, he w'as a dhine king and the self-created Creator, 
Re-Atum, the youthful god of the eastern horizon, Re-Harakhte, and 
eventually at Thebes Amon-Re, the ‘King of the gods*, worshipped 
with great magnificence at Kamak and Luxor (Fig. 82). 

As the solar cult was diffused over the whole country from Heliopolis, 
every local god was identified in some way with the Sun-god, and the 
cultus every'where was based on the Heliopolitan liturgy just as its 
Great Ennead set the pattern of the cosmic mythology and its divine 
genealogies. It is true that Ptah, the Great One of Memphis, retained 
his independence as the sole Creator of the universe of whom all the 
other gods were but attributes, including Atum who was his tongue and 
heart. But the aspects of Deity, together with those of Ptah, were in due 
course blended in a pluralism of divine manifestations of gods with the 
same nature, bom at the same time from Nun. The Egyptians, ihere- 

•Chjip. VII, p. aoi. 
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forCj arrived at a conception of a universal solar deity not very different 
from that of the Goddess of many names^ without abandoning their 
polytheistic tradition except for the vcr>' short interlude in the 
Eighteenth I>>'^nasty when Amenhotep IV (Ikhnaton) transferred his 
allegiance solely to Aton, the ancient god of air and light (Show'), whom 
he proclaimed as the sole Creator of heaven and earth and the sustainer 
of all things* 

This ephemeral Aton cult w'as the first and only attempt to reduce a 
pantheon of polytheistic deities to a single all-embracing heavenly 
Creator, Thus, Yahwxh among the Hebrews was only the god of Israel, 
until the end of the Exile in the sixth century bc, w'ith a local sovereignty 
in the land of his ow^n choosing and among the people with whom he 
stood in a particular covenant relationship. Even Ikhnaton, except for 
the temple he erected in Nubia, never attempted to introduce the 
worship and jurisdiction of the Aton outside Egypt. But he w^ent further 
than his predecessors, who had already rccogniiicd the universality of 
Amon-Rc, in eUminating the syncrctistic nature of Re as a blend of the 
deified sun, the horizon and the falcon. Nevertheless, w^bile the Aton 
W'as proclaimed as the one and only god, for the populace, m so far as 
they w'crc at all concerned with the new royal cult, it was the heavenly 
orb in the sky, like the falcon identified with the ancient god Show, 
that W'as regarded as the supreme object of w'orship, journeying daily 
from the eastern to the western horizoii* But the Aton really was too 
remote to make a popular appeal. Therefore, when it was divorced 
from mundane affairs and the needs of mankind at large, it was 
destined to suffer the fate of High Gods everywhere w'ho merely re* 
mained Supreme Beings. For practical purposes the Sky-gods and 
goddesses of the solar cycle had to bc brought into rcladon with the 
Earth-gods of the Oslris-Isis cycle and the cult of the dead, so that the 
beneficence of the celestial realms might bc bestowed through their 
agency on the soil in fhiitful seasons blessed with abundance of com 
and wine, destroying the forces of evil and giving immortality and 
resurrecdon to the dead. 

The Bahylotuan Great Triad 

Much the same situation recurred in Mesopotamia, except that the 
country was in a much less stable and secure condition than the Nile 
valley, and its religious development was more complex and obscure. 
The home of various peoples for thousands of years, its history shows a 
Succession of upheavals very different in character from the even course 
of events in Egypt, When the Sumerians arrived about 3000 bc, they 
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had already developed a highly organized pantheon under the leader¬ 
ship of AnUj whose name meant ‘heaven* and whose funedon and status 
were similar to those of Zeus in Greece or Jupiter in Rome. Nammu, the 
primeval sea^ the Mothcr-goddess who gave birth to heaven and earth 
having brought the universe into being, Anu lifted it out of chaos and 
anarchy and made it an organized whole, for he was the supreme 
power in the sky, the father and king of the gods, the prototype of all 
earthly rulers and the ultimate source of their authority and of natural 
law* It was his sovereignty to which Marduk in due course succeeded, 
when all power w^as bestowed upon him by the gods. 

£nlil, the Storm-god and die second member of the Great Triad, 
who like Anu w-as adopted by the invading Semites from the Sumerians, 
was less beneficent, revealing his divine activity in hurricanes and 
devastating storms and floods sweeping over cities and fields, men and 
animals, and responsible for the catastrophes of the ccsmic order and in 
human liistory, enforcing the punitive decrees of the gods, though he 
was represented sometimes as the creator of mankind and the guardian 
of'the Tablets of Destiny*. In this dual capacity, while he was dcatruc^ 
tive in his operations and hostile to human beings, he was the upholder 
of the law and order instituted by Anu for the well-being of society, and 
he received the adoration and homage as well as the fear of foreign 
lands.^^ 

Ea, or £nki, the ‘lord of the earth and of the underworld* — the third 
of the divine powers in the universe — -was definitely favourable to the 
human race. As the Sumerian god of water and wisdom, he was the 
pcrsonificadon of intelligence, knowledge and magical insight, who 
revealed to U t-napish dm the intention of Eniil to destroy mankind in a 
destructive flood, and gave instructions for the building of the boat to 
act as an ’ark* to save himself and his family from the impending 
disaster* Ea imparted his wisdom and magical skill to his son Marduk, 
and so enabled him to attain the supremacy among the younger 
generation of the gods and to defeat Tiamai in the great cosmic struggle 
in which he was destined to engage, and from w'hich creation emerged, 
having himself already triumphed over Apsu, the begetter of the great 
gods and Mummu (Tiamat). It was because of his unrivalled knowledge 
and Wisdom and supernatural powxr that he became the patron of the 
exorcists and diviners whom, as w^e have seen, played such an influential 
part in Babylonia, and to whom men turned for help and gmdance and 
protection, beset as they were on all sides by so many sinister and 
demonic forces. 
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Dumu^-Tammuz and Inanna-Ishtar 

The Lesser Triad of dKiniticSy consisting of Shamash the Sun*-god) Sin 
the Moon-god, and Adad the Storm-god, although they were Semitic 
in their names were also Sumerian in origin, occurring in the earlier 
lists as Babbar or Utu, Nannar, and Ishkur. Similarly, the cult of 
Tammuz and Ishtar went back to Sumerian times as its Egyptian 
Osirian counterpart originated in the Predynastic period. Tammuz, 
howev’er, occupied a unique position in the Babylonian pantheon. He 
did not belong to either the Great or the Lesser Triads, but as Dumuzi, 
the faithful son of the waters which came from the earth*, he was the 
Sumerian Shepherd-god who in one myth is represented as seeking the 
hand of the goddess Inanna in marriage, though in the form of a young 
girl rather than in that of her more familiar guise as the Sumerian 
Ishtar, the wife of.Anu and queen of heaven. Her brother and guardian, 
howe\'er, was the Sun-god, Utu, who espoused her causc.^* At the end 
of the third millennium bc his union with Inanna-lshtar was celebrated 
annually in Isin in southern Mesopotamia at the Spring Festival 
enacted by the king and queen impersonating the Young virile 
Shepherd-god and the Mother-goddess as the source of regeneradve 
power, to awaken the dormant earth and make it bring forth abun¬ 
dantly. But in this alliance she was the dominant partner, as has been 
demonstrated,* for when he was brought into close connexion with 
Ishtar in the Tammuz myth, he was her son as well as her lover and 
brother, and alwrays subordinate to her as the Young god. /\nnuaUy he 
died in the rotation of the seasons and it w as by the goddess that he was 
rescued from the nether regions. He was dependent upon her for his 
resuscitation, on which the renewal of nature in its turn likewise 

depended, as he was instrumental in his re-creative powers only as her 
agent. 

The Tammuz cult was undoubtedly one of the earliest and most 
wid«prcad. rituals in the Near East, reflecting the original agricultural 
condiuons in which it arose and was diflfused. Thus, after it gained a 
prominent place in the seasonal drama in the urban civilization of 
^bylon when .Marduk assumed the role of Tammuz after his city had 
come the capital about 1728 bc, it retained its fertility vegetation 
eatur« in the New Year Festival in the spring. After lamentations 
resembhng those in the ancient Tammuz Uturgies, dirges and a ritual 
combat, the king having temporarily abdicated was restored in the 
throne as ‘the resurrected child* or serv ant of the Goddess, and sorrow' 
was turned into joy and consummated by a royal sacred marriage 

•cf. Chap. Ill, p. 79r. 
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enacting the Sumerian divine union, whereby re-creative potency was 
bestowed upon all the lands,^* Htre, again, the Goddess remained 
predominant, and the king in his Tammuz-Marduk role acted at her 
behest in the renewal of the reproductive forces, pacing through a 
ritual death to rise again, perpetuating vitality from season to season. 

Baaij Anat and Asherah fn iSyrifl 

In Syria the Tammuz motif and its cultus recurred in the Baal, Anal, 
Mot myth with certain modifications. Anat and nAshcrah, howev'cr, in 
the Ugaritic texts, as has been shown, ncvxr attained the dominant 
position of Ishtar in their efforts to secure the supreme status as the 
consorts of the virile and all-powerful Storm-god and "Weather-god, 
Ale>’an-Baa], ^the mastcr\ Ncv^erthelcss, when he suffered defeat at 
the hand of Mot, Anat, his original wife, attacked his adversary' with all 
her strength and might, defending her beloved Baal like a cow^ her calf, 
or as a ewe her lamb, seizing Mot and splitting him open Viith her sickle 
m a sieve, burning him in the fire, grinding him like corn between the 
millstones and giving his scattered remains to the birds to cat* She was, 
therefore, quite capable of taking drastic action as and when required. 
Indeed, like most Mother-goddesses, she had a warlike aspect wallowing 
in blood, and when she was aroused her militant characteristics were 
efficacious* But passionate as she was in love, the leading role in the 
fertility cult was played by Baal, and she was content to be enjo>'cd 
rather than take the initiative* 

She was, in fact, generally called the ‘Virgin Godde^*, though having 
been originally also the spouse of the earlier Supreme God El she may 
have been the Molher^-goddess par txcdkii£e in the beginning before his 
daughter and consort Asherah became her rival for the hand of the more 
potent and youthful Baal, thereby leading her to assume the status of a 
maiden . Thus, Asherah was described as the ‘creatress of the gods‘, a title 
suggesting that she was the chief goddess, and so in the first instance 
married to the principal deity. Hence would arise her description on a 
Sumerian inscription as ‘the bride of Anu’, the Mesopotamian god of 
heaven. In the fifteenth centurj.' hc she was also the chief goddess of Tyre, 
and before she gave her name to the sacred pole in Canaanite and Hebrew 
sanctuaries she must have been venerated as a female ddt>', identified 
vvith Astartc with whom she is so often coupled in the Old Testament. 
In the Ugaritic texts her advice and help are said to have been sought 
by Baal and Anat about the building of a temple for Baal similar to 
that of the other gods, and as Baal replaced El as the leading figure 
in the pantheon, Asherali vied with Anat to become his consort and so 
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to retain her original status as the first goddess in the land. But she 
never wholly succeeded in transfonning herself from the viife of El in to 
his daughter, in order to become the spouse ofBaaL 

While in this respect the Syrian version of the Tammu2 theme 
de\'elopcd characteristics of its own with its two rival goddesses 
struggling for supremacy, it follow'ed the Mesopotamian pattern in its 
essential mythical features and cultic traits. The same struggle bciwcen; 
an older and a younger generation of gods recurred and a vegetation 
motif centred in the seasonal drama of nature found expression in an 
analogous myth and ritual with their agricultural, fertility and temple* 
building characteristics. Behind it lay the emotional needs of everyday 
life, created by the environmental eonditionSj in which rain was the 
principal necessity in the absence of an effective system of inundation 
and irrigation as in the Nile vallej', be it an annual event or only 
recurrent cycles of drought. Without an adequate rainfall the land 
could not give her increase, and the social and religious structure of 
Mesopotamia and Syria was very largely determined by the need of 
rain and fertility. It was under these conditions that the Tammu35-Baal 
cult was diffused throughout the region. 

Hadad 

Before he was introduced into the Canaanitc pantheon Baal may have 
been identified ivith Had ad, the Semitic Storm-god (i.e, the Ahkadian 
Ad ad), who reigned as ^the lord’^ enthroned on a lofty mountain in the 
northern heavens like Zeus on Olympus, or Yahweh on Sinai-Horeb, 
His name usually occurs in a contracted form on the Ras Shamra 
tablets in association vs^ith Baal in such a manner as to suggest that the 
tivo were one and the same divinity, though Hadad had a wider 
distribution spread over the greater part of the Near East in the middle 
of the second millennium ec, especially among the Assyrians, the 
Amorites, the Syrians, and throughout Asia Minor, his w^orship haring 
been fostered by HammurabiA°' True to type he was rcspKjnslble for 
sending rain to replenish the earth, or withholding it when he was 
Temples were, therefore, erected or dedicated m his honour 
everywhere,*^ SO popular and prominent was his cultus and essendal 
for the well-being of the vast territory over which he held sway. This 
included his control of fertility as the ^iord of abundance^ *the irrigator 
of heaven and earth', pjouring down from heaven the life-giving rain in 
the role of the dying and rising god. But he was also feared as a Storm- 
god and *the thnndercri, since he released forces of destruction and 
caused disastrous floods. 
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The CHCcmrencc of his name in the Mari Letters shOTiVS that his cult 
was established in northern Mesopotamia, and at Arrapha he seems to 
have been associated with the Akltu New Year Festival.** The Greek 
writer I.ucian refers to hU worship in association with the Goddess 
Atargads in his shrine at Hicropolis** to the south at Carchcmishj with 
rites which go back to a much earlier period. He was worshipped like- 
wise in Sam^al, in Aleppo and in Damascus^ and as the Sty^god po-t 
fxctflfjKi he was later identified with the Sun-god, assuming the role of 
Zeus and Jupiter in the Graeco-Roman world. In Palestine at Megiddo 
he appeared as die d^nng and reviving Storm-god and Weather-god 
Hadad-Rimmon,** and at Byblus and in ^ Adonis, while a 

sanctuary w'as dedicated to him at Kalah near Ugant. 


The Shrm~god and Weather-god in Anatdia 

In the Land of Hatd on the Anatolian plateau he was equated with 
Teshubj the chief god in the Huirian pantheon, the husband, of Hebat 
(Hepit], and his Hittitc counterp^J^i the Weather-god of Hatti, the 
husband of the Sun-goddess of Arinna. His connexion with the bull 
indicates that his role w^as that of ftcundit)', while his son Tclipinu 
was a vegetation deity harroiving, ploughing and irrigating the fields 
and making the crops flourish. Therefore, when he (Telipinu) dis¬ 
appeared in a rage all life was paralysed; the rivers and streams dried 
up and famine prevailed as in the parallel situation in the Tammuz, 
Adonis and Attis myth. But the Telipinu story w'as not apparently 
directly connected with a seasonal rite, and the god is represented as 
merely vanishing without any suggestion that he died or descended into 
the underworld as in the other versions, or that he was sought by the 
Goddess as his wife and mother. 

It b by no means improbable, howxver, that the myth had a culdc 
significance, since there is a break in the narrative at the point vrhere 
the goddess of healing and magic was commissioned to pacify' Telipinu 
and bring him back. It may have been then that the prescribed rituai 
was performed to appease his anger, followed by the goddess engaging 
in a purificatory rite in which sacrifices were offered, and ointments 
and unguents were employed. That they wTre efficacious is shown by the 
restoration of fertility, and the king and queen haring been prorided 
with enduring life and vigouri^** Therefore, it is clearly a ritual text 
and it is in the Tammuz tradition centred in the vital forces in nature 
which decline in the winter and arc revived in the spring, personified 
in a Weather-god who is true to although with certain distinctive 
features in the details and setting of the narrative and its ritual. 
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In Anatolia the relation of the Hurrian to the Hittitc goddess is 
obscure. The Sun-goddess of .\rinna was the wife of the Weather-god of 
Hatti, but unlike the Hurrian goddess Hebat she was a solar divinity. 
The Sun-god, however, seems to have been subordinate to her, her 
spouse being the Weather-god of Hatti, and she herself the queen of 
heaven and the supreme Goddess in the state. The Babylonian Ishtar 
was identified with the Hurrian goddess Shaushka, sister of Teshub, 
who combined belligerent qualities with those of love and sexuality, 
and had a very considerable retinue of attendants, among whom were 
Ninatta and Kulitta. She was worshipped at Samuha and other cities 
in the Taurus region, and as usual she combined beneficent and 
malevolent qualides, promoting fertility and bringing catastrophes and 
disasters upon mankind. Hebat also developed martial features in this 
district where later in Komana she was known as MA—the Ma Bellona 
of the Romans. The Anatolian equivalent of the Magna Mater, how¬ 
ever, was Hannahanna, the ‘Grandmother’, whose name w'as written 
with the ideogram of the Sumerian Mother-goddess Nintud. It was she 
who wras consulted by the Weather-god w'hen Telipinu disappeared, 
and on her advice effective action was taken to bring him back and to 
secure the restoration of fertility. 

Thus, throughout the myths and cults of Mesopotamia, Egypt, Syria 
and Anatolia, the principal agricultural deities — the Goddess as 
mother and wife of the virile Young male god, and their intimate 
associates — recur with very similar attributes and functions but pre¬ 
serving their own peculiarities and independent developments in the 
several regions of their diffusion. Everyw'here what may be described as 
the ‘Tammuz cult*, as in its Mesopotamian area of characterization it 
was most clearly defined, was centred in the Goddess, who personified 
generation and procreation in perpetuity with her youthful male 
partner embodying the transitory life which arose anew every spring, 
matured in early summer and then withered aw'ay in the seasonal 
decline. This drama of nature was enacted normally by the king and 
queen impersonating the God and Goddess in the New Year Festival, 
but in the course of development and diffusion it became overlaid with 
accretions and modifications in accordance with local circumstances and 
conditions, so that it is not clear, for instance, whether in Syria the 
rites were held annually or septennially at times of severe drought. 
The names of the gods w'ere also variable, though such generic terms as 
ba'lu or adoTij for ‘lord’ or ‘master’, became applicable to the Storm-god 
and Weather-god in his several forms. Hence arose the identification 
of Baal’ or ‘Adonis’ with Tammuz, Hadad, Aleyan and El as a re- 
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current composite deity who combined a number of ailied creative 
activides in widely dispersed mythological settings and theogonies in 
which a creation story was generally inherent, 

Baal and Tahwth in Israel 

In Israel, wiiile Yahwch was equated with Baal when he assumed the 
role and functions of the indigenous vegetation gods in PalcsdnCj as the 
many proper names in Yahwisde circles show'/® so deeply rooted and 
fundamental was the concepdon of the Sinairic covenant in the desert 
tradidon that so far from the two gods being permanently assimilated 
they were m violent opposidon to each other* Yahw'eh certainly 
acquired and retained many of the characteristics of Baal, as has been 
shown, but the setting of the Carmel story presupposes a highly 
organized opposidon to the Baal cuhus by the Mono-Yahw'ist minority, 
which continued throughout the monarchy. In the earlier phases of 
Hebrew religion, how'ever, there can be little doubt that the attributes 
of Yahw'eh were in many respects idendcai with those of Baal or Hadad 
clscw'hcrc in the surrounding region, and in the northern Kingdom of 
Israel in pardcular these persisted in the period of the monarchy. 
Although Yahwch moved e^ndally on a transcendental plane in 
might and splendour, he was described as *lhe Rider of the Clouds* 
like Baal in the Ugaiidc texts. Similarly, he sent the rain to nourish the 
earth, he appeared in the lightning and spoke in the thunder, heaven 
was his throne, the earth his footstcxil, and he engaged in battle vvith 
other gods and primeval monsters, asserting his power over the primeval 
waters of chaos, bringing the earth into existence and establishing 
order and harmony in the cosmos. He triumphed over the arch-enemy 
Death much as Baal did in his \'ictonous conflict with Mot, though 
Death w'as not regarded as a god as in the Ras Shamra tablets."^ 
During the period of the settlement of the Hebrew tribes in Palestine 
they are represented in the book of the Judges as being in a state of 
transition in which the local Baals w'cre worshipped intermittently with 
returns to the cult of Yahweh.*^ In the song of Deborah the God of 
Israel is described as arising in the midst of the Storm-cloud from his 
mountain fastness in Seir in the southern deserts to lead his people to 
victory/® and the Mono-Yahwists continued to echo these sentiments. 
It is hardly surprising, therefore, if the populace, wbo had never ceased 
to recognize the vegetation fuitcdonsi of the local Baals, as Hosea 
opined,®^ still looked to them in the eighth century for their corn and 
wrinc, and, as Jeremiah lamented/^ to the Queen of Heaven for their 
victuals and w'eU-being. 
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Nevertheless, in spite of all their vacillations, loyalty to the national 
god persisted even after the catastrophe that resulted in the Exile in the 
sixth century bc, when the Dcutero-Isaiah and Ezekiel dismissed the 
foreign gods of the land of their captivity as mere wood and stone, in 
striking contrast to Yahweh w'hose creative activity was the proof of 
his unique divine status and power, as would be revealed when he 
restored hb people to their own land again.** Babylon w’as about to fall , 
and the captives would be liberated, because Yahw-eh, the sole creator, 
sustainer and controller of all things, would vindicate hb name and hb 
honour, and wipe out the sins of hb people, how'cver litdc they might 
deserve hb divine beneficence and mercy towards them.** As at the 
Exodus, so now' Israel would be restored and Jerusalem resuscitated, 
because Palestine was ‘the land of Yahweh* and there he and he alone 
must be worshipped in hb central sanctuary on Mount Zion, which w'as 
destined to become the omphalos whither all nations would bc gathered 
under hb righteous rule.** But it was only through sufFering, inter¬ 
preted in personal terms in the Isaianic Servant saga, that a regenerated 
Israel could fulfil its vocation in the establbhment of a universal mono- 
thebtic theocracy wherein Yahweh would bc worshipped solely and 
perfectly in the beauty of holiness.** 

In post-exilic Judabm the relation between Yahweh and Israel was 
the covenant (bmth) in which he occupied much the same position as 
the king in the West Asiatic communities as the dynamic centre of the 
nation who had released it from its conquerors and protected it from its 
enemies. At long last the backsliding people had been w'caned away from 
the rival Canaanitc gods and the neighbouring cultus, whatever lap)ses 
might occur among the dbpersed groups, such as those at Elephantine. 
He had now become not only supreme but the one and only God; 
‘there was none else beside Him.’** 

Hellenistic Judaism 

To prevent contamination by the surrounding foreign influences Ezra 
and Nehemiah adopted an intense boladonbt policy along striedy 
‘Zionbt’ lines, consolidating the Judaeans as a closed community 
concentrated upon the Temple and its worship, embodied in the Priesdy 
Code, the Law, the punctilious observance of the Sabbath, and the 
putting away of alien waves. By so doing they intensified the deeply laid 
‘chosen nation* concept, and cut off Judabm from its wider connexions 
and contacts among the surrounding countries, Iranian, Mesopotamian, 
Canaanitc and Anatolian, while the subsequent Maccabaean revolt 
had a reciprocal effect in relation to Hellcnbm, until at length it w'as 
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brought within the orbit of the Roman Empire. The result w as the 
development of a separate people largely isolated from and independent 
of the rest of the contemporary' culture and religion in the Near East 
in the centuries immediately preceding the rise of the Christian era. 

Its eschatology shows, however, that it was not completely impervious 
to Outside influenocs^ FurthermorCi its widespread dispersion through¬ 
out Asia Minor and the adjacent region brought considerable numbers 
of Jews into intimate contact with the Hellenistic w'orld. But the worship 
of Yahweh, interpreted as the one and only Creator and Ruler of the 
entire universe, remained the fundamental bond, a belief that consd- 
tuted the unifying centre of the People of Israel equally in their native 
land in and around Jerusalem, and in the wider environments of Hel¬ 
lenistic Judaism, where the impact was felt on the Diaspora during 
several centuries of intimate association with the culture of w'estem 
Asia and the eastern Mediterranean^ This included not only Greek 
thought and practice but also Iranian, Mandaean, Gnostic, Essenic and 
Hermetic influences mainly from the second century bc onwards* 

Although comparatively little is known about these dualisdc and 
proto-Gnostic Judaean sects, because reference to them was systemati¬ 
cally suppressed in orthodox Judaism, it is now becoming apparent 
that they were much more influential than has been hitherto supposed 
from the casual mention of them by Josephus, Philo, and Pliny in the 
first century' ad. In the light of recent investigations, stimulated by the 
discovery of the scrolls in the eaves at Khirbet Qumran at the northern 
end of the Dead Sea in 1947, the existence of Jewish eschatological 
groups with Iranian, Canaanite and Aramaean affinities, seems to have 
been rife in Judah and the Jordan valley just before and after the 
beginning of the Christian era* The Essenes, for example, may have 
originated in Mesopotamia and made their way to Palestine in the 
second century bc,®^ where they functioned as an ascetic quasi- 
monastic Jewish community extolling celibacy, living a common life, 
observing rules of silence and holding esoteric doctrines which included 
a developed angclology', eschatology and astrology', and havdng a sacred 
literature* In place of the Judaic sacrificial system with its blood rites, 
they introduced elaborate sacramental meals and lustrations w'hich 
may have originated in the Euphrates valley. Albright, in fact, has 
suggested that the Mesopotamia lustration ritual lies behind the 
Johanninc conception of a Tountain of water gushing forth to eternal 
life* in the New Testament,*" hav'ing reached Palestine through Jewish 
Sects, such as the Essenes and the Qumran groups, and the movement 
initiated by John the Baptist*^" 
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Another oriental element in Hellemstic Judaism and the proto- 
G nos tic sects was the personification of *^Visdom’ (Sophia) as the first 
creation of Yahweh, in line T>vith the Gnostic Imagery of a lesser Sophia 
descending from the realms of spirit and light in to the w orld of matterj 
and by a divine intervention restored to her original source in the 
heavens.^® This has its antecedents in the Canaanite and Phoenician 
texts w'here El is said to have attributed wisdom (hAmt) to Baal together 
wdth eternal life and good fortune,*' while in the Aramaic proverbs of 
Aldiiqar, belonging to the sbtth century bc, \\'isdom is said to have 
*coinc from the gods' to whom *she is precious^ and who have ‘raised 
her to their kingdom in heavenh*® If the conception of wisdom in the 
book of Proverbs (viii) is hardly mythological in the Ugaritic sense, it 
has every appearance of having a Canaanite origin both linguistically 
and in its affinity to the Logos^idca in its western ^\siaii form* It w'as 
utilitarian, like that attributed to Solomon, which w'as said to excel 
that of *all the children of the East, and of all the wisdom of Egj'pt’, so 
that ^his fame w^as in all the lands round about.*But gradually the 
Hebrew concept developed wider implications and values which 
transcended its mercenary ends,** so that its first-fruits were the fear 
of Yahw^ch as a religious experience and aspiration,** 

It was, however, regarded at the same time as a pre-existent divine 
clement active in the creative process so that 'without it w^as not any¬ 
thing made that w^as made*—an attribute of Godhead not so very far 
removed from Plato's conception of universal Ideas in relation to 
Ultimate Reality, or as Ben Sirach In the second century bc poetically 
affirmed, a breath emanating from the mouth of the Most High and 
permeating all things, infusing mankind fashioned by divine wisdom 
in the likeness of his Creator,** By making wisdom the ^lan vital in 
man s urge to the good life, the Hebrew writers transformed the 
Canaanite-Aramaean mythological figure into an ethical concept in 
which the Ultimate Reality was divine righteousness which disclosed 
to mortal man the way wherein he should iivalk. 

The Iranian influences in the apocalyptic literature were more 
pronounced j these, as it has been pointed out, first appeared In the 
book of Daniel and in the later sections of that of the Ethiopic Enoch 
(I* Enoch) under the pressure of events in the days of Antiochus 
Epiphancs at the beginning of the second century EC, w'hen bought 
was centred on an eschatological vision of the future in contrast to the 
persecutions of the present. As the conception of the Kingdom of God 
took its final form in Judaism in the apocalyptic literature Iranian 
ideas in particular, though not to the exclusion of those from Babylonian 
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and Egyptian sources, played a very prominent part in its development. 
While the inspiration was the Hebraic realization of the transcendent 
holiness of Y^weh, the structural outlines of the cosmic T-ision of the 
reign of God were primarily Iranian, as were the world aeons, the 
dualism, demonology, angclology, the resurrection of the dead, and the 
concepdon of a Primal Heavenly Man, the abodes for the righteous 
and the 'vvicked in the next life and their souls hovering over the corpse 
for three days and three nights before passing to the place of judgment 
for reward or punishment.*’ This also applies to the component parts 
of the resurrection body and to the recognition of human Likenesses and 
relationships after death. 

The effect on later Judaism of this contact with Persian thought and 
imagery was to bring into greater relief the disdnedve Hebrew belief 
in the transcendent righteousness and omnipotence of Yahweh and the 
divinely ordained uldmatc desdny of Israel, so deeply laid in its 
traditional faith. Moreover, the impact occurred at a critical juncture 
in the history of religion in the Graeco-oriental %s'orld, when so many 
rival and converging cults and systems were contending or amal¬ 
gamating with each other in a syncredsde age, in an attempt to arrive 
at some kind of synthesis. The breaking down of nadonal barriers and 
the use of a common language throughout the region made possible a 
reciprocal exchange of ideas and universal boiro'sdng and adaptation 
of religions thought and practices which could not be resisted in spite 
of the nationalisdc isoLadon maintained with fanatical zeal in official 
Judaism. Efforts might be made to maintain the unique character of 
die faith of Israel, and to resist assimiladon by every available means, 
but the prcxiess could not be prevented. It was as inevitable as it had 
been at the dme of the settlement of the Hebrew tribes in Palestine in 
the days of the Judges. Then it was the vegetation Canaanitc cultus 
that intruded upon the w^orship of Yahweh and the desert tradition; 
in the Hellenistic age it was Graeco-oriental polytheism and the 
mystery religions that permeated the environment in which the Jewish 
settlers were dispersed in the Greek cities of Asia Minor and the Fertile 
Crescent, from Egypt and the eastern Mediterranean littoral to 
Mesopotamia and Phrygia. 

Gra^co-orifTitsl synrrethm 

In ail these centres they endeavoured to render their own distinctive 
faith atid way of lift explicit, and to commend Judaism to the Gentile 
population among whom tltey lived, just as the oriental mystery rituab 
tried to recruit votaries among all and sundry. Thus, by mutual efforts 
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to make proselytes, the two religions reacted on each other and this 
resulted in considerable syncrctistic assimilation, the converts retaining 
and introducing into their newly adopted faith many of the beliefs and 
practices of their former allegiances. In the case of the Jews this was 
apparent in the decoration of the synagogues with the Signs of the 
Zodiac, solar symbols, seasonal vegetation figiires, sphinxes, centaurs, 
mnged genii, hons, eagles and pomegranates, among the many emblems 
of the contemporary religions.*® Similarly, Phoenician and Aramaic 
literature exercised a considerable influence on Jewish thought, as is 
shown, for instance, in the apocryphal Tobit legend, and in the 
Elephantine pap^Tt* But notwithstanding all these extraneous influences 
the fundamental faith of Judaism remained firmly established in spite 
of the syncretism and the frequent lapses both in Palestine and among 
the Diaspora,*® and the heresies of the Phrygian Jews, who identified 
the Thracian Dionysiac god Sabazios with Yahw'chA® 

On the other hand, Judaean ethical monotheism was by no means 
without its influence on Graeco-odcntal polytheism at a dme when 
there w^as a movement in both religious and philosophical circles 
towards unity in the Near East and the Hellenic world* The prevailing 
tendency was to exalt one God as supreme above all others, be it 
Yahw^eh, ./Vhufa Mazda, or the Sun-god, and to relate the One to the 
Many. 1 his w as one of the results of the diffusion of Ionian speculadon, 
which found expression in Graeco-Roman religion in the recognidon 
of the unity underlying the multiplicity of the marufestatiorvs of the 
divine, in such composite figures as ‘the Goddess of many names’, or in 
the identification of Osiris wdth his solar counterpart Re, and Isis with the 
Eleusinian Demeter arid the widespread Anatolian Mother of the Gods. 
In this way divine names, symbols, rituals and myths were blended, 
a process that w^as made easier by the adaptability of oriental deities* 
VVestern Asian and Egyptian gods could readily be idendfied wdth 
their Greek and Roman counterparts, and freed from their local 
restrictions could develop the characteristics and functions required 
by their new habitat without losing their individualities. Various 
expedients were adopted to relate one god with another, and to modify 
their systems to meet the needs of the environment in w^hich they 
were diffused* In the Hellenic philosophic tradition the movement was 
in ^e direction of pantheism, based on an ultimate unifying principle 
which when translated into thcistic terms became the many gods of 
Olympian polytheism resolved in one divine cosmic order interpreted 
physically or mentally as a First Cause* This, however, failed to satisfy' 
the deeper spiritual needs of the human spirit, and when a period of 
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intense intellectual inquiry and alertness was followed by one of 
decadence^ with reason giving way to emotion, mysdcism to magic, and 
religion to allegory and the syncredstic fusions of di\inc attributes, 
something more definite and deBned was required; a more authoritative 
statement of belief and a guide to conduct, creditable alike to reason and 
morality, and capable of arousing an emotional response. ITie various 
elements, religious, philosophic and ethical, were lending towards some 
approach to a higher monotheism iivhich w'ould involve an effective 
relationship bctwxen god and man issuing in a standard of conduct in 
this life Unked with rewards and punishments after death* 

If all these demands were to be satisfied, a synthesis of the current 
faiths and sj^tems had to be effected, so tliat what was best and most 
enduring in them could be conserv'ed and made acc^^ible in a dis¬ 
integrating HcUcnic civilization* In the background lay the Holy One 
of Israel, all-righteous and omnipotent; the Creator and wholly good 
First Cause of Plato, and the Unmoved Mover of Aristotle; together 
uith the beneficent ’Wise Lord, Ahura Mazda, of Zarathushtra with 
the twin-spirits of good a nd evil in opposition to each other, and their 
respective forces in perpetual conflict* As these movements developed 
along their owti lines in accordance with their own tradidons and came 
into conjunction with each other and with the oriental mystery' cults, 
an emergence eventually tMxurred which was more than a syncretisin 
of the contemporary religions. 


Mithraism 

Zoroastrianism had developed into Mazdaean dualism and a Magian 
combination of Hellenic polytheism and oriental astrology, and 
Mithraism as a mystery' cult w-hich provided a link between a sacramen¬ 
tal religion and morality had emerged out of this and passed into the 
Roman world by the first century^ ad* There it attracted a very con¬ 
siderable number of converts, especially in military circles, and w'as a 
powerful force which provided its initiates with an incentive to live the 
good life, with a supramundanc theological basis. It had been diffused 
in Asia Minor in the Hellenistic period from Persia and before it reached 
Europe and spread rapidly westw'ards along the trade-routes, especially 
in the Danubian provinces, and in the military stations fn route, it had 
accumulated a number of extraneous elements. Thus Mithras (Fig* 85) 
hecame associated with the Attis cult and the Kybcle Taunobolium, 
Chaldean astrology, the Zodiac, the hcorenoj or nimbus dispensing 
its heavenly light on kings and emperors, and as the god of light w'as 
eventually identified wHth the sun and, like Baal, became sol inridiss 
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and the mediator betwttti the celestial powers and the human race. 
But although in this capacity the youthful virile hero in the ^'ictorious 
s^ggle against the hosts of darkness^ who never grew old or lost hh 
vigour^ inspired the devotion of those who found in his cult strength to 
fight successfully not only on the field of battle but also against their 
own prions and temptations^ Mithraism was rooted in oncntal 
polytheistic mythology and was dcv'oid of any historical foundation in 
fact. Mjthras in his original Indo-EuropeaMn form w'as the Vedic god 
of light, hfitra, and subsequently as the champion of Ormuzd was 
identified with the sol inuUtuSi ‘the invincible sun^, having been equated 
with the Babylonian solar deity Shamash and the Hellenic Helios. 

Emerging from Mazdaism, the Mithraic cosmic struggle in which 
man shared was a dnalistic conflict between two opposed forces. While 
supplied a strong moral motive for the initiates to engage in per¬ 
petual warfare against the powers of evil, it provided a solution for the 
problem of evfl on a polytheistic basis only. This was doubtless of little 
coticcm for the common man who embraced the cult, but the mytlio- 
opcal setting at a time when thought had moved in a monotheistic 
^ ^ monistic direction and the current Graeco-oriental cosmic poly- 
eism was at a discount in intellcctuaj circles, was a factor in itJ 
dissolution. At best, Mithras was but a member of the hierarchy of the 
ancient gods who in the cold light of reason stood revealed in his true 
Mturcj and a religion built upon these precarious foundations could not 
ope to conquer the civilized world at that juncture in its history- If it 
^ipc persecution in the Empire because it found no difficulty in 
jouu^ the polytheistic fai^y of pagan gods and cults, imperial favour 
u not Save it from extinction, owing to its own inherent wxakness 
^ ^cay* Therefore, as doubtless will be considered in greater detail 
m su equent \olumcs in this series, in spite of its higher morality and 
spiniud sland^ds, the ‘unconquered Mithras* feU with the rest of the 

onent c ts in the fourth century ad in the ruins of a discredited 
paganism. 

As the Delphic oracle and the disillusioned Julian were compelled 
indent gods and their cultus were a spent force. They 
- were incapable of revival or survival. Cicero 

might dism wth some truth that in the worahip of the gods of the State 
Romans were far superior to that of the foreign nations,“ 
tf.™ ^ j ^owed their deities from Greece, the Aegean and wes- 
luents r ^ ^pted them to their own environment and its require- 
mvth doomed to extinction with the rest of the 

ri u , except in the case of any who could be incorporated in 
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the new Christiaii tradition that was In process ofcmergcncej and which 
expr^d its own mdependent faith and pracdcc in terms of the age, 
and in forms which could be understood and which seemed natural in 
that period in the Graeco-Roman world. 

The emergence of the Christian coneept of Deity 

Ha\mg itself arisen as a sect within Judaism when Palestine was a 
province of the Empire^ the Christian Church based its theology on 
the ethical monotheism of the Hebrew prophets and the Messianic 
eschatology' of Hellenistic Judaism, brought into relation with a highly 
spiritualiEcd reinterpretation of the death and rcsurrectioJi sacred 
drama so fundamental in Near Eastern religion from time immemorial 
and reassembled around the unique personahty of Christ the King* 
Whether or not it is thought to have been a di\inely ordered prae^ 
paratio Evangeliiy the fact remains that Christianity' was the heir of the 
ages in the sense that it fulfilled the spiritual needs and demands of 
the age in which it emerged. Otherwise it could not have become the 
consolidating dynamic in the disintegrating Empire. It succeeded vv'herc 
the former syncretisms had failed because it w'as not merely the syn¬ 
thetic product of diffusion and development, like its predecessors* It 
was rather an emergence of a genuinely new' movement in the history of 
religion ‘in the fullness of time when Greek conquered Jew and Jew 
conquered Greek and the world inherited the legacy of their struggle 
through Roman hands.' 

Gnlike Mithraism and the other oriental cults and the Greek 
philosophic systems with which it had to contend ivhen it broke aw’ay 
from its Jew'ish moorings, its antecedents were fundamentally mono¬ 
theistic. By the beginning of the era to which it has given Its name 
^lytheism had been eliminated m Judaism, and the conception of 
city had reached a stage in which divine transcendence and imman¬ 
ence had been brought into conjunction. He was the God who stands 
oyer and above the ^vorld, and in Him man lived and moved and had 
is l^ing, for Israel claimed to be ‘the sons of the living God**** God 
tvas in heaven but He W'as also c\'eryvi'hcre, ‘nigh unto all them who 
caU upon Him*’*® Moreover, His Fatherhood was as firmly established 
^ in Christian tradition* WTierc the Founder of Christianity broke new 
^und and made a genuine departure from the accepted belief of 
juoaism, as Dr Monicfiore has recognis'cd, W'as in his insistence on the 
WQs training love of God in seeking the sinful and giving them a place in 
^Kingdom, not by right or merit but solely as an act of divine grace. ” 
^ tvent beyond the merciful kindness of the Lord as conceived by 
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the Hebrew and it inaugtirated a new idea of redempuon 

a di^ne self-g,„ng on behalf ofsinful humanity, invoK-ing suffering and 
complete surrender, ev en of life itself, interpreted in termsofasacrMcial 
sel^ffenng by God Himself, giving an assurance of salvation.” 

This conception of the Fatherhood of God and of redempuve sacrifice 
rar^ ^ Status of sonship, thereby enabling the human 

• ° ^ never before to the inmost nature of the divine, 

!" • * ®ter developments of Jewish religious thought and 

°°““"“Iligiblc to the Gentiles acquainted 
. ^ ^ more spiritual as]>ccts of the Mystery cults. But, 

it “ "‘T •’“‘“O' of religion, because 

F . . . anything envisaged in the Messianic theology of 

fune^FT “vereign rule of Yahweh and the status and 

Saoshyant in Zoroastrian 
settintr ^ polytheistic m>'thological 

werr trrn vegetation cults in which they 

of thr nn retention and reinterpretation of much 

while ritual in Christian faith and practice. Similarly, 

thoutrht i philosophy provided the conception of theistic 

theauemnr! philosophical theology had to be fitted, 

Sin ? T " Stoicism and Judaism in a composite 

rSbirr^ Catechical school at Alexandria was largely 

terized thr u heresies and controversies that charac- 

Tnlaled -hen the Church was 

vieorous independent faith explicit amid the 

Gracco-Rom^n worid.'"^^”"^''"*^ practice of the 

Neoplatonism and the Mysteries had 
on the onr h " ^ ^ ^ series of contests with the State 

^a^LTren . "" ^he other. It was 

that it had rather than another syncretism 

defend itself in terms of current Greekthought, 
its clain^ br^ ^ against polytheism, but had also to vindicate 

beyond history’.” How thi. “ ^bc entry into history of a reality 
volumes in thU «r • j accomplished it remains for other 

NerE^t" nd ,rr » bir as the ancient gods in the 

concept of Deitv' ”“°'^°>"an world were concerned, the Christian 
development a^ die culimnation of the long process of 

syncretism and em adaptation and amalgamation, and of 

yneretism and emergence on which this inquiry has bien concentrated. 
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For ihe ycwer^J reader the botAs (mntly In EngJidi) lined in tha lelcctc^ bibllogiuphy 
v^ill be useful for further S[udy of ihc fopits ducused in the chapten in thii voJu.inc. The 
source iruterikL utd more technical poiblicaiioiu uc given in the rcTercnca in the i^t. 
Except where otherwise xiated ihe bookt are aU published in LoDdem. English uscilaiioni 
are indicated hy the letten ET, 


CHAPTER I 


Jt'ew Light On (ft* Mtyft dnei^iC £4^! by V. G, Childe New editiem 155^1 the com- 
preheniive investigation of the prchistCKric and proto-hatoric evidmee in the Ancient East 
from Egypt to the Indus valley, brought up to dale in the fourth ediuon in 1954 -^ 

Thr 0/ Cvnitit/HWi tfl (ht Afta/til Xtar East hy H, Frankrurt, 195^* concisely an 
account of the riac of eivilizadan in Egypt and Mesopoiamia, and nf the social and political 
innavatioiu which became manifest in. the proceHL 

For a nuore detailed iiudy of the several regions the fEdlowiog may be coniulied: 
Esettcotiw at Ur by Sir Leonard Woolley, 1934, tummarilCi the nuttior*l much 
and mote technical two volumes, Ur ExiasatiOnS (OG P 1934)* in w'hich a full description Of 


the Royal Cemetery and its contenia will be found with plates. 

Eatiyday Lift in Bah^lmia tmd diryn's by G< Gonlcuau, 1954 (ET)+ surveys life in Moo 
poiamia from the third millennium bc until the invasion of AJcsaodcr ihe Great in ggo ^ 
in the light of ihc knowledge obtained froco the ateavations, nnd the dedpherment of the 
tablets. For the earlier period, From Hit TabUti if ^eowt' by N„ Kramer (Colorado 195.7) 
might be oonsulicd^ 

Eetry^ay L\ft « Andtfit Egypt by A. W. Shorter, iggs, provides a dntllar introduction to the 
andent crvilizaticni in the Nile valley, and Eaayd^ Lift in Egypt by P- Mcmtct (ET igsp) 


oooceoiram on. the New Kingdom in the Nineteenth Dynuty. 

Tht Splendor Tluu IVnj Egypt by M. A. Murray, I949( gi™ a general survey of Egyphnn 
culture from prehistoric times oiiwarda, 

Ifon by G. Ghirthman (Pelican 1954) was written in the andent city of Sn» while tM 
author was directing excavations there, to give an. overaD picture of the region from t^ 
earliest times to the end of the Iranian dvilizution and the tilamic invasion. This may be 


supplemented by E. Herzfcld'i Sebweich Lectures in 1934 cndtled An Anhattde^td Hutsff 
of Iran fOGP 1935)* "rul his larger volume fraji tht Aftcissl East (OUP 1941} containing a 
full account of the disccrveriA ajid thdr interpretailoin^ 

Hit ArthemUigy of P^twt by W. F. Albright (Pelican 1954) and the companion archa^ 
logical books in the Penguin scrio—thoae of Ghirshman dU Iimi, O. R. Gumey on 
Misdut (1954), and S. Piggoti on fVitAiiloric India to letoo BC (1950)—afford a very valuable 
background for the study of Near Eastern Religion:. , 

Digging tip Jrricha by K. M, Kenyon, 1957, gives an illuminating account of Miss Kenyon * 
exca^-adons at this important sitesinoe 195a. This hat been supplemented by Lady Uhedcr s 


Woiis of jtneho (1955^, describing her own impr^dons of the ^dig', 

Tht Poloetof Mina at ffaiuiei by Sir Arthur Evam in four volumes (1931-33) always 
remain the standard pioneer work of reference on his excavations in Grctc, 

Tht Arthatology sf Cntt by J. D. S. Pmdlehury is a good Introduction w the Mino*n 


Cxvilizadon.^ 

Bihiical Anhatolegy by G, E. Wright, 1937, summarizes the recent arcbamlogica] disco’'^'®* 
which have thrown so much light on bit^i^ hiitCKry, For a fully documented account tif the 
early period Fraui to Joshm by H. H. Rowley ([930J should be coniullcd, tn dit 

intr^uction in the Doublcday Anchor Book edition of From tht SUmt Agt to Christianity by 
W. F, Albright {1937} the most important advmncs in knowledge in this field linee tb® 
Second W'orld War are docribed, Airimf 1^ Wtitm Asia^ India and Cfttf by E. 

(Prague, E.T, 1933) survcyi the entire region very adei^uaijdy, 

Tht CiDifl^TTn Tcctr ^ RaiSkamTa-Ugoiit by C. F. A. SchacflcTji 1939, and the moiw 
reccsit volume (in French), Lts Ttxta dt Rat Sfuania-Ugarit by R. de Langbc (Paris i944'45h 
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a0qrd M ctiavenirat vurvcy of the vtry cciutdenblc Ugnntic Utenture add iti contents unce 
the discovery of the Rai Sbamn tablets in and after 1530, The literature of Cmcc and the 
Aegean is so vast that it muit fuiGce to mention only the latnt addition tn it—the ^‘olutne 
From Mjeenat to Hmtr by T* B, L. Webster, 195®—which ia relevant For tie pfcscnt inquiry* 


CHAPTER 11 

71 # IntfUtftual AdcatHat trf Amiifnt Mm by H. and H. A, Fraciiforl* J. A. VVilann, Th. 
Jacobsen and \\\ A, Invio (Ghica^ r94e), and ceprinird in part bi a PcHcan book under 
the title Br/ore FhUfis^ph (1949)+ “ ■ rtimutating introduction to dse study of Near Eaalcm 
Religion by a group of s^piara for the purpose of diiiinguishiqg betvfcen the mythop^e 
thought of the Ancient Near East and the oiiical tboojght of modem timn, in three lecdons 
dealing reSpeciSvciy with Egypt, Maopotatnia and the Hebrews, lO which Frankfort haa 
coniribuced an in trod ucii on on M^'th and Reality, ajid a concluuon on The EEnanetpation 
of Thought Jrom Myth. In his importani work KvfgJ^ip uhJ lA# Godt (Chicago 194^) he 
haa defined the enential bcliefi and praedea in Mdopotainia and (he Nile valley, and 
devoted a scparaie volume to Ancimt Egyptan Rtligicn (Columbia 194-8) along ihe sainc lines. 
Among earlier books 00 Egypdan religian A fianJbook ef Eg^tim RA^gi/K by A. Erman 
represents a pioneer volume wriEten from a kncKwledgc of the texts, and 
e/Rtiigim W Thmghl in AnAmt Egypt by J. H. Breasted (1914J gives from the 
evolutionary standpoint b brilliant account of Egyptian belief and practice from Fredynastic 
limes to the Enai period of decadence based an the texts. More receoily TTuRAigwo a^AiKitttt 
Egypt by S. A. B. Mercer (1949) nnd AnAtnt ^yptim Siligim by J, Cemy (1952) provide very 
useful sketches of the subject by Egyptologists of repute* 

Very little has been written in ^glish on A^ro-Babylooian religion at all comparable 
to Lti Rtligimt dt Bttiyhnu H d’Arjyrif by E. Dhonne {Paris 1945) or Ln Riti^e Rafiy/w™™ t 
Attift by Ginsepjie Furlani {Bologna I gaSi— 9 ) sn twp volumesL md Aityfim RAigim 

by S* H. Hooke, 1953, is the moat rceeni general account, based on the original cunci&rm 
tcjcts, while reference is made in their proper places to a number of works dealing with par¬ 
ticular Bspecia of DabyloxuSA beli^ and ptrajcdoe. RtUgiott (jf Anciait Paitstini iji (A# ^ight 
ArchattAogj by S. A. Cook, 1930, Anha^egy md thf RfAgion of IsrsA by W^ F. Albright {Bald- 
more, grdi cd. 1953)» and IiTiaij Iti Lift md CAt^t by J, PedcTien {ET 19^) place Hebrew 
religion agaiitsl its archaeolo^cal and cultural bockground in the Ancient Near East. A 
very useful compendium codded FsfgolttK iRr/^imrj edited by V. Ferm and published by 
The Philosophical library, New York, in 1950, contains in addition to esays on Egyptian, 
Sumerian and Babylonian and A=yrian religion, a lucid acoouJiil of Hitdtc Religion, wiih 
references, by H. G. COterbock* This may be read in conjunction with ihe appropriate 
sccdcins of TS# Hittitti by O. R. Gumey (I 954 >» where a fiill bibliography of the Utcratuie 
will be found. RAig^ ofUu Ancimt Atar EaiU edited by I, Mendebohn (New York 1955), 
provides trsnsladons of a number of Sumerian, Akkadian smd Uganiic cpsts, ntuals, hymns, 
praycn and incanlBEiDn texts, and in TJieipii by T. H, Caster (New York 195/0J the Buthors 
translations of the Ras Sbamra and other myths arc dhcutsed in rdatiqn tq the laered drama 
in its cultural Betting. Ugaritk MifLolagy by J* Obcrmann [New Haven ig^J contains the 
leading mndb of the Ugaiitic texts though in some eases they are opco to critiedstn {cf.RcvieW 
by Gaiter, JNES VII 1948, pp. i&iffO- TTbe most compirehenfive and imporiani [ransUiton 
of Ancitnt Jltar East Tats Rttaling tolht Old TaUlftmU (ANET), edited by J. B. Pritehaid 
(Princeton Odd ed. 1955) which is the principal lauiee-bmk on ihe subject. ^lyth andRttual iit 
tin Ancitnt ft'toT Bat by E. O. James (1950) gives a fuUy documented general account of Near 
Eastern mylhalogy and CuIlUS based on the new matefial now available against the pre¬ 
historic background given in Prthiitsnc RAtgim by the same author {1 957 ) ^ 

volume of this series by Maringet. 


CHAPTER HI 

Tammti md Iditar by S* Langdon (Oifoid 1914) coniains extracts from the McKjpotamian 
Tammuz liturgies and an uccount rf ihe cult. Foe the earlier Sumeriaji. veniotu Smurun 
MjthAogy by 5 . N. Kramer {Philadelphia 1944) should be couulted in the light of a critieB] 
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roHcw by Th. Jacobicci m J^^ES, iSH^f pp- and the Suincrwi myilu in AN£T. 

La DLais Baifjlauxmt by G. C«tieniu (FdfU 1914) b 4 compuativic itudy c£ tbe Iconp* 
gnphy nL the BabylaEiIaii Motbcr-^pddci* in which the female Hgurinei, dacribed ia detail 
by £. Douglas van Buren In dijy Fiforints ^ md Assyria {Y^c Press 1930), are 

Examined, SimOar terracotta figurbva and plaqun of a nude goddoa m Paleitlne are Initad^ 
gated by J. B. Ftiicliaid in /‘oleriutn f ifunwr in XstmioH iff Crrtabt GaddfsSii in LUfrattrt (New 
Haven 1943)^ while the diffualoa of the cult from Brak in easEern Syria has been traced in 
connciicin with ’lace-idali^ vdth large eyes by O, G, S, Omwtbrd In 7 hr Eyt CadAm ([937}* 
TTie Syrian GnddtiSh<fJ. Gatstang and H. A. Strong {1913) deacribEa the CxiltnT the gu^e» 
of northern Syria* Aiargatii* in a traxislatiion ofLucian^a Dea Syria^ with an introdLicdoiu 
Le Culld At CybeU by H. GraiUot (Paris 191 a) an account of the Phrygian Great Mother 
in Rome and thmugbmit ibc Empire. In Crete the various forma and aspeeis of the Minoan 
Mother are dimsscd by Arthur Evans in Tit Paloit j^fmor (see Indca. Vol. V* 193&) and 
by M. P+ Nii^n in Aiinoan^ifyarHUOit fitiigian (Lund and od. tgjc). Her Greek eounterpirti 
are oanilikrcd by J, E, ftarri^ in PreUg/mmit it ifte StuAj Groat LitHgion (Cambridge 1903) 
and in Themii (Cambridge igta)* and by L. R. Parnell In Calt eftht Grtti Stalts, Vob Ill 
(Oxford 1907)+ Vuious aspects of the cult arc iniopretod in an inicrciting manner by G. 
Levy in Tkt CaU oj Ham {194S), and the evidence now available is brought logether con¬ 
cerning the nature* position and funciiDa aS the Goddess in the Aodent Near East and the 
eastern Mediterranean in Tht Clfll af thr Atethrr CoAAtn by E. O. Jarnei (t939)f 


CHAPTER rV 

Kingihip and tht Gads by H. Frankfort fChicago 194S] is the rmet exhaustive study of *he 
■acral kingship in Egypt and Mesopotanua. LAeai tf Dinia RiAt in At Anrient E&it by C. Gadd 
(194B) contains the ^hweich Leetura on this lul^ect delivered in T945. On the same 
Foundatno S. H. Hooke in 1955 discussed Tht Origins tf Earijt Smifk Ritual (tggS) in which 
he elaborated his outline in RrJW (Oxford ipJlUr a compendium of J«tur» on this 

iheme given in Oxford and London in 193], A new edition under the tide of Myth, and 
KingiAip has nqw been ocued (193S] In which the hypothesis ha* been reviewed in the Kghi 
of further knowledge by a fresh team of contrihutnn* but *riil edited by S. H. Hooke. Among 
older volumes attention may be called to fhi Caractin RtRgimx At fij tteyaiAtJ Assyn-Bal^krtmtit 
by R. Labat (Paris 1939), and to its Egyptian counterpart (where the divinity of the rdgniog 
Pharaoh was tfiOSt hrmly mtiiblished]i jDb Carettirt ^igttict dt ta RayanlJ PAarOenujut (Pam 
190a} by A. Moxet, ar>d toLr RiJW db CtdU LEcin Joumaiirrtn Egyptt (Paris 19EM) by the same 
author. ■S’no^tl in Dirint Kingthip m tht Ancitnt JPtar East by Ivan Eognrll fUpptala t^S) ^ * 
comprchennve mvcstigaiioQ of the subject, while the bcariiig of the myths in the Ugarllic texts 
on this theme b discussed In Gastcr''i Thespis (1950), In Baai in Oft Ras Shoinra Texts by A. S. 
Kapclrud (Oopenhsgen 1953)* in CmatmUr AfyiAi and Itgtnds by C. R. Driver (Edinbui-gh 
iPiSj and in Ugariiic IMefuiurt hy C. H. Go^on (Rome 1949). In Iimel the ilruailon » 
described by A. R- Johiuon in Sostat Kirfgship « Antiffit IsfOrl (Gardifl" t95^i} aigainst the 
background of the Cbti aan lte Vi^tation culins and the enthronement p^ms* while the 
nature and function of the Anatolian primt-kingi are considered by O. R. Gumey in ha 
article in Myth, Rituai and Kingihip [new ediuon 1958) and by J. Garstang in Tht Hitiit* jE^^iVr 
{' 9*91 ■ setting of the Minoan sacral lungship IS vividly displayed in the several volume 
Palact of A/inar by Arthur Evans* and that of the Mycenaean kings on the- mainland 
in Myunat by A. J+ B, Wace (Princclcn 1949) and in Arrinrl Myctnai by C. E. Mylonas 
(IM 7 )- 

CHAPTER V 

Lei FtUs da Dieu Aim by H. Gauthier (Cairo 1931) gives an account ■of the Harvest Festival 
great autumnal fadval Khotak described in a lengthy inscription on the 
walb of the tonplc at Dcnderah Is very briefly lummarircd by J. G. Fraicr in The CWdrt- 
Bougfi {3rd cd. 1914, Pt. IV. Vol. II) and hy A. M. Blackmiin in Myth and Ritaal (J 933 ^ 
The complete inscTiption has been published by H. Bnigtch, ZAtsthifi JIpt A£g;^rtmhe Spradit 
Hid Aitirtumshadt (XIX, r88i> and by V. Loeei, Rmuil dt Trasaux (iii. r883* pp. 43 ^ ^ 
iv. iSflj, pp. atff,; V. 16S4, pp, yjff.). For the Coeonatlon Drama see OramBtistht Tette cs 
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AiLufjptischtn by K. Seihc fJjopuR The New Vear Fativil u ede- 

br&ud »t Babylon bu been dcxribcd by S* A. Paliit in THm Bahjbnim Akiiu FaHvai 
(Copoihz^iefi 1926). but jt now Ttf^uirei eome mgdificaiion in mpcct of the oLactmcni of ihc 
death of the god. For a later treatment Fraiddbn't KiagUaft and itha (194^)1 Chap, 
and Sidney Smith^f oontribudon 10 Aijih, and Kingship (195S edition) diould be con- 

nilied. The connedan between the Festival and the Epic of Crcaiion ii eon<Ed«ed by A. J. U 
Wendnekin dda OrmlaUa (Vol, Ij 1923), by Thurcan-Dnngin In RitmU Atiodiins (Paris 19a j) 
and by C J . Cadd in A/jpfik and /Jihud ( 1933 )- Rcfcretkce alio jhoiJd be made to Tht Bai^loaim, 
E^t^Crtalwn by S. Luigdon (193?) and TO hls Tanimiic and hkat (Oxford 19^4)* 

The jimiUr ciilt rituala in the Ogaritic teats have been described and discuised by A. S. 
Kapclnid in Baal in tht Bos Shamra Tail (Copenhagen 195a), Etlgncll in Soidinf in Diuini 
Kingikip in Iht Aneiati Eait (Uppsala 19+3)* and by T+ H. Gsitcr in (New York 1930) 

wbo matntaiiu that Ihe lacrcd drama everywhere has taken lu origin in leasonal rituaii 
representing the rhythm of naEure throu;^ the medium of mith. TTie Jewish Jfna IW Ftititnl 
bal been invadgated by N. H. SiuJth (1947)1 ^ H. Schmidt in Dil Thrai^fahri Jahres am 
Ftti dtr m Aiian Israel (Ldpxig tgfl?)* and by A. R. Johnson in^^n/ jriri^sAt> 

in Axient hratl (GaidiEF 1955), who like S. Mowinckel in PjainwiuiWKn (KrisUania ig^lj 
I gag) ii mainily concerned with the cuJtic fctting of many of the psalms, 

CrwA PaptdaT RiBfian by M. P. Nilsson (Columbia 1940) describes the rural sezisoTtal 
feiuvid in Greece, and against this backgrouivd the public cult dramas and mystery rituals 
have to be Kt, as a sbown by J. E. Harrison in Prategofriena to lAe Sludt 9 / Greek Ftligim 
(Cambridge 1903.)^ ThemU (1912) afld /urihu ^It and Rihtai (1913). Reference should also 
be made W Cult of the Greet Slates by L. R. Famell (Vol. Ill) and to The Rtligjart of Greece in 
Prthiilorie Times by A. W. Perason (CaliToimia 1942)- In Modem Crrft Folkiere and AneienS 
Crnk /b/ifiwi by J. C. Lawson (Cambridge tgio) a good deal of l%hi is thiown on the 
andoii («iivals as well at on many other aipccis of Cr^k, religicpn by the popodar obscrvaJices 
ittU in vogue. 


CHAPTER VI 

The two major sources r£ bjst-hand infoemation about mortuary belief and cuiioms in 
%ypl are The F^andd Ttxti, translated with a Commentary by S. A. B. Mercer in 4 vob.. 
195a, and The Book iif the Bead, iramlalcd by E. A. W. Budge—the Theban rccemiDn, 
-The Cbapien of Coming Forth by Day' in 1898, 1910, and a ivew edition in 1951, and ‘Thu 
Papyrus of Ani' in 1913. In addJlioil to these volumef Budge has prtduced the Egyptian 
totti with English translaiions oT Tbf Boot tf the Opening of Mr AfwM ( tgog); *Thc Book. 
Am-Tuai'p and 'The Bock of Gata' under the title The F^dan Htavm and HiU (igoS}» 
and The Liturgy of Fwureuy Offerings (1909). In hu Ojvtt and the Egypdm Fesusreetism (tgj l) 
in ^ vuU., he endeavoured to cluridaie the Egyptian belief* abmit Oiirii and the hope of 
resurrection by the evidence aiTonded by the adjacent Nilotic African tribes. Frankfort has 
considered the Egyptian preoccupation with death and survival in his Ancient .^iyptian Btt^m 
(Columbia Pt™ 194B), w ha* Brralted in Deselopnitni efFiiigiim and Thovght in AneienS Egypt 
(1914J frniri ihctr respective standpoints- For llw elaborate pioocs of m umm i fi cation *ee 
Egyp^ Musnmai by G. EUioi Smith and W- R- Dawson (1924)- 

Thc Miaopotamian mortuary bteratuie is rdatively small because the imniori^ty of 
the indivvduaJ caused liide concern in this regUm, The name* of the underworld a« discussed 
by K. Tallquiit in JV'flmfn der TctemeAt (Helslngfon, lg^>. The with- 

boldiiig of the boon to mankind by the gods is explained in Va Gdgamesh Epic ctnd Old Tesla- 
inenl Faralteb by A. HddH (Chicago 194E) and in ANET by E, A- £prijcr. Apart bom a ve^ 
slight and out'oLdatc bemt OH The Bahjimian Coneeptian if Heazux. and HeU by A. jercmisj in 
IOM. only paiwifig refercnca to ibe sulyect sKCur in the standard works. The importance of 
proper Lrnertncni is itrfioed in die Ugaritic Tent in ANET (pp. * 55 ^^)^ ** ® 

plained with reference* this also recun in the canonical Hebrew scriptures. For the disposal 
of the body in early times see The Eeligim f Ancient Fattst^ PI the light af Aschimiogy by 
S. jV Cook (1930). The Eneaoaiian fCtitr by R. A. S- Macalister ( igaijp ^iggVig G'p JerUha 
by K- M. Kenyon (t 957 )t wtd the pubheaTiun* nf the Palestine Ejtploradqn FuniL A. Lodi 
give* a fuller aerami of the idea, of InMnortiiliiy in La Creyonce i ia Vie Fatute et Le Calte dei 
Marts dans FAiitigaiU Israiliu (ParU 1906), and the lubjecl is dt scun cd by J. Pcdeiscn in 
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(1547), \ ol, 7. Tbe propheik ukL pwE-exilii: cpncrpiiofu of the liicrlifc art described 
^ contrvnnl by W‘. O. E, OstPrlcy m ftsavfUiiilj and thj Unum iVerid (15a 1), wbile tbr 
^icf eschaiclogi^ dn-riopmmu we iovTatigjunl by R, H. Owla in A Criiiad JVitiofy ^ 
thf xwfftw of a PuUi^£ (Edlinbuijh 

For A>cg»n burUl cuiioms und bdic6 Xiloaii 1 fiSjo) ^ hi* 

Wfflw and (1333) thovM be nraulted, logelhcr wuh frtm Al^mat ta Hamef by 

If' f ' 95 ®)' Tintt al DmAre thut Midee. by A. W. tVnscm (l J+aJ. w»d the 

a act <y Alinai by dArlhur Evatu, Tbc UtOrltiirc COncerDdn^ the variow utkI VJiricri avenUjes 
of approach to the Greet cooceprion of imittortality and the soul ii very Urge, The moii 
compeehensive itudy for our preaeni purpoM U by K. Rhode (ET 1^5}, Thr idea zj 

by A. Seth Prinelc-Pattuoil {Oaford 19^7) and Th* Soctaik Dfxtricit t>f dft Sad 
by J, BumoE migbi nUo be comultcd^ 


CHAPTER VH 

fnidlectad Adttntun aj Aarird Sim fChicago 194S) ccmuiiti a conapKtoi of 

' view of the phyiical universe and thb U further discuiKd by J, A. Wilson 

to Tht ^ 4 m y Efypi (Chicagn 1951). The part played by the gods in the creative p ro etas 
u CQ^der^ by Frankfort in Aacinl Egyptian ItdigiM and in Kingsk^ end tht Ged) 

USjPh Md la the inysicry pUy pedormed At the accewon of Smusert I,, imnalaled hy K. 

Drzna^ht TttU (Leipedg tgsrB)* For the cteatian storiw kc J. A. WiUon in A^ET. 

^ C pnsmuirat mie* played by the Mesopotamian godi in creation ore net forth in the 
iran^icd and discusKd in Tht Batjdoeim Gatni by A. HekJcl (Chitago xnd ed. igjt )> 

■ J '''■ {i9oa> and ‘The Creation Epic' by E. A, Spci« 

m_ AAhT and Tftt Epk 0/Cnalim by S, Langdon (1973). 'Oie Sumerian myih* 

®DCtir jn SarntTion Alyi/iaiagj by S. N+ Kramer f l944)f ■^tmifrian Lilurgus and Rrtflnu 
^fulad. 1919J by s. Lnngdotl, ^d m Santrim ^icj md Myth by E. diicrti fChicago 1934}. 
iw M ■ J *1^ Mcjopotamian itories w thoae current among the Hebrew^ is coiuideroJ 
J ^ Babylmutn Gatiit, by \V. A. Irwin in TJtt Intrllatual Adixntvrt a/Aneiat Mm 
_ hy engren m Mydt, Ritxial Ebtgship (19^ cd.), Fof the conflict with mythicil 
pnrn^ manners sec Sthap/tmg md Chant H7ffcWl W£hdc«f by H. GunJtcI (Cdttingffi tflSs) 
and the rrlcvatll chapters in Pedcnen'i Isratt. Its Lift and Gdtarr. 

ihc Grt^ «™loekaI h terature u very widemread OS taual. For a conctK siatcmeni 
een.MU^ ^ {Vol. IV) ‘Cocmogony and Ckwnology (Greek)’ might be 

/' t- D r - L detailed infomxatiort about the Orphic coEmognnicS see Orpheat md 

('95a). for the pre^Socraiic period Th Thttdegy h/ th 
t^™’^TTL a «■ , hy 5V, JotgcT {Oxford 1947)^ and for the entire range of jpCCuU* 

TwtAm af Grmt by J. Adoma (l^), Tht Drctlopmtnt e/Gtitk Philoif^ 
ny K. Adamson (190®;. and Principiwn Saptmtuu by F. M. Coniford (Cambridge 195=)' 


CHAPTER VTir 

bv? *>1^ M.Joitfcnv (J 698} and La Ritigkn At^Batylmkmt 

■in tnA 'f k. c ^ “ general aeconnt of divinadon in Bahylnnia brovght 

“ Bafylotaan and Atiyrian Jitiigion f 1O53). The translatioDl pf the 
^ ^ ^ in a vob. 

rwll; ’ .1 , Thompson, and in his Uier volume jtewmi Mtdkal 

muftrai 'll ii^ Muittan (Osfopd igagjj the therapeutic texts are given. Their EgyptUn 
in Magkim and lorh by \V. R. EUwson (1339). 
and W tradiuou in Greece is surveyed m Cr«* Dicination by W. R. Halliday 

W U pJ? Ei^itna a/Ih Raman Peofdt by W'ardc Fowler {191“) 

nr.'h -.LT ^ Rnmt by a Bailey {Qaford 1033). The most 

the subject is in Hiitoif* dt ta f>^w« dam rdffhflsril^ in 4 vols. by 
in rnti In ^ •biCKrt Bcconot of astTolcM woi produccd by F, Cumoni 

in a vol™ enuded Astndagy and Rtli^ among th Gr«h and Ramans in ivhich he 

XTriin vLi^ h^ und m Orkntal Rttigiam an Raman Pagmitm (ET, Chicago tgn) 
here a full hibhognphy u given. Th, R^ Afi af As^alagy by R. Eider (1947) “ ■ 
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’rceeat lo tht literatmTCr Tht Dripfw by H. Parke and O. F, VS < SVofirveU 

fOxford 1556) in 3 vob. u Lhe laiSl ami mnat c^austive treatment of thfl Mpcct oT the 
subject with bihliographlcil deuih. IMphi by F. Poulmn fET igao) givo a Itsa elaborate 
account of the dtrinc. For the Sibj li ami the SibyUiM Oracles ice S, Terry Tht S^jUm 
Oracltj (New York tSgo) and the above volumes by Waide Fov.‘lcr and G. Baifcy, Tl>c 
article 00 the Orada in the ERE VoL XI haa a very full bibUhseaphy. 
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AtMcuithns of Cidtic Pttphiii amaag tht Avleat Semitts by P. Haldiar (Uppdata 1945). The 
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K Welch, in PnfJvt and Pfusi in Otd AmW {Odbrd 1953), by S. H. Hooke in PnpAta and 
Pritstf (1938), by E. O.Jain« in ThtXatvn and Functicn aj ftiertftiwd (1955) and by J. Skinner 
in FhaFhKf W Rtiigion (Cambridge 1933}. 


CHAPTER IX 

The movement towards cthicBl ideals has been ooiutdcrcd by H, Breasted in his 
Dttthpmmt of RriiipM and Jlviagft W Ancimj: Eg^t and rather overstated in 1^ Gmrii af 
CorucHRce (1934). Against this treailiiicllt of the subject should bc set that of Frankfort in 
AntitM Epptian Rtligum and Kingship and ilu Gods, ajvd that ofj- A. Wilson in TSf httltatual 
Advintmt o/Amm Man, together with the magical aspect of the mortwary ritual in T^r Bw)k 
of tht Dtad and in Th# TraJdftg of Amtn^En-Api by E, A. W. Budge (J934) and IVmJara of 
Atntnrmopt by S. A. B. Mercer in Riitgiini (New York 1994). The &ab>']onLan con¬ 

ception of fin and transgression is treated by M. Jaslrow ia RtOgion of Bahjlonitt W dsyria 
(189B) and later ill hlf Aspttit of RrUgUtm ^iitf and /Vflriiaf in Babyimia and Assyria (1911), 
by S, H, Hooke in Bafytonim md Assyrian RtOgism (igsj), and S. Langdon in 
PmiStntial Psalms (Paris 1937). The legal fide has been very fully described and discusKd by 
G. R. Driver and J. C. Miles in thcif volumes on Tht As^rynan fraci (l935) “td 7;^ Bahyt^im 
rj««T (19135), which contains the tact and translation of the Code of Har^i^bi, p ubill ed 
in Chicago by R, F* Harper in 1904. The dotely related Hebrew Icgislaticm a considi^ 1^ 
S. A. Cooh in Tht ef Masa and the Ckdt of l/anumirabi (igo3) and by C. F, Kent in 
IiraeTs L tn P t and Ltgal Pwwdmtr {1907), ami M. Powis Smith, Thr Origm and Hutary of 
Hthrm law (Chicago 1946). For eihick monoihcUin of lie prophetie movement 7*# PrsphtU 
and Their Tims (Chicago 194O diao by J. M, Powis Smi th, and T. H. Roluruon, Pwphejy 
and Iht Prophtts in dnrmrr Isra/I (1933J. B, Davidson^a Old TaiamtitJ Prophuy (Edinburgh 

1003) remain* a standard work on the nilyect. ^ „ 

The ZoroMtiian ethic if briefly deacribod in Tht Rtligiim of Cftr Coed Lft (itlSB) by R. P. 
Masani, himself a Parsi, and by j- H, Moulton in Early ^arAWPiernmn (1913) which is Still a 
useful work- The ^Vtsiem Reipanst to by J, Duche)nc4JiiilIcmin (Oxford 195,8) is ihe 

latest estimate of the mlluencc aercised by Zoroastrianism on the development of Greek and 
Hebrew thought and praetiof. For more detailed itudy of the later phasta of Zotoastriamim 
Zarvan. A Z^«^*rian Diltnma by R, H Zachuer (Oxford 1955) should be consulted. Among 
the vast litcraiure that in recefit years hu developed on the Qumran aM Tht Dtad^ Sta 
Senih by M. Burrowa (1956) gives an objective account of than contcnticius manuscripi*- 
Enjrs fitligiort to Philosopi^ by F* M. Comford (i9r3) and Tht Thiohsey of iht Eatly Ctith 
Philosophers by W. Jaeger {1947) deal with the pm-ScicnUic HcUeoic eihical cwvcepti, and 
the Orphic life is disemsed In GrpArOt atrd Crriol! Pttigion by K- C. Oulhric {l995)p ^by 
M, P. Nibion in ‘Early Orphism and Kindred Religious MovTancnti', Hatv^d Thtolagieal 
R^tAtw, xxvni, 1935, and by I. M- linforth, Tht Arii of Otphtut (Califomia 


CHAPTER X 

The rise, development and diBusfon of the ancient gods in the region under review tn 
this volume have to bc set againai the background heiefly itched b the opening chapters 
and studied in the litcratum that has been indicated, and iathe soum mendonod in the 
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rcicrcncci in iha (^ptcr, P*rtkiilar uttencioa should be pa^ bi thij tlase in tbe Enquiry 
Uj the Uier phafo in GrBEco-orientnl tfacbiic devclopzncnt and tyncrctivn. In ihii connexion 
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1896-1909) is the mo«t complete accouni of the Greek god.* while by A. B. Cook 
{3 veil, Cambridge 1914-40) if the fuUoit treatment of the Sky-«od cull, ificmc of the Inters 
pr^tions ate open to quadon. 7^ &«tr <ad TArir Cmtf by W. K, C. CuthHc f 1950) U a very 
useful general survey, a. U //igftrr A^lt^Cruk Rrlipim by L. K. FameU (igia), Thr Gedl 
Criwti by C. Kerfnyi (1951)* and ^Inrioal CrtfA ArXifi^ by H. J, RCSMS (l9*6j. A/ififflu 
Tno^Ht 9 j iht GrtAt by C. H* Mooce {Cambridge, Muf. and ed. igs^) a a wcli-infnnneil 
Mtotmi of the progreit ^^religtoui thought from Homer to the Chriiiian era. For the Hellena- 
^ ^Anewti Remt by C. Bailey (Oxford [93a}* //flhnbhc Riii£ms by 

** U Oram (Ubcral Am Prt*, New York 1953) and hi. Afiewtt Aman Attigivi (tgj?) 
doenbe very adequately the development and ruturc of the eulu and bcUcB in the Empire. 
^ Pagan BockgriHiiui of ^ W, R. Halliday (1935) reraaki. a rtandaid work. The 

HcUmistic impact tm Judaism ia cooudered in great detail in dghi volunua by E. R. Cood- 
enoi^ under the title JtwUh Sjmbob in iht Crate^Aomin FaioA (Pantheon Books, 1953-58)* 
and in ^ St^y of Fbilo m By Ughi: Tht AfyjiSc V^pAafmU!^ Jn^Wow {Yale Pr™ 
1^5). For the Egyptian amalgam lee Culls taui Cmdi in CfSitu-Rimtan Egypt by H. Idris Beil 
’'“Fvol Univcrxiiy Press 1953). For Miihraisra the two outsianding ^tjlumes are still 
Myi^si " and ed. 1910) by F, Ciminoi* and Eint MitkroAiJuftu by 

^ ]^e^ (Lctpaig iqto). Prmiittt Omtutm^ in fa GmUrnparaiy String by R- Bultmanil 
ujt *■*' should not be read uncriticafly, the dmeription of the 

ncUkr^c ai^ ^adnian cn%ironmcnt in which Chriitiaruty arcae is Ultiminating. CwmffJk" 
y ' 1933) I* quite one of the bat concise crposidoRf of the rdigioui »tua' 

ti^ m the Roman Empire from the lime of Alexander the Creai to that of St Augustine, and 
w t oton to Qirisuaiuty involved for pagans livix^ In this enviranment. 
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